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PREFACE. 



We learn firom Professor Bonnell, in the preface to 
his second edition of the tenth book of " the Institu- 
tions," that QuintiKan has been of late years eirtensive- 
ly introduced into the German schools. The occasion 
of the increased attention given to this great master 
both of Latinity and of the rhetorical art is the admira- 
ble fitness of his work to impart instruction at once by 
precept and example. While no writer after Cicero 
presents a more perfect model of purity and elegance, 
no author, not even Cicero himself, teaches in a 
manner so clear, so methodical, and so practical, the 
principles of composition and oratory. The study of 
Quintilian, therefore, affords a rare opportunity of com- 
bining what is more immediately, with what is more 
remotely, useful ; of getting knowledge which has a 
direct bearing on professional life, and of attaining a 
higher scholarship in the Latin language. 

In the gyrrmasia, at least in many of them, this 
study has found a place in the first or highest classes 
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(the Prvmcmer)] the members of which, bo far as 
relates to classical studies, are in a position correspond- 
ing very nearly to that of the " Seniors," or " Juniors,'' 
in our best universities and colleges. 

Feeling the need of a Latin text-book for the Junior 
class somewhat different from any hitherto introduced 
into that part of our course, I was led by the example 
of the German schools, — an authority which in this day 
no classical teacher can question, — ^to make trial of 
Quintilian. 

The experience of two years has shown not only 
that this author can be read with the advantages above 
suggested, but also that classes are better prepared by 
this study to take up the more peculiar and more diffi- 
cult writers of " the silver age," and especially Tacitus. 
The gulf, if I may so express it, between the Latinity 
of Livy and Tacitus, or between that of the golden and 
silver ages, is in a manner bridged over by what may 
be called the intermediate, or transition style of Quinti- 
lian. For while in the general principles of taste, 
while in simplicity, naturalness, and directness, he 
. follows the models of the former age, he necessarily 
uses the diction, and falls in with the idioms, of his 
own time. 

In the absence of any edition of Quintilian adapted 
to the wants of American students, the editor has 
selected for publication the Tenth and Twelfth Books, 
and appended such explanatory and critical notes as 
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seemed most needed. The interest and importance of 
the topics discussed in these two books will snjfficientlj 
explain why these hare been selected in preference to 
any others. That the student may readily learn their 
character, I have prefixed to the notes on each chapter 
a summary of the principal ideas embraced therein. 

Whatever merit the present edition may possess, 
either in the text or the notes, is chiefly due to the 
labors of those German scholars who have for so many 
years devoted themselves to the clearing up of doubtftd 
points both in the text and the interpretation of this 
author. The most elaborate and most valuable edi- 
tion of Quintilian which has yet appeared is that pub- 
lished at Leipsic in six volumes, commenced by Spal- 
ding and completed by Zumpt. The first volume of this 
edition was printed in 1795, and the sixth in 1834; the 
latter edited by BonnelL Professor Bonnell has also 
published a very perfect edition of the text in the 
Teubner series of classics, besides a separate edition of 
the Tenth Book with German notes. These eminent 
scholars, gathering up, and by their own researches 
greatly enriching all that had been previously accom- 
plished in this work, have left little farther to be 
desired in the elucidation of Quintilian. 

The text here given departs but slightly from that 
of Bonnell above mentioned. The chief difference is 
in the punctuation ; though even here the variation is 
but trifling. One characteristic, the separation of a 
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protam from its (vpodom by a colon instead of a com- 
ma, I have nniformly retained ; because, thongb it may 
at first strike the eye as strange, it is strictly correct. 
The same pecniiarity will be fonnd in my edition of the 
Aeneid. 

Some few other deviationB from the ordinary 
orthography of Latin books printed in our country will 
be readily detected, and doubtless have already become 
familiar through the constantly increasing use of Ger- 
man editions of the classics. 

H. S. Fkiezk. 

Uhiymbsitt or MicniOABr, Jm/m^ 1866. 



INTRODUCTION. 



Most of the representatiye writers of the so-called silyer age 
were natiYes of Spain. Cordova gave birth to the two Senecas ♦ 
and Lucan. Pomponios Mela was JGrom Cingitera, Martial from 
Bilbilis, Colmnella from Cadiz, and Qnintilian from Calagnnis. 
That so many distinguished authors, each at that period first in 
his class, should make their appearance in a country but just 
now peopled with warlike barbarians, indicates a change in 
national character and pursuits, such as only Roman conquerors 
and Boman laws could have produced. Indeed, the Iberians, or 
Spaniards, though the most obstinate of all the foreign tribes 
ever encountered by the Boman armies, and the most difficult to 
subdue, were, after their subjugation, imbued more rapidly and 
more thoroughly than any other European nations with the man- 
ners and civilization of their new masters. The elder Seneca, 
even in the time of Horace, migrated from Cordova to Bome, 
and there took a high podtion as a teacher of rhetoric. And it 
was not without reason that the poet spoke of the Spaniard, 
even then, as the perUta Ider.f Kor is the tradition without 
significance which tells of a Spanish scholar of Cadiz making a 
pilgrimage to Bome on purpose to see the historian livy. { Such 
incidents shadow forth the fact that the literary cultivation of 
the Bomans had already permeated the Spanish provinces ; and 
there is good reason for the remark of Mr. Merivale, that <Hhe 
great Iberian peninsula was more thoroughly Bomanized than 
any other part of the dominions of the republic^' § 

* The elder Seneca, M. Axmaens, is property assigned to the poBt-Angostan, or 
■Qyer age, as his writings were published in the reign of Tiberius, though he also 
Oonriahed as a teacher under Augustus. 

t0.8,8Q,198q. $ Flin. Ep. 8, 8. 

S Meriyale^s History of the Bomans under the Empliei 
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In return for the boon of ciyilization Spain reared a noble 
succession of scholars and writers to infuse new vigor into the 
thought and the literary life of the mother country. Ab the 
conquered Italians* two centuries earlier had given to Roman 
literature its first impulses, and had impressed upon the Latinity 
of the golden age its characteristic types, so now the provincials 
of Spain became the teachers of the great metropolis, and impart- 
ed to the literature of the silver age all the principal features of 
thought and style which distinguished it firom that of the pre- 
ceding period. 

Two of these Spanish authors, the two most widely kopwn 
and most universally read, were Seneca, the younger, and Quin- 
tilian. And it is worthy of remark that with these two illus- 
trious vmters originated the two antagonistic schools or styles of 
Latinity which were struggling with each other for preeminence 
during the latter part of the first century of the empire. Marcus 
Fabius Quintilianus was bom at Calagurris, now Calahorra, in 
the north-eastern or Tarraconese province of Spain, about a.d. 
35. t It is said, though on doubtful authority, that the father 
of Quintilian was a successful orator and teacher of rhetoric. At 
an early age Quintilian accompanied his father to Bome and 
was placed under the charge of DomitiuB Afer, a native of 
Gaul. Afer was one of the most eminent of the Boman orators 
then living, and was far advanced in life. After his death, 
which took place about a.d. 60, Quintilian returned to his native 
city, and commenced his professional life as a legal advocate and 
teacher of rhetoric. It was then that his reputation and singu- 
lar merit attracted the notice of Galba, who was at that time 
governor of Spain, and who soon afterwards, on his accession to 
the imperial throne (a.d. 68), invited the young and bnlliant 
orator to accompany him to Bome. Quintilian entered the city 
in the train of the new emperor, and henceforth made Bome the 
permanent seat of his professional labor. He at once gained 
applause both as an advocate and lecturer. His success and his 
fame were unexampled. Students flocked to Bome from Italy 
and from distant provinces to receive his instructions. The first 
year of Quintilianus residence in Bome was marked by a rapid 
series of political revolutions, terminating in the overthrow of 

* Nearly all the fothers of Boman literature, especially the early poets, were 
Italians rather than Bomana. 
t Others give the date 40 or 43. 
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Vitellios, and the rise of Vespasian and the Flavian family. We 
now hear, for the first time in the history of Koman education, of 
govemment patronage extended on a general and systematic 
plan to teachers and men of letters. Vespasian, though himself 
illiterate, conyinced of the importance of encouraging education 
throughout the yast dominions which had fallen under his sway, 
established annual salaries for the support of rhetoricians and 
grammarians in Italy and the provinces. Quintilian was the 
first to whom such a pension was assigned. He was afterwards 
appointed instructor to the members of the Flavian house, and, 
as the crowning act of the imperial favor, he was invested by 
Domitian with the dignity of the consulship. 

Twenty years were thus devoted, under the happiest auspices, 
to the instruction of youth and to the duties of the advocate. 
At the expiration of this period, following out the precept which 
he has expressed in the Institutions, that the orator should with- 
draw from public life before he begins to be inferior to him- 
self,* he retired from the bar and from the lecture-room, and 
gave himself thenceforth to the composition of his rhetorical 
works. 

Though Quintilian had been so fortunate in his public career, 
he was not exempt from the trials and misfortunes of life. At 
the beginning of the sixth book of the Institutions he speaks of 
the loss of his wife, who had died young, and of the recent death 
of his two sons, both of whom had given high promise. We 
learn from this passage that the elder and last surviving of these 
sons died when the work was already nearly half completed, and, 
indeed, that it had been undertaken partly with reference to his 
education. But, like Cicero, he sought in literary labor a solace 
for affliction. Alluding to Cicero's example, he says : eredendum 
doctimmU Twminilms qui unicum adversorum solatium literm jputor 
verunt t 

He lived to an advanced age, and is supposed to have died 
about the year 118 of our era, at the beginning of the reign of 
Hadrian. 

Of the works of Quintilian the InstUutio Oratoria^ or Eduea* 
tion of the Orator^ is the only one which has been preserved. 
Two other works are ascribed to him, though on insufficient 
grounds. One of these is a collection of declamations, some of 

* Inst Orat 12, 11, 1 : decet hoc prospieere nequid p^w quam feeerU^faeiaU 
t Inst Orat C, proem. 14. 

1* 
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whicli are elaborate, most of them, however, merely sketches or 
studies, and few of them bearing any resemblance to the writings 
of Quintilian. The other is the elegant treatise entitled Dialogtu 
de OratorHniSf usually published with the works of Tacitus, and 
now generally conceded by critics to be from the pen of that 
author.* 

The only work besides the Institutions known to have been 
published by Quintilian, is mentioned by our author himself in 
the following sentence at the end of the eighth book : 8ed de hoe 
satis, quia eundem locum pleniua in eo Ubro, quo eaussas eorruptae 
eloquentiae reddebamus, traetammus. The words aive caussas eor- 
ruptas eloquentiae have sometimes been appended to the title of 
the above-mentioned Dialogue de Oratorifms, on the supposition 
that this is the work referred to by Quintilian. But this theory 
is sufficiently disproved by the one argument, that the Dialogue 
does not treat of the locum or topic discussed by Quintilian in the 
last part of the eighth book, t 

Tlie Imtitutio Oratoria is an invaluable contribution both to 
polite literature and to liberal education. It is not in any sense 
a rival of the rhetorical works of Cicero. These, at least the 
best of them, were designed for the entertainment, perhaps for 
the more perfect finish, of such as had already attained a position 
as public speakers. But the book of Quintilian is a practical 
guide for the young man who is passing through the course of 
preliminary training for public life. It gathers up within com- 
paratively narrow limits, and adapts to the purposes of instruc- 
tion, the principles and doctrines widely diflfused through the 
rhetorical writings of Aristotle, Theophrastus, Dionysius, and 
Cicero. A didactic treatise, like this, must be characterized by 
simplicity of method, precision of statement, and fulness of 
detail. It must not presuppose in the reader, as do the finest 
works of Cicero, a high degree of culture in philosophy and 
letters already attained. In the Institutions, therefore, we shall 
not look for that originality, J that breadth, that freedom of 
digression, apd that noble negligence, which distinguish the de 

♦ See the excellent Introduction to Nippcrdey's edition of Tacitus; where the dif- 
ference between the style of the "• IMalogae ^^ and that of the other works of Tacltas ia 
aatiafactorily acconnted for. 

t The various arguments are summed up In the note on this passage hy Cappe- 
ronarius. 

X Quintilian says of Cicero : ITon enim pluvioB^ ut ait PindartMy aq^ias coUigit^ 
§ed vivo gurgiU exundat. 
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OraU/re, the Brutus^ and the Orator. But in its kind the book 
of Quintilian yet seeks an eqnal. 

It aims to present a proper idea of the responsibility and 
dignity of the orator's work. The preparation it proposes for 
thia high office conunences ahnost from the cradle. It takes into 
view the moral and intellectual culture of the child as well as 
that of the youth, and upon this earlier education of the nursery 
and the elementary school, it rears the more immediate and 
technical education of the professional school and the forum. 
It unfolds in a distinct and practical manner every principle 
pertaining either to the matter or to the form of oratory, and 
sets forth every rule of conduct essential to success and reputation. 

The Institutions are comprised in twelve books. The whole 
work is commonly entitled de Imtitfutiane Oratoria Libri xii. 
The topics discussed in the several books are briefly stated by 
the author in the introduction.* The first book gives an account 
of the home training and the school discipline which should 
precede the lessons of the rhetorician ; ea quae sunt ante offidum 
rhetoris. The second book treats of the primary exercises of the 
pupil in rhetoric; prima apud rhetarem dementa, and of the 
nature and object, and the utility and dignity of the rhetorical 
art ; ptae de ipsa rhetaricae stibstantia guaeruntur. The remain- 
ing books, except the last, are devoted to the five topics em- 
braced in every complete system of rhetoric, the partes rlietori^ae 
of Cicero, moenMon^ disposition or arrangementy composition, numh 
ary, and deUvery. t The discussion of invention and arrangement 
closes with the seventh book. The next four books are occupied 
chiefly with the subject of style; due attention, however, being 
given to m/emory and delivery. 

In the twelfth and last book the author presents his views of 
the character which should be maintained by the orator ; what 
principles should govern him in assuming, investigating, and 
pleading causes, what should be his style of eloquence, at what 
period of life he should retire from his work, and how spend the 
evening of his days ; qui mores ejus, quae in stiscipiendis, diseendis, 
agendis causis ratio, quod eloquentiae genus, quis agendi debeat 
esse finis, quae postjlnem studia. This he regards as the most im- 
portant, and at the same time the most adventurous part of his 

• Prooemium, 21. 

t Cic de Ifwemtione^ 1* 7, 9 : in,ventio^ disposition eloeuHo^ mwnorla^ pronwi^ 
ci<iti4i (rel acUo\ 
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work. It opens a wide and almost unexploied region. Unvm 
modo i7i iUa immensa vagtUate eemere videmur Marcum TnUium, 
And even Marcus Tollius has limited himself to a single one of 
these topics ; the kind of eloquence to be preferred by a perfect 
orator.* But Quintilian yentures to add also, as a no less vital 
element of the orator's education, some obseryations on the per- 
sonal morals, the responsibilities, duties, and proprieties pertain- 
ing to the whole life of the public speaker. At notftra temeritoi 
etiam morei 0% ecmabitur dwre^ et cusignabit officia. His orator 
must realize the definition of Oato, vir lamu dicmdi perUiu, 

Such is the substance of the oxily extant work of Quintilian ; 
a work deservedly eminent as a summary of all that was taught 
and practised in the eloquence of the ancient republics, and as 
itself a model of classical purity and beauty. 

Quintilian as an author has been remarkably fortunate. Ko 
writer ever found a public better prepared to appreciate and 
applaud. He had stood before the Boman world for twenty 
years, at once the most perfect teacher and pattern of eloquence. 
His hearers had copied, and circulated here and there in Italy 
and the proyinces, occasional specimens of his lectures. When it 
was known that he was himself writing a book which was to 
embody in an enduring form the rich stores of his learning and 
experience, all students as well as teachers of oratory looked 
impatiently for its appearance. It was greeted, of course, with 
universal applause. The Institutions of Quintilian became at 
once in oratory what the codes and pandects afterwards became 
in law. The book was admirably fitted to meet the wants of the 
day. Public speaking was still, in the silver age, even as in the 
republican period, one of the most earnest and Idghest occupa- 
tions of the Boman citizen ; and it was still one of the surest 
avenues to honor and wealth. The sphere of eloquence, indeed, 
was now confined to the senate and the civil courts. Those great 
popular assemblies which had once quickened the orator to his 
grandest efforts, had been long ago wholly suppressed. But the 
occasions for speaking were no fewer, though less stirring, and 
grandeur and pathos were now and then called for even in the 
centumviral courts and in the sessions of the pompous, though 
servile senate. It is needless, therefore, to say that all liberal 
education culminated in oratory, and that educators and students 
found in the practical character of the Institutions exactly what 

* Cie. Orat 1, 8: g^imerie quod etoquentiae genus probem maosime. 
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v^as needed to perfect tbeir training according to this Roman 
theory of cnlture. Thus it happened, in consequence of the pres- 
tige of the author's reputation, and the adaptation of the treatise 
to the wants of the public, that he eclipsed in the minds of his 
contemporaries all who had written before him on the same 
subject. The result was that the rhetorical treatises of Cicero 
were but little read, and those of the Greeks almost neyer. - 

Kor has the work been less fortunate in subsequent times. 
Its reputation was preserved through the middle ages, and 
though the manuscripts had gradually disappeared, or become 
mutilated, * so that in the time of Petrarch only imperfect copies 
were in use ; it happened that the Florentine scholar, Poggio, 
while attending the council of Constance in 1417, discovered a 
perfect exemplar of the Institutions in an old tower of the monas- 
tery of St. Gall. The recovered treasure was eagerly caught up 
by the scholars of the Renaissance. It was multiplied in manu- 
script, and soon afterwards by the newly invented art of print- 
ing. It was translated into all the polite languages; and so it 
continued to be, as in the silver age, the normal law of eloquence. 

Though the position which Quintilian has gained in the 
literary world by this happy combination of circumstances is 
perhaps higher than that which would be awarded by the 
verdict of an exact and candid criticism, yet we can scarcely 
overestimate the actual worth of his treatise, and the benefits 
which modem as well as ancient eloquence has derived from its 
study. His true position, as compared with that of Cicero, is 
thus happily stated by Campanus: Proinde de Quinttliano 916 
Mbe : post unam leaMssimam et unicam felidtiUem M, Ttdlii, quae 
FASTion LOGO msptdenda est omnibus et tanguam adoranda^ huko 
xmuM esse quern praecipuum Tuibere possis in eloqtjxntia dugem. 

A notice of Quintilian would be incomplete without some 
account of the influence of his criticism upon the writings of his 
age. It was the principal aim of his public instructions to 
reform the corrupted eloquence of his contemporaries, and to 
bring back a purer style of Latinity. 

In the century which had elapsed between Cicero and Quin- 
tilian, Rome had been thoroughly transformed from an aristo- 
cratic republic to a military autocracy. During the same inter- 

* Is (QaintillaiiaB) eero apud noa antea iltalos dico) Ua lacemtua eral, Ha etr- 
tumdsust ut nuUaforma^ nuUue habitus hominds in. eo recognoscere^r.—PoggioU 
L€iUt to OuarirU, 
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val the manners of the higher classes had become efTeminate, 
artificial, and depraved. This political revolution and social 
degeneracy had been attended by a change equally marked in 
the style of Koman eloquence. The language both of orators 
and writers was now characterized by showy declamation, rhe- 
torical parade, and by much of that quality which is now styled 
sensationalism. The reading public relished in books something 
kindred to the artificial dishes contrived by the surfeited Boman 
nobility to quicken their pampered appetites. Everything must 
strike and stimulate. They craved only that kind of reading 
which was stuffed with novel ideas and spiced with antithesis 
and epigrammalic point. That chaste and elegant style which 
had been brought by the writers of the golden age to the highest 
pitch of richness and beauty, '^the style which leaves the thought 
to its direct and natural development, adorning it only wiUi 
wealth of expression, and with the lofty movement of the 
period, which is everywhere marked by symmetry and har- 
mony," * the style of Cicero and Livy, had become too conmion- 
placefor the ambitious authors, and too. tame for the sensual 
readers of the imperial times. 

The literary Apicius who ministered most acceptably to this 
morbid craving for sensational writing was Lucius Aimaeus 
Seneca. This truly great thinker, and noble and almost inspired 
moralist, was led as much, perhaps, by an innate love for bold- 
ness of expression, as by the desire of pleasing his contemporaries, 
to clothe his ideas in the fashionable dress. Certainly no writer 
cultivated this manner to greats perfection, or used it with a 
keener relish or more telling efiect. It had only needed the 
sanction and example of a master-mind to impress it thoroughly 
on the literature of the period, and to make it supplant, for a 
time at least, the Latinity of the classical age. Such high 
authority it found in Seneca. If philosophy, and that too of the 
Stoic school, — ^for Seneca, though disclaiming to represent any 
school, was nevertheless substantially a Stoic,— could clothe its 
moral lessons in the most brilliant and studied forms of rhetoric, 
it followed that history and memoirs, and all writings of the 
epideictic class, should be not less adorned. All prose literature, 
therefore, now abounded in showy passages, adapted to quota- 
tion, in forms caught firom the earlier poets, and in new and 
^striking phrases. Even poetry was declamation in verse, and 

• Nipperdej. 
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oratoiy, of conne, was set off with the stilted and foppish rhe 
toric of the schools. Susceptibility of quotation was the test of 
excellence. The youth puisuing his literary studies at Borne, 
eagerly caught up *^fine sentences" from popular orators and 
lecturers* He wished to cany home something brilliant and 
deserving of memory. Sucli things as pleased his &ncy he often 
transmitted to his friends in the colonies and provinces.* This 
demand the speakers were ambitious to meet. 

Thus at the time of QuintUian^s final settlement in Home he 
found every department of letters pervaded with all possible 
enormities of corrupted taste. Seneca had taught the philoso- 
pher to declaim in moral essays. Valerius had declaimed in 
historical anecdotes, and Lucan in epic poetry. Even natural 
history and geography were composed in the declamatory vein. 
Every writer sought to appear ingenious, keen, and oracular. 
Abruptness, obscurity, affectation, imiform brilliancy, bombast, 
extravagance, every vice of a depraved taste, was rile in the pub- 
lications of the day. 

Fortunately for Quintilian, in his attempt at reform he was 
not compelled to encounter the living influence of Seneca. The 
tragic death of that eminent philosopher had occurred three 
years before. Another circumstance which favored Quintilian 
was the marked change in the tone of feeling and in the habits 
of the Romans brought about by the accession of the Flavian 
£eunily to the empire. The people were sobered, and social life 
was less ostentatious and artificial. A corrected judgment in 
respect to the fashions of society might be expected to heed the 
teachings of sound criticism in letters. Thus Quintilian, superior 
as he was in gifts and attainments to most of the literary men 
then living, surrounded by a multitude of devoted pupils from 
families of infiuence in Italy and the provinces, respected and be- 
friended by the imperial court, must have entered upon his labor 
of love with the strongest assurance of success. 

He did not intend, and could not hope, to bring back the 
Latinity of the Ciceronian age in all its characteristic features. 
It is not in the power of criticism to make the language of one 
generation precisely like that of generations past, t Quintilian 
could have no more reproduced Cicero in his own writings, 

• See the Dialogae de Ont. 20. 

t Cloero says of the archaic -writers: Imitari ntqutpottim si velim^ nee veHn^ 
/wtasat, H posHm, Brut 88, 28. 
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except as a literary curiosity, than Macaulay could have adapted 
to our times the prose style of Milton. His aim was simply to 
induce the writers of his day to employ the existing materials of 
the language according to the immutable laws of taste. His 
purpose is thus distinctly expressed in the tenth book : I am 
striving to call back the style of eloquence, corrupted and 
vitiated by every &ult, to severer standards.* 

In the style of the Institutions, composed in the full maturity 
of his powers, and in the perfect development of his judgment, 
he has fully exemplified all that he aimed throughout his pro- 
fessional life to enforce by precept. 

We can plainly see the happy influence of Quintilian^s earnest 
teachings in the Latin works which appeared while he was still 
engaged in public lecturing, as well as in some of those which 
were published after he had retired from professional life. It is 
most apparent in the Dialogue concerning Orators, and in the 
letters of the younger Pliny. The latter was a pupil of Quinti- 
lian, and ever remained his warm admirer and fast friend. His 
letters, indeed, indicate the man of refinement rather than of 
power, but as specimens of epistolary composition, apart from 
their historical value, they are deservedly ranked among the best 
of ancient times. The Dialogue on Orators, ascribed to Tacitus, 
is the most finished work in Latin written subsequent to the 
golden age, and wiU bear comparison even with the most perfect 
productions of that period. " There is no Latin book," says M. 
Pierron, " I do not except even the finest books of Cicero, to 
which the reader is held with a livelier interest. We learn much 
from it, and we meet, not here and there, but on every page, and 
in almost every line, those marks of genius, thoughts, images, 
expressions, which prove that the author had some reason for 
aflSrming that, after the heroes of ancient literature, new heroes 
could still arise." t 

Tacitus and the younger Pliny were associated together in 
the minds of their contemporaries as the two most accomplished 
and most eloquent of the Roman senators, and there can be no 
doubt that the bosom friend of Pliny was an admirer, if not a 
pupil, of Quintilian. At any rate the infiuence of Quintilian 
must have been felt by Tacitus, and cannot have failed to give 

* Oorruptum et omndbiM vitiia fractum dicmdi genua r&voeare ad 8weriora 
judijia conUndo, X 126. 

t Pierron, Histoire do la lit rom. p. 564. 
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direction to hk earliei: literary productions. The two most per- 
fect oratosB, therefore, and the two best prosaists of the century, 
excepting Quintilian himself, may be fairly regarded as the 
exponents of his teaching and criticism. And besides this we 
may justly ascribe to his efforts much of the more chastened 
character, and of the greater subordination of the language to 
the thought, which in general mark the prose style of Latin in 
the period of Trajan and Hadrian. In fine, the results of the 
critical labors of Quintilian are clearly traceable in the body of 
Roman literature, both secular and sacred, which appeared during 
and after his life, and in the laws of taste which have impressed 
themselves upon the writings and upon the eloquence of modem 
times. 
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LIBER DEOIMUS. 

tibro decimo haec contiiientiir: De copia yerborum. Quae legenda. 
Qui Graeoorum maxime legendu Qui Bomanomm. De imitatiODe. 
Quomodo Bcribendnm. Quomodo emendandom. Qaae maxime acri- 
benda. De eogitatione. Quomodo eztemporalis facilitaa paretnr et 
contineatiir. 

DE COPIA VEBBOBUM. 

L Sed haeo eloqaendi praecepta, sicat cognitioni 
fittnt necessaria, ita non satis ad yim dicendi valent, 
nisi illis firma qnaedam fiicilitas, quae apad Graecos 
i^ig nominatnr, accesserit ; ad qnam scribendo plus an 
legendo an dicendo conferatnr, solere qnaeri scio. 
Quod esset diligenti nobis ezaminandum cura, si qnali- 
bet earom rerom possemns una esse contentL Yemm 2 
ita sunt inter se connexa et indiscreta omnia, nt, si quid 
ex his defnerit, finstra sit in ceteris laboratnm. Nam 
neqne solida atqne robnsta fuerit nnqnam eloquentia, 
nisi mnlto stilo vires acceperit ; et citra lectionis ezem- 
plnm labor iUe carens rectore fluit. Qui autem sciet, 
quae, quoque sint modo dicenda, nisi tamen in procinc- 
tu paratamque ad omnes casus habuerit eloquentiam, 
velut clausis tbesauris incubabit. Kon autem ut quid- 3 
que praecipue necessarium est, sic ad efficiendum ora- 
torem maximi protinus erit momenti* Nam certe cum 
sit in eloquendo positum Oratoris officium, dicere ante 
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omnia est, atque hino initium eius artis fuisse manifes- 
tum est; proximam delude imitationem, novissimam 

4 Bcribendi quoque diligentiam. Sed ut perveniri ad 
samma nisi ex pnncipiisnon potest : ita procedente iam 
opere minima incipiunt esse quae prima sunt. Yerom 
nos non, quomodo instituendus orator, hoc loco dicimus ; 
nam id quidem aut satis aut certe uti potnimus dictnm 
est ; sed athleta, qui omnes iam perdidicerit a praecep- 
tore numeros, quo genere exercitationis ad certamina 
praeparandus sit. Igitur eum, qui res invenire et dis* 
ponere sciet, verba quoque et eligendi et collocandi 
rationem perceperit, instruamus, qua ratione, quod 
didicerit, iacere quam optime, quam facillime possit. 

6 Num ergo dubium est, quin ei velut opes sint quae- 
dam parandae, quibus uti, ubicunque desideratum erit, 
possit? Eae constant copia rerum ac verborum. 

6 Sed res propriae sunt cuiusque causae, aut paucis com- 
munes, verba in universas paranda ; quae si in rebus sin- 
gulis essent singula, minorem curam postularent, nam 
cuncta sese cum ipsis protinus rebus offerrent. Sed cum 
sint aliis alia aut magis propria aut magis omata aut plus 
efficientia aut melius sonantia : debent esse non solum 
nota omnia sed in promptu atque, ut ita dicam, in con- 
spectu, ut, cum se iudicio dicentis ostenderint, facilis ex 

7 Ms optimorum sit electio. Et quae idem significarent 
solitos scio ediscere, quo facilius et occurreret unum ex 
pluribus, et, cum essent usi aliquo, si breve intra spa- 
tium rursus desideraretur, eflRigiendae repetitionis 
gratia sumerent aliud, quo idem intelligi posset. Quod 
cum est puerile et cuiusdam infelicis operae tum etiam 
utile parum ; turbam enim tantum congregat, ex qua 
sine ^crimine occupet proximum quodque. 

8 Nobis autem copia cum iudicio paranda est vim 
orandi non circulatoriam volubilitatem spectantibus. 
Id autem consequemur optima legendo atque 
audiendo. Non enim solum nomina ipsa rerum 
cognoscemus Ilac cura, sed quid quoque loco sit aptis< 
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Bimum. Omnibus enim fere yerbis praeter pauca, quae 9 
Btmt parom verecnnda, in oratione locus est. Nam 
scriptores quidem iamborum veterisque comoediae 
etiam in illis saepe laudantur; sed nobis nostrum opus 
intueri sat est. Omnia yerba, exceptis de quibus dixi, 
sunt alicubi optima; nam et humilibus i nterim et yul- 
garibus opus, et quae nitidiore in parte yidentur sor- 
dida, ubi res poscit, proprie dicuntur. Haec ut sciamus 10 
atque eorum non significationem modo sed formas 
etiam mensurasque norimus, ut, ubicunque emnt posita, 
conyeniant, nisi multa lectione atque auditione assequi 
nullo modo possumus, cum omnem sermonem auribus 
primum accipiamus. Propter quod infantes a mutis 
nutricibus iussu regum in solitudine educati, etiamsi 
I yerba quaedam emisisse traduntur, tamen loquendi 
U> facultate caruerlnt. Sunt autem alia huius naturae, ut 11 
idem pluribus yocibus declarent, ita ut nihil significa- 
tionis, quo potius utaris, intersit, ut ensis et gladius ; 
alia vero, quae etiamsi propria rerum aliquarum sint 
nomina, rpoTr^ica)^ [quasi] tamen ad eundem intellectum 
feruntur, ut ferrum et raucro. Nam per abusionem 12 
sicarioa etiam omnes yocamus, qui caedem telo quo- 
cunque commiserint. Alia circuitu yerborum plurium 
ostendimuB, quale est Et pressi copia lactis. Plurima 
vero mutatione figuramus : iScio^ Non ignore et Nbn 
mefugit et Nbn me praeterit et Quia neacit f et Nemir 
ni dubium eat Sed etiam ex proximo mutuari libet. 13 
Nam et intelligo et sentio et video saepe idem valent 
quod scio. Quorum nobis ubertatem ac diyitias dabit 
lectio, ut non solum quomodo occurrent sed etiam quo- 
modo oportet utamur. Non semper enim haec inter 14 
se idem faciunt; nee sicut de intellectu animi recte 
dixerim video ita de visu oculortim inteUigo^ nee ut 
nvudto gladium sic mucronem gladius ostendit. Sed ut 1 5 
copia verborum sic paratur, ita non yerborum tantum 
gratia legendum yel audiendum est. Nam omnium, 
quaecunque docemus, hoc sunt exempla potentiora 
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etiam ipsis quae traduntur artibus, cum eo qui dkcit 
perductus est, ut intelligere ea sine demonstrante et 
fiequi iam suis yiribus possit, quia, quae doctor praece- 
pit, orator ostendit. 

16 Alia yero audientes, alia legentes magis adiuyant. 
Excitat qui dicit spiritu ipso, nee imagine et ambitu 
rerum sed rebus incendit. Viyxmt onmia enim et 
moyentur, excipimusque noya ilia yelut nascentia.cum 
fayore ao sollicitudine. Nee fortuna modo iudicii sed 

17 etiam ipsomm qui orant pericxilo afficimur. Praeter 
haeo yox, actio decora, commod^^t quisque locus 
postulabit, pronuntiandi, yel potentissima indicendo, 
ratio et, ut semel dicam, pariter omnia decent. In 
lectione certius indicium, quod audienti frequenter aut 
suus cuiquefeyor aut ille laudantium clamor extorquet. 

18 Pudet enim dissentire, et yelut tacita quadam yerecun- 
dia inbibemur plus nobis credere, cum interim et 
yitiosa pluribus placent, et a corfogatis laudantur 

19 etiam quae non placent. Sed e contrario quoque acci- 
dit, ut optime ^ctis gratiam praya indicia non refe- 
rant. Lectio libera est nee actionis impetu transcurrit ; 
sed repetere saepius licet, siye dubites siye memoriae 
affigere yelis. Kepetamus autem et tractemus, et ut 
cibos mansos ac prope liquefactos demittimus, quo 
facilius digerantur: ita lectio non cruda sed mxdta 
iteratione mollita et yelut confecta memoriae imita- 
tionique tradatur. 

^20^ Ac diu nonnisi optimus quisque et qui credentem 
sibi minime fallat legendus est, sed diligenter ac paene 
ad scribendi sollicitudinem ; neo per partes modo 
scrutanda omnia, sed perlectiis liber utique ex integro 
resumendus, praecipue oratio, cuius yirtutes frequenter 
21 ex m dustria quoque occultantur. Saepe enim praepa- 
rat, dissimulat, insidiatur orator, eaque in prima parte 
actionis dicit, quae sunt in summa profutura. Itaque 
suo loco minus placent, adhuc nobis quare dicta sint 
ignorantibus ; ideoque erunt cognitis omnibus repe- 
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tenda. Illud vero ntilifisimam, nosse eas causas, qua- 22 
nun orationes in manus sumpBerimos, et quotiens con- 
tinget, utrinqne habitas legere actiones : nt Demosthe- 
nis atque Aeschinis inter se contrarias; et Servii 
Sulpicii atqne Messalae, qnomm alter pro Anfidia, con- 
tra dixit alter; et Pollionis et Cassii reo Asprenate 
aliasque pltirimas. Qoin etiam si minns pares vide- 23 
bxmtur| aliquae^tamen ad cognosoendam litinm qnaes- 
tionem recte requirentnr, nt contra Ciceronis orationes 
Tuberonis in Ligariom et Hortensii pro Verre. Quin 
etiam, easdem causas ut qnisque egerit, ntile erit scire. 
iNTam de domo Ciceronis dixit Calidius, et pro MUone 
orationem Brutus exercitationis gratia scripsit, etiamsi 
egisse eum Cornelius Celsus falso existimat ; et Pollio 24 \i.(-u ? . i . 
et Messala defenderunt eosdem, et nobis pueris insignes H .^»>^ ' \ . » ? 
pro Voluseno Catulo Domitii Afri, Crispi Passieni, 
Decimi Laelii orationes ferebantur. Neque id statim 
legenti persuasum sit, omnia, quae optimi auctores 
dlxerint, utique esse perfecta. Nam et labuntur ali- 
quando et oneri cedunt et indulgent ingeniorum suo- 
rum voluptati, nee semper intendunt animum, nonnun- 
quam fatigantur; cum Ciceroni dormitare interim 
Demosthenes, Hor^tiQ vero etiam Homerus ipse videar 
tur. Summi enim sum;, homines tamen, acciditque his, 25 
qui, quidqxdd apud illos repererunt, dicendi legem pu- 
tant, ut deteriora imitentur, (id enim est facilius) ac se 
abunde similes putent, si vitia magnorum consequan- 
tur. Modesto tamen et circumspecto iudicio de tantis 26 
viris pronuntiandum est, ne, quod plerisque accidit, 
damnent quae non intelligunt. Ac si necesse est in 
alteram errare partem : omnia eorum legentibus pla- 
cere quam multa displicere, maluerim. 

Plurimum dicit oratori conferre Theophrastus lee- 21 
tionem poetarum, multique eius indicium seqiiuntur ; 
neque immerito. Namque ab his in rebus spiritus et 
in verbis sublimitas et in affectibus motus omnis et in 
personis decor petitur, praecipueque velut attrita cott 
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diano acta forensi iDgenia optinze rerum talium blandi- 
tia reparantur. Ideoque in hac lectione Cicero re- 

28 quiescendum pntat. Meminerimus tamen, non per 
omnia poetas esse oratori seqaendos nee liberate 
verboram nee licentia fignramm ; genns ostentationi 
comparatum, et praeter id, quod solam petit Yolapta- 
tern eamque etiam fingendo non falsa modo sed etiam 
quaedam incredibilia sectatur, patrocinio quoque aliquo 

29 iuvari: quod alligata ad certam pedum necessitatem non 
semper uti propriis possit, sed depulsa recta via neces- 
sario ad eloquendi quaedam deverticula con&giat, nee 
mutare quaedam modo verba sed extendere, corripere, 
convertere, dividere cogatur ; nos vero armatos stare 
in acie et summis de rebus decemere et ad victoriam 

30 nitL Neque ergo anna squalere situ ac rubigine velim, 
sed fulgorem inesse qui terreat, qualis est ferri, quo 
mens simul visusque praestringitur ; non qualis auri 
argentique, imbellis et potius habenti periculosus. 

^— 31 Historia quoque alere oratorem quodam uberi 
iucundoque suco potest ; verum et ipsa sic est legenda, 
ut sciamus, plerasque eius virtutes oratori esse vitandas. 
Est enim proxima poetis et quodammodo carmen solu- 
tum, et scribitur ad narrandum non ad probandum; 
totumque opus non ad actum rei pugnamque praesen- 
tem sed ad memoriam posteritatis et ingenii famam 
componitur; ideoque et verbis remotioribus et liberiori- 

32 bus figuris narrandi taedium evitat. Itaque, ut dixi, 
neque ilia Sallustiana brevitas, qua nihil apud aures 
vacuas atque eruditas potest esse perfectius, apud oc- 
cupatum variis cogitationibus iudicem et saepius ineru- 
ditum captanda nobis est; neque ilia Livii lactea 
ubertas satis docebit eum, qui non speciem expositionis 

33 sed fidem quaerit.. Adde quod M. Tullius ne Thucydi- 
dem quidem aut Xenophontem utiles oratori putat, 
quanquam ilium bellicum canere^ buius ore Musas esse 
locutas existimet. Licet tamen nobis in digressionibus 
uti vel bistorico nonnunquam nitore, dum in his, de 
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quibus erit qaaestio, pieminerimaSy non athletaruni 
tor^s sed militum lacert jUs^^se ; nee versicolorem illam, 
qua Demetrias Phalereus dicebatur uti, yestem bene 
ad forensem pulyerem &cere. Est et alius ex historiis 34 
nsus et is quidem maximus sed non ad praesentem per- 
tinens locum, ex cognitione rerum exemplorumque, 
quibus inpnmis instructus esse debet orator, ne omnia 
testimonia expectet a litigatore ; sed pleraque ex vetus* 
late diligentersibi cognita sumat, hoc potentiora, quod 
ea sola criminibus odii et gratiae vacant. 

A philosophorum yero lectioneut essent multa 35 
nobis petenda, vitio factum est oratorum, qui quidem 
illis optima sui operis parte cesserunt. Nam et do 
iustis, honestis, utilibus, iisque quae sint istis contraria, 
et de rebus divinis maxime dicunt et argumentantur 
acriter ; et altercationibus atque interrogationibus ora- 
torem futurum optime Socratici praeparant. Sed his 36 
quoque adhibendum est simile indicium, ut ctiam cum 
in rebus versemur iisdem, non tamen eandem esse con- 
dicionem sciamus litium ac disputationum, fori et audi- 
toiii, praeceptorum et periculorum. •* 

Credo exacturos plerosque, cum tantum esse utilita- 37 
tis in legendo iudicemus, ut id quoque adiungamus 
operi, qui sint, quae in auctore quoque praecipua virtus. 
Sed persequi singulos infiniti fiierit operis. Quippe 38 
cum in Bruto M. TuUius tot milibus versuum de Ro- 
manis tantum oratoribus loquatur et tamen de omnibus 
aetatis suae, quibuscum vivebat, exceptis Caesare 
atque Marcellp, silentium egerit : quis erit modus, si et 
Ulos et qui postea fuerunt et Graecos omnes et philoso- 
phos ? Fuit igitur brevitas ilia tutissima, quae apud 39 
Livium in epistola ad filium scripta, legendos Demos- 
thenem atqice Ciceronem^ tutn ita, ut quisque esset _ 
Demostheni et Ciceroni aimiUimics. Non est tamen 40 
dissimulanda nostri quoque iudicii summa. Paucos 
enim vel potius vix uUum ex his qui vetustatem pertu- 
lerunt existijno posse reperiri, quin indicium adhibenti- 
2 
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bus allatoras sit utilitatis aliquid, cum se Cicero ab 
illis quoque vetustissimis auctoribus, ingeniosis quidem 
sed arte carentibus, plarimum fateatur adiutnm. Neo 

41 miilto aliud de novis sentio. Quotas enim quisque 
inveniri tarn demens potest, qui ne minima quidem 
alicuius eerte fiducia partis memoriam posteritatis 
speraverit ? Qui si quis est : intra primos statim versus 
deprehendetur et citius nos dimittet, quam ut eius nobis 
magno temporis detrimento constet experimentum. 

42 Sed non quidquid ad aliquam partem scientiae pertinet, 
protinus ad faciendam etiam phrasin, de qua loquimur, 
accommodatum. 

p^ Verum antequam de singulis loquar, pauca in uni- 

43 versum de yarietate opinionum dicenda sunt. Nam 
quidam solos yeteres legendos putant neque in uUis 
aliis esse naturalem eloquentiam et robur viris dignum 
arbitrantur; alios recens baec lascivia deliciaeque et 
omnia ad yoluptatem multitudinis imperitae composita 

44 delectant. Ipsorum etiam qui rectum dicendi genus 
sequi yolunt alii pressa demum et tenuia et quae mini- 
mum ab usu cotidiano recedant, sana et yere Attica 
putant ; quosdam elatior ingenii yis et magis concitata 
et plena spiritus capit ; sunt etiam lenis et nitidi et 
compositi generis non pauci amatores. De qua diffe- 
rentia disseram diligentius, cum de genere dicendi 
quaerendum erit. Interim summatim, quid et a qua 
lectione petere possint, qui confirmare facultatem 

45 dicendi yolent, attingam, Paucos enim (sunt eminen- 
tissimi) excerpere in animo est. Facile est autem 
Btudiosis, qui sint his simillimi, iudicare ; ne quisquam 
queratur, omissos forte, quos ipse yalde probet. Fateor 
enim plures legendos esse quam qui a me nominabuntur. 

Sed nunc genera ipsa lectionum, quae praecipue 

^ convenire intendentibus, ut oratores fiant, existimem, 

CLl persequj(r. 

/ 46 Igitur, ut -^Jtjis ab love incipiendum putat, ita nos 

rite coepturi ab Ho mero yidemur. Hie enimquem- 
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admodum ex Oceano dicit ipse omnium fontiumque 
curates initium capere^ omnibus eloquentiae partibus 
exexuplum et ortom dedit. Hnnc nemo in magnis 
rebus sublimitate, in parvis proprietate superaverit. 
Idem laetuB ac pressus, iucundus et gravis, turn copia 
turn brevitate mirabilis, nee poetica modo sed oratoria 
virtute eminentissimus. Nam ut de laudibus, exhorta- i1 
tionibus, consolationibus taceam: nonne vel nonus 
liber, quo missa ad Achillem legatio continetur, vel in 
primo inter duces ilia contentio vel dictae in secundo 
sententiae omnes litium ac consiliorum explicant artes? 
Affectus quidem vel illos mites yel hos concitatos, nemo 48 
erit tarn indoctus, qui non in sua potestate hunc aucto- 
rem habuisse fateatur. Age vero, non utriusque opens 
ingressus in paucissimis versibus legem prooemiorum 
non dico servavit sed constituit ? Nam benevolum au- 
ditorem inyocatione dearum, quas praesidere vatibus 
creditum est, et intentum proposita rerum magnitudiae 
et docilem summa celeriter comprehensa facit. Nar- 49 
rare vero quis brevius quam qui mortem nuntiat Patro- 
cli, quis significantius potest quam qui Curetum Aetolo- 
rumque proelium exponit ? lam similitudines, amplifi- 
cationes, exempla, digressus, signarerum et argumenta 
^**^ceteraque^robandi ao refutandi sunt ita multa, ut etiam 

qui de artibus scripserunt plurim^ harum rerum testimo- O^/ 

yni^ ab hoc poeta petant. Nam epilogus qxddem quis 50 
unquam poterit illis Priami rogantis Achillem precibus 
aequari ? Quid ? in verbis, sententiis, figuris, disposi- 
tione totius operis nonne humani ingenii moduni ex- 
cedit ? ut magni sit virtutes eius non aemulatione, 
quod fieri non potest, sed intellectu seqtd. Verum hie 51 
omnes sine dubio et in omni genere eloquentiae procul 
a se reliquit, epicos tamen praecipue, videlicet quia 
clarissima in materia simili comparatio est. Raro 5i 
assurgit Hesiodus, magnaque pars eius in nominibus 
est occupata ; tamen utiles circa praecepta sententiae 
levitasque verborum et compositionis probabilis, datur 
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53 que ei palma in illo medio genere dicendL Contra in 
Antimacho via et gravitas et minime vulgare elo- 
quendi genus habet laudem. Sed quamvis ei secundaa 
fere grammaticornm consensus deferat : et affectibus et 
iacunditate et dispositione et omnino arte deficitur, ut 
plane manifesto appareat, quanto sit aJiud proximum 
W 54 esse aUud secimdom. Panyasin ex ntroque mixtum 
putant in eloquendo neutriusque aeqnare virtutes, 
alteram tamen ab eo materia alterum disponendi 
ratione snperarL ^j)ollonius in ordinem a gramma- 
ticis datum non yenit, quia Aristarchus atque Aristo- 
phanes, poetarum iadices, neminem sui temporis in 
numerum redegerunt ; non tamen contemnendum edidit 

55 opus aequali quadam mediocritate. ^ Arati materia 
motu caretyUt in qua nulla yarietas,nullus afTectus, nulla 
persona, nulla cuiusquam sit oratio ; sufficit tamen open, 
cui se parem credidit. Admirabilis in isuo genereTheo- 
crituB, sed musa ilia rustica et pastoralis non forum 

56 modo verum ipsam etiamurbem reformidat. Audire vi- 
c y ^ deor undiqu^^ngerentes nomina plurimorum poetarum. 

Quid ? Herciilis acta non bene Pisandros? '^ican- 
drum frustra secuti Macer atque Vergilius ? Quid? 
^uphorionem transibimus? quem nisi probasset 
Vergilius, idem nunquam certe conditorum Chalcidico 
versu carminum fecisset in Bucolicis mentionem. 
Quid? Horatius frustra Tyrtaeum Homero subiun- 

D7 git? Nee sane quisquam est tam procul a cognitione 
eorum remotus, ut non indicem certe ex bibliotheca 
sumptum transferre in libros suos possit. Nee ignoro 
igitur quos transeo nee utique danmo, ut qui dixerim 
esse in omnibus utilitatis aliquid. Sed ad illos iam pei^ 

58 fectis constitutisque viribus revertemur; quod in coenis 
grandibus saepe facimus, ut, cum optimis satiati sumus, 
varietas tamen nobis ex vilioribus grata sit. Tunc et 
el eg iam vacabit in manus sumere, cuius princeps 
habetur Callimachus, secundas confessione plurimo* 

5 9 rum^T h i 1 e t a s occupavit, Sed dum assequimur illam 
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firmain, ut dixi, facilitatem, optimis assnescendui^ est ^j j/^ 

et multa magis quam miiltoram lectione formaiida <iC^^ 

mens et dacendus color. Itaqne ex tribus receptis ' 

Aristarchi iudicio seriptoribus iamb o rum ad c|tv 

maxime pertinebit unus ArchiloehTis. Somma in 60 

hoc vis elocutionis, cum validae tum breves vibragtes- 

que sententiae, plurimum sanguinis atque nervorum, 

adeo ut videatur quibusdam, quod quoquam minor est, * ^ 'jV ' 

materiae esse non ingenii vitium. Novem vero Lyri- 61 

CO rum longe Pindarus princeps spiritus magnificen- 

tia, sententiis, figuris, beatissima rerum verborumque 

copia et velut quodam eloquentiae flumine; propter 

quae Horatius eum merito credidit nemini iDoitabilem. 

StesichoruaT quam sit ingenio validus, materiae quo- 62 

que ostendunt, maxima bella et clarissimos canentem 

duces et epici carminis onera lyra sustinentem. Keddit 

enim personis in agendo simul loquendoque debitam 

dignitatem, ac si tenuisset modum, videtur aemulari 

proximus Homerum potuisse; sed redundat atque 

e&nditur, quod ut est reprehendendum, ita copiae ^ 

vitium est. Alcaeus in parte opens aureo plectro 63 

merito donatur, qua tyrannos insectatus multum etiam 

moribus confert ; in eloquendo quoque brevis et magni- 

ficus et diligens et plerumque oratori similis; sed et 

lusit et in amores descendit, maioribus tamen aptior. 

SimonideSy tenuis alioqui, sermone proprio et iucun- 64 

ditate quadam commendari potest; praecipua tamen 

eius in commovenda miseratione virtus, ut quidam 

in hac eum parte omnibus eius operis auctoribus prae- 

ferant. — - -O 

Antiqua comoedia cum sinceram illam sermonis 65 
Attici gratiam prope sola retinet, tum facundissimae 
libertatis, etsi est insectandis vitiis praecipua, pluri- 
mum tamen virium etiam in ceteris partibus habet. 
Nam et grandis et elegans et venusta, et nescio an nll^, 
post Homerum tamen, quem, ut Achillem, semper excipi 
par est, aut similior sit oratoribus aut ad oral ores facien- 
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66 dos aptior, Plures eius auctores ; Aristophanes ta- 
menet Eupolis Gratinnsque praecipui. Tragoe- 
dias pninus in lucem Aeschylus protnlit, sublimia 
et gravis et grandiloquus saepe nsque ad vitium, sed 
rudis in plerisque et incompositas ; propter qnod cor- 

, rectas eius fabulas in certamen deferre posterioribus 
poetis Athenienses permiserunt, suntque eo modo multi 

67 eoronati. Sed longe clarius illustraverunt hoc opus 
Sophocles atque Euripides^ quorum in dispari 
dicendi via uter sit poeta melior, inter plurimos quaeri- 
tur. Idque ego sane, quoniam ad praesentem materiam 
nihil pertinet, iniudicatum relinquo. Illud quidem 
nemo non fateatur necesse est, iis, qui se ad agendum 

68 comparant, utiliorem longe fore Euripiden* Namque is 
et sermone (quod ipsum reprehendunt, quibus gravitas 
et cothurnus et sonus Sophoclis videtur esse sublimior) 
magis accedit oratorio generi et sententiis densus et in 
iis, quae a sapientibus tradita sunt, paene ipsis par, et 
dicendo ao respondendo cuHibet eorum, qui fiierunt in 
foro diserti, comparandus ; in aflfectibus vero cum omni- 
bus mirus tum in iis, qxd miseratione constant, facile 

69 praecipuus. Hunc et admiratus maxime est, ut saepe 
testatur, et eum secutus, quanquam in opere diverso, 
Menander, qui vel imus, meo quidem iudicio, dili- 
genter lectus, ad cuncta, quae praecipimus, efficienda 
sufficiat ; ita omnem vitae imaginem expressit, tanta in 
eo inveniendi copia et eloquendi fecultas, ita est omni- 

70 bus rebus, personis, aflfectibus accommodatus. Nee 
nihil profecto viderunt, qui orationes, quae Charisii 
nomine eduntur, a Menandro scriptas putant. Sed 
mihi longe magis orator probari in opere suo videtur, 
nisi forte aut ilia mala indicia, quae Epitrepontes, 
Epicleros, Locroe habent, aut meditationes in Psopho- 
dee, Nomothete, Hypobolimaeo non omnibus oratoriis 

71 numeris sunt absolutae. Ego tamen plus adhuo quid- 
dam collaturum eum declamatoribus puto, quoniam his 
necesse est secundum condicionem controversiarum 
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plures subire personas, patrum, filiornm, militum, rusti- 
comm, divitam, panperom, iraBcentitun, deprecantinm, 
mitiam, asperonim. In quibas omnibus mire custodi- 
tur ab hoc poeta decor. Atque ille quidem omnibus 72 
eiusdem operis auctoribus abstulit nomen, et fulgore 
quodam suae claritatis tenebras obduxit. Tamen 
h^bent alii quoque Gomici, si cum Tenia leguntur, 
quaedam quae possis decerpere; et praecipue Phile- 
mon, qui ut pravis sui temporis iudiciis Menandro 
saepe praelatus est : ita consensu tamen omnium meruit 
credi secundus. -^ ' • 

Historiam multi scripsere praeclare, sed nemo 73 
dubitat longe duos ceteris praeferendosj quorum diver- 
sa virtus laudem pacne est parem conseouta. Densus 
et brevis et semper instans sibi Thucydides^ dulcis 
et candidus et ftisus Herodotus ; ille concitatis hie 
remissis afiectibus melior, ille concionibus hie seimoni- 
bus, iUe vi hie voluptate. Theopompus his proxi- 74 
mus ut in historia praedictis minor, ita oratori magis 
similis, ut qui, antequam est ad hoc opus sollicitatus, diu 
ftierit orator. Philistus quoque meretur, qui turbae 
quamvis bonorum post eos auctorum eximatur, imita- 
tor Thucydidis et ut multo infirmior ita aliquatenus 
lucidior. Ephorus, ut Isocrati visum, calcaribus 
eget. Clitarchi probatur ingenium, fides infamatur. 76 
Longo pobt intervallo temporis natus Timagenes hoc 
est vel ipso probabilis, quod intermissam historias scri- 
bendi industriam nova laude reparavit. Xenophon 
non excidit mihi sed inter philosophos reddendus est. 

Sequitur oratorum ingens manus, ut^um decem 76 
simul Athenis aetas una tulerit. Quorum longe prin- 
ceps Demosthenes ac paene lex orandi fuit ; tanta 
vis in eo, tam densa omnia, ita quibusdam nervis inten- 
ta sunt, tam nihil otiosum, is dicendi modus, ut nee 
quod dedit in eo nee quod redundet invenias. Plenior 77 
Aeschines et magis flisus et grandiori similis, quo 
minus strictus est; camis tamen plus habet, minus 
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lacertorum. Dulcis in primis et acutus Hyperides, 
'/.y-f 0. eL.O^^^ed minoribus causis, ut non dixejrim utilior, magis par. 

78 His aetate Lysias maior, subtilis atque elegans et 
quo nihil, si oratori satis est doeere, quaeras perfectius. 
Nihil enim est inane, nihil arcessitum; puro tamen 

79 fonti quam magno flumini propior. Ijocrates in 
diverse genere dicendi nitidus et comptus et palaestrae 
quam pugnae magis accommodatus, omnes dicendi 
veneres sectatus est, nee immerito ; auditoriis enim se 
non iudiciis compararat ; in inventione fecilis, honesti 
studiosus, in compositione adeo diligens, ut cura eius 

80 reprehendatur. Neque ego in his, de quibus locutus 
sum, has solas virtutes sed has praecipuas puto, nee 
ceteros parum fuisse magnos. Quin etiam Phalerea 
ilium Demetrium, quanquam is primus inolinasse 
eloquentiam dicitur, multum ingenii habuisse et facun- 
diae fateor, vel ob hoc memoiia dignum, quod ultimus 
est fere ex Atticis, qui dici possit orator ; quem tamen 
in illo medio genere dicendi praefert omnibus Cicero. 

^ 81 Philosophorum, ex quibus plurimum se traxisse 
eloquentiae M. Tullius conifitetur, quis dubitet PI a to- 
ne m esse praecipuum sive acumine disserendi sive 
eloquendi facultate divina quadam et Homerica? 
Multum enim supra prosam orationem et quam pedes- 
trem Graeci vocant surgit, ut mihi non hominis ingenio 
sed quodam. Delphico videatur oraculo instinctus. 
82 Quid ego commemorem Xenophontis illam iucun- 
ditatem inaffectatam sed quam nulla consequi affectatio 
possit ? ut ipsae sermonem finxisse Gratiae videantur 
et, quod de Pericle veteris comoediae testimonium est, 
in hunc transferri iustissime possit, in labris eius sedisse 
33 quandam persuadendi deam*' Quid reliquorum S o c r a- 
ticorum elegantiam? Quid Aristotelem ? quem 
dubito scientia rerum an scriptorum copia an eloquendi 
suavitate an inventionum acumine an varietate operum 
clariorem putem. Nam in Tl^eophrasto tarn est 
loquendi nitor ille divinus, ut ex eo nomen quoquo 
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traxisse dicatur. Minas indulsere eloquentiae Stoici 84 
veteres ; Bed cum honesta suaBenmt turn in colligendo 
probandoqae, quae instituerant, plarimum valuerunt, 
rebus tamen acuti magis qaam, id quod sane non afieo- j^ 
taverunt, oratione magnificL <-^ 

Idem nobis per Romanes quoque auctores ordo 85 
ducendus est. Itaque ut apud illos Homerus sic apud 
nos Vergilius auspicatissimum dederit exordium, 
omnium eius generis poetarum Graecorum nostrorum- 
que baud dubie proximus. Utor enim verbis iisdem, 80 
quae ex Afro Domitio iuvenis excepi; qui mihi inter- 
roganti, quem Homero crederet maxime accedere, Se- 
cundu8ym<:^tj€8t VergilitM^prqpior tamen prima qiiam 
tertio. Et hercule ut illi naturae coelesti atque immor- 
tali cesserimus : ita curae et'Siligentiae vel ideo in boo 
plus est, quod ei fuit magis laborandum, et quantum 
eminentibus vincimur, fortasse aequalitate pensamus. 
Ceteri omnes longe sequentur. Nam Macer et Lu- 87 
cretins legendi quidem, sed non ut pbrasin, id est, 
corpus eloquentiae faciant; elegantes in sua quisque 
materia sed alter bumilis alter difficilis. Atacinus 
Varro in iis, per quae nomen est assecutus, interpres 
operis alieni, non spemendus quidem ^verum ad augen- 
dam facultatem dicendi parum locuples. Ennium 88 
sicut sacros vetustate lucos adoremus, in quibus gran- 
dia et antiqua robora iam non tantam babent speciem 
quantam religionem« Propiores alii atque ad boc, de 
quo loquimur, magis utiles. Lascivus quidem in berois 
quoque Ovidius et nimium amator ingenii sui, lau- i^x^.JS'. 
dandus tamen in partibus. Cornelius autem S e v e- 80 
rus, etiamsi yersificator quam poeta melior, si tamen, 
ut est dictum, ad exemplar primi libri bellum Siculum 
perscripsisset, vindicaret sibi iure secundum locunu 
Serranum consummari mors immatura non passa 
est; puerilia tamen eius opera et maximam indolem 
ostendunt et admirabilem praecipue in aetate ilia recti 
generis voluntatem. Multum in Valeric Flacco 90 
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nuper amisimus. Vehemens et poeticum ingeniiim 
Saleii Bassi fiiit, nee ipsum senectus maturayit. 
Rabirius ao Pedo non indigni cognitione, si vacet* 
Lucanas ardens et concitatus et sententiis clarissimus 
et, ut dicam quod sentio, magis oratoribus quam poetis 

91 imitandus, Ho8 nominavimus, quia GermanicumAu- 
gustum ab institutis studiis deflexit cura terrarum, 
parumque diis visum est esse eum maximum poetanim. 
Quid tamen his ipsis eius operibus, in quae, dona ^o im - 
perio, iuvenis secesserat, sublimius, doctius, omnibus 
denique numeris praestantius ? Quis enim caneret bella 
melius, quam qui sic gerit ? Quem praesidentes studiis 
deae propius audirent ? Cui magis suas artes aperiret 

92 familiare numen Minerva ? Dicent haec plenius futura 
saeeula, nunc enim ceterarum fulgore virtutum laus 
ista praestringitur. Nos tamen sacra litterarum colen- 
tes feras, Caesar, si non tacitum hoc praeterimus et 
Vergiliano certe versu testamur: 

Inter victrices hederam tibi serpere launcs, 

^^ 93 E 1 e g i a quoque Graecos provocamus, cuius mihi tersus 
atque elegans maxime videtur auctor Tibullus . Sunt 
qui Propertium malint. Ovidius utroque lasci- 
vior, sicut durior Gallus. Satira quidem tota nos- 
tra est, in qua primus insignem laudem adeptus 
Lucilius quosdam ita deditos sibi adhuc habet 
amatores, ut eum non eiusdem modo operis auctoribus 

94 sed omnibus poetis praeferre non dubitent. Ego 
quantum ab illis tantum ab Horatio dissentio, qui Lu- 
cilium fluere lutuUntum et ease aliquid^ quod tollere 
possis^ putat. Nam eruditio in eo mira et libertas 
atque inde acerbitas et abundantia salis. Multum est 

>l(St tersior ac purus magis Horatius et, n^ labor eius 

amore, praecipuus. Multum et verae gloriae quamvis 
uno libro Persiua meruit. Sunt clari hodieque et qui 

95 olim nominabuntur. Alteram illud etiam prius satirae 
genus sed non sola carminum varietate mixtum condi* 
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dit Tc^eu^tiiLS "y^arro y vir Romanomm eruditissi- 
mus. l*liirimos liic lilbros et doctissimos composuit, 
peritissimus linguae Latinae et omms antiquitatis et 
remm Graecamm nostrarumque, plus tamen scientiae 
collaturus quam eloquentiae. Iambus non sane a Bt 
Romanis celebratus est ut proprium opus, quibusdam 
interpositus ; cuius acerbitas in Catullo, Bibaculo, 
Horatio, quanquam illi epodos interveniat, reperie- 
tur. At Lyricorum idem Horatius fere solus 
legi dignus. Nam et insurgit aliquando et plenus est 
iucunditatis et gratiae et vanis figuris et verbis feli- 
cissime audax. Si quern adiicere yells, is erit C a e s i u s 
Bassus, quern nuper vidimus; sed eum longe prae- 
cedunt ingenia viventiuuL Tragoediae scriptores 97 
veterum At^ti^us atque P^<^uyius clarissimi gravi- 
tate sententiarum, verborum pondere, auctoritate per- 
sonarum. Ceterum nitor et summa in cxcolendis 
operibus manus magis videri potest temporibus 
quam ipsis deiuisse. Virium tamen Attio plus tribui- 
tur ; Pacuvium videri doctiorem, qui esse docti aflfect- ' 
ant, volunt, lam Varii Thyestes cuilibet Graecarum 98 
comparari potest, Ovidil M edea videtur mihi os- 
tendere, quantum ille vir praestarc potuerit, siingenio 
suo imperare quam indulgere maluisset. Eorum quos 
viderim longe princeps Pomponius Secundus, 
quem senes quidem parum tragicum putabant, erudi- 
tione ac nitore praestare confitebantur. Incomoedia 99 
maxime claudicamus, licet Varro Musas^ Aelii Stilo- 
nis sententia, Plautino dicat aermone locuturcLS fuissey 
si Latine loqui veUent^ licet Gaecilium veteres lau- » 
dibus ferant, licet Terentii scripta ad Scipionem 
Africanum referantur ; quae tamen sunt in hoc genere 
elegantissima et plus adhuc habitura gratiae, si intra 
versus trimetros stetissent. Vix levem consequimur 100 
umbram, adeo ut mihi sermo ipse Komanus non reci- 
pere videatur illam soils concessam Atticis venerem, 
cum earn ne Graeci quidem in alio genere linguae 
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obtinuerint. Togatis exccllit Afranius; utinam non 
inqainasset argumeuta puerorum foedi^ amoribus, 
mores Buos fasgus. 
'101 At non historia cesserit Graecis, nee opponere 
Thucydidi Sallnstiu m verear. Neque indignetur 
sibi Herodotus aequari T^Livium , cum in narrando 
mirae iucunditatis clarissimique candoris tum in con- 
cionibus supra quam enarrari potest eloquentem ; ita 
quae dicuntur omnia cum rebus tum personis accom- 
modata sunt ; affectus quidem, praecipueque eos qui 
sunt dulciores, ut parcissime dicam, nemo historicorum 

102 commendavit magis. Ideoque immortalem illam Sal- 
lustii velocitatem diversis virtutibus consecutus est. 
Nam mihi egregie dixisse videtur Servilius Noni- 
anus, pares eos magis quam similes ; qui et ipse a 
nobis auditus est, clari vir ingenii et sententiis creber 
sed minus pressus quam historiae auctoritas postulat. 

103 Quam paulum aetate praecedens eum BassusAufi- 
dius egregie, utique in libris belli, Germanici, prae- 
stitit, genere ipso probabilis^in o&nibuD) ocd in quibus- 

104 dam suis ipse viribus minor. Superest adhuc et ex- 
ornat aetatis nostrae gloriam vir saeculorum memo- 
ria diffnus, qui olim. nomimibitur, nunc intelliffitur. * 

"" Habet amatores nee «Htatoremj^^Q^-^m- libertas, quan- 

fit A.' 

quam circumcisis quae dixisse^J^ocueiTt. Sed elatum 
abunde spiritum et audaces sententias deprehendas 
etiam in iis, quae manent. Sunt et alii scriptores 
boni, sed nos genera degustamus non bibliotbecas 
excutimus. 

105 Oratores vero vel praecipue Latinam eloquen- 
tiam parem facere Graecae possint. KTam Ciceron 
nem cuicunque eorum fortiter opposuerim. Neo 
ignoro, quantam mihi concitem pugnam, cum praeser- 
tim non sit id propositi, ut eum Demostheni compa- 
rcm hoc tempore ; neque enim attinet, cum Demo- 
sthenem in primis legendum vel ediscendum potius 

106 putem. Quorum ego viitutes plerasque arbitror simi' 
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les, consilioniy ordinem, dlYidendi, praeparandi, pro- 
bandi rationem, omnia denique quae Bnnt inyentionis. 
In eloquendo est aliqua diversitas; densior Die hio 
copiosior, ille concladit astrictius hie latiuB, pugnat ille 
acmnine semper hio firequenter et pondere, illi nihil 
detrahi potest hoic nihil adiici, curae plus in illo in hoc 
naturae. Salibascerteetcommiseratione,qiiidaoplu- 107 
rimum affectus valent, yincimus. Et fortasse epilogos 
illi moB civitatis abstulerit ; sed et nobis ilia, quae Attici 
mirantur, diversa Latini sermonis ratio minus permise- 
rit. In epistolis quidem, quanquam sunt utriusque, dia^ 
logisve,']5iuibus nihil ille, nulla contentio est. Ceden- 108 
dum vero in hoc, quod et prior ftiit et ex magna parte 
Ciceronem, quantus est, fecit. Nam mihi videtur M. 
Tullius, cum se totum ad imitationem Graecorum con- 
tulisset, effinxisse vim Demosthenis, copiam Platonis, 
iucunditatem Isocratis. Neo vero quod in quoque 109 
optimum fuit, studio consecutus est tantum ; sed plu- 
rimas vel potius omnes ex se ipso virtutes extulit im- 
mortalis ingenii beatissima ubertas. Non enim plvr 
viaSy ut ait Pindarus, ag^uas coUigit sed vivo gurgite 
exnndat^ dono quodam providentiae genitus, in quo 
totas vires suas eloquentia experiretur. Nam quis 110 
docere diligentius, movere vehementius potest ? Cui 
tanta unquam iucunditas affuit ? ut ipsa ilia, quae ex- 
torquet, impetrare eum credas, et cum transversum vi 
sua iudicem ferat J tamen ille non rapi videatur sed 
sequi lam in omnibus, quae dicit, tanta auctoritas 111 
inest, ut dissentire pudeat, nee advocati studium sed 
testis aut iudicis afferat fidem; cum interim haec 
onomia, quae vix singula quisquam intentissima cura 
consequi posset, fluunt illaborata, et ilia, qua nihil pul- 
chrius auditum est, oratio prae se fert tamen felicissi- 
mam facilitatem. Quare non immerito ab hominibus lid 
aetatis suae regnare in iudiciis dictus est, apud poste- 
ros vero id consecutus, ut Cicero iam non hominis 
nomen sed eloquentiae habeatur. Hunc igitur specte- 
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mus, hoc propositum nobis sit exemplum, ille se pro- 
^IV-^ 113 fecisse sciat, cui Cicero valde placebit. Multa in 
Asin i o Pollion e inventio, summa diligentia, adeo 
ut quibusdam etiam nimia videatur, et consilii et 
animi satis ; a nitore et iucnnditate Ciceronis ita longe 
abest, ut videri possit saeculo prior. At Messala 
nitidus et candidus et qnodammodo praeferens in 

114 dicendo nobilitatem suam, viribus minor. C. vero 
Caesar si foro tantum vacasset, non alius ex nostris 
contra Ciceronem nominaretur. Tanta in eo vis est, 
id acumen, ea concitatio, ut ilium eodem animo di- 
xisse, quo bellavit, appareat; exomat tamen haec 
onmia mira sermonis, cuius proprie studiosus fuit, ele- 

115 gantia. Multum ingenii in Caelio et praecipue in 
accusando multa urbanitas, dignusque vir cui et mens 
melior et vita longior contigisset. Inveni qui Cal- 
vum praeferrent omnibus, inveni qui Ciceroni crede- 
rent, eum nimia contra se calunmia verum sanguinem 
perdidisse ; sed est et sancta et gravis oratio et custo- 
dita et frequenter vehemens quoque. Imitator autem 
est Atticorum, fecitque illi properata mors iniuriara, si 
quid adiecturus sibi, non si quid detracturus fuit. 

116 Et Servius Sulpicius insignem non immerito 
femam tribus orationibus meruit. Multa, si cum 
iudicio legatur, dabit imitatione digna Cassius 
Severus, qui si ceteris virtutibus colorem et. gravi- 
tatem orationis adiecisset, ponendus inter praecipuos 

117 foret. Nam et ingenii plurimum est in eo et acerbi- 
tas mira, et urbanitas eius summa ; sed plus stomacho 
quam consilio dedit. Praeterea ut amari sales: ita 

118 frequenter amaritud© ipsa ridicula est. Sunt alii 
multi diserti, quos persequi longum est. Eorum quos 
viderim Domitius Afer et lulius Africanus 
longe praestantissimi. Arte ille et toto genere di- 
cendi praeferendus et quem in numero veterum ha- 
bere non timeas ; hie concitatior sed in cura verborum 
nimius et compositione nonnunquam longior, et trans- 
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Mionibus param modictus. Erant clara et nuper^^ h 
ingenia. Et Trachalns pleramque sublimisct satis 119 
apertus fuit et qaem velle optima crederes, auditus 
tamen maior; nam et yocis, qnantam in nullo cog- 
novi, felicitas et pronuntiatio vel scenis suffe^ura et 
decor omnia denique ei, quae sont extra, supeiiuerant ; 
et Vibius Crispns compositus et iucmidus et de- 
lectationi natus, privatis tamen cansis quam publicis 
melior. lulio Secundo, si longior contigisset aetas, 1 20 
clarissimum profecto nomen oratoris apud posteros 
foret. Adiecisset enim, atque adiiciebat ceteris virtu- 
tibus suis quod desiderari potest. Id est autem, at 
esset multo magis pngnans et saepius ad cnram rerum 
ab elocutione respiceret. Ceterum interceptus quoque 121 
magnmn sibi yindicat locum ; ea est facnndia, tanta 
in explicando quod yelit gratia, tam candidum et 
lene et speciosum dicendi genus, tanta yerborum 
etiam quae assumpta sunt proprietas, tanta in quibus- 
dam ex periculo petitis significantia. Habebunt, qui 122 
post nos de oratoribus scribent, magnam eos, qui 
nunc yigent, materiam yere laudandi. Sunt enim 
summa hodie, quibus illustratur forum, ingenia. 
Namque et consummati iam patroni yeteribus aemu- 
lantur, et eos iuyenum ad optima tendentium imitatur 
ac sequitur industria. 

Supersunt, qui de philosophia scripserint, quo 123 
in genere paucissimos adhuc eloquentes litterao Ko- 
manae tulerunt. Idem igitur M^ y^lliui?, qui ubi- 
que, etiam in hoc opere Platonis aemulus extitit. 
Egregius yero multoque quam in orationibus prae- 
stantior Brutus suffecit ponderi rerum; scias eum 
sentire quae dicit. Scripsit non parum multa Cor- 124 
nelius Celsus, Sextios secutus, non sine cultu ac 
nitore. Plant us in Stoicis rerum cognitioni utilis. 
In Epicureis leyis quidem sed non iniucundus tamen 
auctor est Catius. Ex industria Senecam inomni 126 
genere eloquentiae distuli propter yulgatam falso de 
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me opinionem, qua damnare cum et invisum quoque 
habere sum creditus. Quod accidit mihi, dum comip- 
tum et omnibus vitiis fractum dicendi genus revocare 

126 ad severiora iudieia contendo. Tum autem solus hie 
fere in manibus adolescentium fait. Quern non equi- 
dem omnino conabar excutere sed potioribus praeferri 
non sinebam, quos ille non destiterat incessere, cum, 
diversi sibi conscius generis, placere se in dicendo 
posse, quibus illi placent, diffideret. Amabant autem 
eum magis quam imitabantur tantumque ab eo define- 

127 bant, quantum ille ab antiquis descenderat. Foret 
enim optandum, pares ao saltem proximos illi viro 
fieri Sed placebat propter sola vitia et ad ea se quia- 
que dirigebat effingenda, quae poterat ; deinde cum 
se iactaret eodem modo dicere, Senecam infamabat. 

128 Cuius et multae alioqui et magnae virtutes fuerunt, 
ingenium facile et copiosum, plurimum studii, multa 
rerum cognitio ; in qua tamen aliquando ab his, qui- 
bus inquirenda quaedam mandabat, deceptus est. 
Tractavit etiam omnem fere studiorum materiam. 

129 Nam et orationes eius et poemata et epistolae et dia- 
logi feruntur. In philosophia parum diligens, egre- 
gius tamen vitiorum insectator ftdt. Multae in ^o 
claraeque sententiae, multa etiam morum gratia lo- 
genda; sed in eloquendo corrupta pleraque atque 
eo pemiciosissima, quod abundant dulcibus vitiis. 

1 80 Velles eum fiuo ingenio dixisse, alieno iudicio. Nam 
si aliqua contempsisset, si partem non concupisset, si 
non omnia sua amasset, si rerum pondera minutissi- 
mis sententiis non firegisset : consensu potius erudito- 

131 rum quam puerorum amore comprobaretur. Verum 
sic quoque iam robustis et severiore genere satis firma- 
tis legendus vel ideo, quod exercere potest utrinque 
iudicium. Multa enim, ut dixi, probanda in eo, multa 
etiam admiranda sunt, eligere modo curae sit ; quod 
utinam ipse fecisset. Digna enim fuit ilia natura, 
quae meliora vellet, quae quod voluit effbcit. 
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DE IMITATIONE. 



n. Ex his ceterisque lectione dignis aactoribus ct 
verborum sumenda copia est et varietas figuraram et 
componendi ratio, turn ad exemplum virtutum omnium 
mens dirigenda. Neque fnim dubitari potest, quin 
artis pars magna contineatnr imitatione. Nam ut 
invenire primum ftiit estqne praecipnum : sic ea, quae 
bene inventa sunt, utile sequi Atque omnis vitae 2 
ratio sic constat, ut quae probamus in aliis facere ipsi 
velimus. Sic litterarum ductus, ut scribendi fiat usus, 
pueri sequuntur ; sic musici vocem docentium, pictorcs 
opera priorum, rustici probatam experimento culturam 
in exemplum intuentur; omnis denique disciplinae 
initia ad propositum sibi praesoriptum formari vide- 
mus. Et hercule necesse est aut similes aut dissimiles 3 
bonis simus. Similem raro natura praestat, frequenter 
imitatio. Sed hoc ipsum, quod tanto faciliorem nobis 
rationem omnium facit quam ftiit iis, qui nihil quod 
sequerentur habuerunt, nisi caute et cum iudicio appre- 
henditur, nocet. 

Ante omnia igitur imitatio per se ipsa non sufficit, 4 
vel quia pigri est ingenii contentum esse iis, quae sint 
ab aliis inventa. Quid enim futurum erat temporibus 
illis, quae sine exemplo fnerunt, si homines nihil, nisi 
quod iam cognovissent, faciendum sibi aut cogitandum 
putassent ? Nempe nihil fuisset inventum. Cur igi- 6 
tur nefas est reperiri aliqtdd a nobis, quod ante non 
ftierit ? An iUi rudes sola mentis natura ducti sunt in 
hoc, ut tam multa generarent : nos ad quaerendum non 
eo ipso concitemur, quod certe seimus invenisse eos, 
qui quaesierunt ? Et cum illi, qui nullum cuiusquam rci 6 
habuerunt magistrum, plurima in posteros tradiderint : 
nobis usus aliarum rerum ad eruendas alias non pro- 
derit, sed nihil habebimus nisi beneficii alieni ? Que- 
madmodum quidam pictores in id solum student, ut 
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V describere tabulas mensuris ac lineis sciant. Tui*pe 
etiam illud est, contentmn esse id conseqxd quod imite- 
ris. Nam rursus quid erat fiiturum, si nemo plus e^ 
fecisset eo quern sequebatur? Nihil in poetis supra 
Livium Andronioum, nihil in historiis supra Pontifi 
cum annales haberemus ; ratibus adhuc navigaretur ; 
non esset pictura, nisi quae lineas modo extremas 
umbrae, quam corpora in sole fecissent, circumscribo- ^ 

8 ret. Ac si omnia percenseas : nulla jut ars, qualis ^^ - 
'"^^venta est, nee iatra initium stetit ; nisi forte nostra 
potissimum tempera damnamus huius infelicitatis, ut 
nunc demum nihil crescat. Nihil autem crescit sola 

imitatione. Quodsi prioribus adiicere fas non est : 
quomodo sperare possumus ilium oratorem perfectum ? 
cum in his, quos maximos adhuc novimus, nemo sit 
inventus, in quo nihil aut desideretur aut reprehenda- 
tur. Sed etiam qui summa non appetent, contendere 

10 potius quam sequi debent. Nam qui agit ut prior sit, 
forsitan, etiamsi non transient, aequabit. Eum vero 
nemo potest aequare, cuius vestigiis sibi utique insisten- 
dum putat. Necesse est enim, semper sit posterior qui 
sequitur. Adde quod plerumque facilius est plus 
facere quam idem. Tantam enim difficultatem habet 
similitudo, ut ne ipsa quidem natura in hoc ita evalue- 
rit, ut non res simplicissimae, quaeque pares maxime 

1 1 videantur, utique discrimine aUquo discemantur. Adde 
quod, quidquid alteri simile est, necesse est minus sit 
eo, quod imitatur, ut umbra corpore et imago facie et 
actus histrionum yeris affectibus. Quod in orationibus 
quoque evenit. Namque eis, quae in exemplum assu- 
mimus, subest natura et vera vis ; contra omnis imita- 
tio ficta est et ad alienum propositum accommodatur. 

12 Quod facit, ut minus sanguinis ac virium declamationes 
habeant quam orationes ; quod in illis vera in his assi- 
mulata materia est. Adde quod ea, quae in oratore 
maidma sunt, imitabilia non sunt, ingenium, inventio, 

13 vis, facilitas et quidquid arte non traditur. Ideo 
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plerique, cum verba qnAedam ex orationibus excerpse- 
mnt aut aliqnos compositionis certos pedes, mire a se, 
quae legerunt, effingi arbitrantor ; cum et verba interv 
cidant invalescantque temporibus, ut quorum certissi- 
ma sit regula in consuetudine, eaque non sua natura 
sint bona aut mala (nam per se soni tantum sunt) sed 
prout opportune proprieque aut secus collocata sunt ; 
et compositio cum rebus accommodata sit tum ipsa 
varietate gratissima. 

Quapropter exactissimo iudicio circa banc partem 14 
Btudiorum examinanda sunt omnia. Primum, quos 
imitemur ; nam sunt plurimi, qui similitudinem pessi- 
mi cuiusque et corruptissimi concupierunt ; tum in 
ipsis, quos elegerimus, quid sit, ad quod nos efficiendum 
comparemus. Nam in magnis quoque auctoribus inci- 15 
dunt aliqua vitiosa, et a doctis inter ipsos etiam mutuo 
reprehensa ; atque utinam tam bona imitantes dicerent 
melius quam mala peius dicunt. Nee yero saltern iis, 
quibus ad evitanda vitia iudicii satis iuit, sufficiat ima- 
ginem virtutis effingere et solam, ut sic dixerim, cutem, 
vel potius illas Epicuri figuras, quas e summis corporis 
bus dicit effluere. Hoc autem bis accidit, qui non in- 10 
trospectis penitus yirtutibus ad primum se yelut aspeo- 
tum orationis aptarunt; et cum iis felicissime cessit 
imitatioj' verbis atque numeris sunt non multum diffe- 
rentes, vim dicendi atque inventionis non assequuntur, 
sed plerumque declinant in peius et proxima virtuti- 
bus vitia comprehendunt fiuntque pro grandibus tumidi, 
pressis exiles, fortibus temerarii, laetis corrupti, com- 
positis exultantes, simplicibus negligentes. Ideoque 17 
qui borride atque incomposite qu)smUibet*illud fidgidum - ( ^' 
et inane extulerunt, antiquis se pares credunt; qui 
carent cultu atque sententiis, Atticis scilicet ; qui prae- 
cisis conclusionibus obscuri, Sallustium atque Tbucy- 
didem superant ; tristes ac ieiuni Pollionem aemulan- 
tur ; otiosi et supini, si quid modo longius circumduxe- 
runt, iurant ita Ciceronem locuturum fuisse. Noveram 1 8 
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quosdam, qui Be^pulchre expressisse genus illud codes- 
tis huius in dicendo viri sibi viderentUTy si in clausula 
posuissent JSase videatur. Ergo primum est, ut quod 
imitaturus est quisque intelligat et, quare bonum sit, 
sciat. 

19 Turn in suscipiendo onere consulat suas vires. 
Nam quaedam sunt imitabilia, quibus aut infirmitae 
naturae non sufficiat aut diversitas repugnet. Ne, cui 
tenue ingenium erit, sola velit fortia et abrupta ; cui 
forte quidem sed indomitum, amore subtilitatis et vim 
suam pcrdat et elegantiam quam cupit non assequatur. 
Nihil est enim tarn indecens, quam cum mollia dure 

20 fiunt. Atque ego illi praeceptori, quem instituebam 
in libro secundo, credidi non ea sola docenda esse, ad 
quae quemque discipulorum natura compositum vide- 
ret ; nam is et adiuvare debet, quae in quoque eorum 
invenit bona, et, quantum fieri potest, adiicere quae 
desunt et emendare quaedam et mutare ; rector enim 
est alienorum ingeniorum atque formator. Difficilius 

21 est naturam suam fingere. Sed ne ille quidem doctor, 
quanquam omnia quae recta sunt velit esse in suis 
auditoribus quam plenissima, in eo tamen, cui naturam 
obstare viderit, laborabit. 

Jf Id quoque vitandum, in quo magna pars errat, ne 

in oratione poetas nobis et historicos, in illis operibus 

22 oratores aut declamatores imitandos putemus. Sua 
cuique proposita lex, suus cuique decor est. Nam neo 
comoedia cothurnis assurgit, nee contra tragoedia 
socculo ingreditur. Habet tamen omnis eloquentia ali- 

23 quid commune; imitemur quod commune est. Etiam 
hoc solet incommodi accidere iis, qui se uni alicui 
generi dediderunt, ut, si asperitas iis placuit alicuius, 
banc etiam in leni ac remisso causarum genere non 
exuant ; si tenuitas ac iucunditas, in asperis gravibus-< 
que causis ponderi rerum parum respondeant : cum sit 
diversa non causarum modo inter ipsas condicio, sed in 
singulis etiam causis partium, sintque alia leniter alia 
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aspere alia concitate alia remisse, alia docendi alia mo- 
vendi gratia dicenda ; quornm omnium dissimilis atque 
diversa inter se ratio est. Itaque ne hoc q^dem 24 
suaserim, imi se alicoi proprie, quern per omnia sequa- 
tur, addicere. Omnium perfectissimus Graecorom 
Demosthenes, aliquid tamen aliquo in loco melius alii, 
plurima ille. Sed non qui maxime imitandus et solus 
imitandus est. Quid ergo ? non est satis omnia sic 25 
dicere, quomodo M. Tullius dixit ? Mihi quidem satis 
esset, si omnia consequi possem. Quid tamen noceret 
vim Caesaris, asperitatem Caelii, diligentiam Pollionis, 
indicium Calvi quibusdam in locis assumere ? l!^am 26 
praeter id quod prudentis est, quod in quoque optimum 
est, si possit, suum facere : turn in tanta rei difficultate 
unum intuentes vix aliqua pars sequitur. Ideoque 
cum totum exprimere quem elegeris paene sit homini 
inconcessum : plurium bona ponamus ante oculos, ut 
aliud ex alio hacreat, et quod cuique loco conveniat 
aptemus. -^"^ 

Imitatio autem (nam saepius idem dicam) non sit 27 
tantum in verbis. HIuc intendenda mens, quantum fue- 
rit illis viris decoris in rebus atque personis, quod'con- 
silium, quae dispositio, quam omnia, etiam quae delecta- 
tioni yideantur data, ad victoriam spectent ; quid aga- 
tur prooemio, quae ratio et quam varia narrandi, quae 
vis probandi ao refellendi, quanta in affectibus omnis 
generis movendis scientia, quamque laus ipsa popularis 
utilitatis gratia assumpta, quae tum est pulcherrima, 
cum sequitur non cum arcessitur. Haec si pervideri- 
mus, tum vere imitabimur. Qui vero etiam propria 28 
his bona adiecerit, ut suppleat quae deerant, circumci- 
dat, si quid redundabit : is erit, quem quaerimus, per- 
fectus orator; quem nunc consummari potissimum 
oporteat, cum tanto plura exempla bene dicendi super- 
sint, quam illis, qui adhuc summi sunt, contigerunt. 
Nam erit haec quoque lauseorum,ut priores superasse, 
posteros docuissc dicantur. 
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QUOMODO SCRIBENDUM. 



in. Et haec quidem auxilia extrinsecus adliibeii* 
tur ; in lis quae nobis ipsis paranda sunt, nt laboris sic 
utilitatis etiam longe plarimnm affert stilus. Nee 
immerito M. Tullius hunc optimum eff^ectorem ac mor 
gistrum dicendi vocavit ; cui sententiaejiersonam L. 
Crassi in disputationibus, quae sunt de oratore, assig- 
nando, indicium suum cum illius auctoiitate coniunxit. 

2 Scribendum ergo quam diligentissime et quam pluri- 
mum. Nam ut terra altius eflfbssa generandis alendis- 
que seminibus fecundior fit : sic profectus non a summo 
petitus, studiorum fructus et ftmdit uberius et fidelius 
continet. Nam sine hac quidem conscientia ipsa ilia 
ex tempore dicendi facultas inanem modo loquacitatem 

3 dabit et verba in labris nascentia. Illic radices, illic 
fundamenta sunt, illic opes velut sanctiore quodam 
aerario reconditae, unde ad subitos quoque casus, cum 
res exiget, proferantur. Vires faciamus ante omnia, 
quae sufficiant labori certaminum et usu non exhau^ 

4 riantur. Nihil enim rerum ipsa natura voluit magnum 
effici cito, praeposuitque pulcherrimo cuique operi dif- 
ficultatem ; quae nascendi quoque banc fecerit legem, 
ut maiora animalia diutius visceribus parentis con- 
tinerentur. 

Sed cum sit duplex quaestio, quomodo et quae 

5 maxime scribi oporteat, iam bine ordinem sequar. Sit 
primo vel tardus dum diligens stilus ; quaeramus opti 
ma nee protinus offerentibus se gaudeamus ; adbibea- 
tur indicium inventis, dispositio probatis. Delectus 
enim rerum verborumque agendus est et pondera sin- 
gulorum examinanda. Post subeat ratio coUocandi 
versenturque omni modo numeri, non ut quodque se 

6 proferet verbum, occupet locum. Quae quidem ut 
diligentius exequamur, repetenda saepius enmt scrip- 
torum nroxima. Nam praeter id quod sic melius 
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•mnguntur prioribns sequentia, calor quoque ille cogi- 
tationis, qui scribendi mora refrixit, recipit ex integro 
vires et velut repetito spatio soinit impetnm ; quod in 
certamine saliendi fieri yidemus, ut conatnm longius 
petant et ad illud, quo contenditur, spatium cursu 
ferantur ; utque in iaculando bracbia redncimus et ex- 
polsuri tela nervos retro tendimus. Interim tamen, si 7 
feret flatus, danda sunt vela, dum nos indulgentia ilia 
non fallat. Omnia enim nostra, dum nascuntur, pla- 
cent; alioqui neo scriberentur. Sed redeamus ad 
indicium et retractemus suspectam facilitatem. Sic 8 
scripsisse Sallustium accepimus, et sane'manifestus est 
etiam ex opere ipso labor. Vergilium quoque paucis- 
simos die composuisse versus auctor est Yarius. Ora- 
toris quidem alia condicio est. Itaque banc moram et 9 
sollicitudinem initiis impero. Nam primum boc con- 
stituendum, boc obtinendum est, ut quam optime scri- 
bamus; celeritatem dabit consuetude. Paulatim res 
facilius se ostendent, verba respondebunt, compositio 
prosequetur, cuncta denique ut in familia bene institu- 
ta in officio erunt. Summa haec est rei: cito scri- 10 
bendo non fit, ut bene scribatur ; bene scribendo fit, 
ut cito. Sed tum maxime, cum facultas ilia contigerit, 
resistamus et provideamus et ferentes equos frenis qui- 
busdam coerceamus; quod non tam moram faciet 
quam novos impetus dabit. Neque enim rursus eos, 
qui robur aliquod in stilo fecerint, ad infelicem calum- 
niandi se poenam alligandos puto. Nam quomodo 11 
sufficere offic us civi libus possit, qui singulis actionum 
partibus insenescat ? Sunt autem quibus nihil sit satis ; 
omnia mutare, omnia aliter dicere, quam occurrit, ve- 
lint ; increduli quidam et de ingenio suo pessime meri- 
ti, qui diligentiam putant facere sibi scribendi difficul- 
tatem. Nee promptum est dicere, utros peccare vali- 12 
dius putem, quibus omnia sua placent an quibus nihiL 
Accidit enim etiam ingeniosis adolescentibus frequen 
ter, ut labore consumantur et in silentium usque des 
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cendant nimia bene dicendi cupiditate. Qua de ri- 
memini narrasse mihi lulium Secundum ilium, aequa- 
lem meum atque a me, ut notum est, familiariter 
amatum, mirae facundiae virum, iniinitae tamen curac^ 

13 quid esset sibi a patruo suo dictum. Is fuit luliub 
Floras, in eloquentia Galliarum, quoniam ibi^emum 
exercuit eam, princeps, alioqui inter paucos disertus et 
dignus ilia propinquitate. Is cum Secundum, scbolae 
adhuc operatum, tristem forte ridisset: interrogavit, 

14 quae causa frontis tam adductae? Nee dissimalavit 
adolescens, tertium iam diem esse, quod omni labore 
materiae ad scribendum destinatae non inveniret exor 
dium ; quo sibi non praesens tantum dolor, sed etiam 
desperatio in posterum fieret. Tum Florus arridens, 
Numquid tu, inquit, melius dicere vis quam potes? 

15 Ita se res habet. Curandum est, ut quam optime 
dicamus ; dicendum tamen pro facultate. Ad profec- 
tum enim opus est studio non indignatione. Ut possi- 
mus autem scribere etiam plura celerius, non exercita- 
tio modo praestabit, in qua sine dubio multum est, sed 
etiam ratio ; si non resupini spectanteeque tectum et 
cogitationem murmure agitantes expectaverimus, quid 
obveniat ; sed quid res poscat, quid personam deceat, 
quod sit tempus, qui iudicis animus, intuiti, humano 
quodam modo ad scribendum accesserimus. Sic nobis et 

If initia et quae sequuntur natura ipsa praescribit. Certa 
sunt enim pleraque et, nisi conniveamus, in oculos in- 
currunt ; ideoque nee indocti nee rustici diu quaerunt, 
unde incipiant ; quo pudendum est magis, si difficulta- 
tem facit doctrina. Non ergo semper putemus opti- 
mum esse quod latet ; immutescamus alioqui, si nihil 

1 7 dicendum videatur, nisi quod non invenimus. Diver 
sum est buic eorum vitium, qui primo decurrere per 
materiam stilo quam velocissimo volunt et sequentes 
calorem atque impetum ex tempore scribunt; banc 
silvam vocant. Repetunt deinde et componunt quae 
effuderant; sed vei-ba emendantur et numeri, manet 
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in i^bufl temere congestis, quae fiiit, levitas. Protinns 18 
ergo adbibere coram rectdoB erit atque ab initio sio opus 
dncere, nt caelandum non ex integro &bricandam sit. 
Aliquando tamen affectns sequemnr, in quibus fere ^ ^ 
plus calor quam diligentia valet. — j ^^ 

Satis apparet ex eo, quod banc scribentium negli- 
gentiamdamno,quiddeillis dictandi deliciissentiam. 
Nam in stilo quidem quamlibet properato dat aliquam 1 9 
oogitationi moram non consequens celeritatem eius 
manus; ille cui dictamus urget, atque interim pudet 
etiam dubitare aut resistere autmutare, quasi conscium 
infirmitatis nostrae tunentes. Quo fit, ut non rudia 20 
tantum et fortuita sed impropria interim, dimi sola est 
connectendi sermonis cupiditas, effluant, quae neo 
scribentium curam neo dicentium impetnm consequan- 
tur. At idem ille, qui excipit, si taidior in scribendo 
aut incertior in legendo velut offensatorfuit : inhibetur 
cursus, atque onmis^quae eratf concepta^ mentis inten- 
tio mora et interdum iracundia excutitur. Tum ilia, 21 
quae altiorem animi motum sequuntur quaeque ipsa 
animum quodammodo concitant, quorum est iactare 
manum, torquere vultum, sinxmx et latus interim obiuiv 
gare, quaeque Persius notat, cum leviter dicendi genus 
significat, 

Necpluieum^ inquit, caedii nee demarsos aapit unffuea^ 

etiam ridicula sunt, nisi cum soli sumtis. Denique ut 22 
semel quod est potentissimum dicam, secretum in dic- 
tando pent. Atque liberum arbitris locum et quam 
altissimum silentium scribentibus maxime convenire 
nemo dubitaverit. Non tamen protinus audiendi, qui 
credunt aptissima in boc nemora silvasque, quod ilia 
coeli libertas, locorum amoenitas sublimem animum et 
beatiorem spiritum parent. Mibi certe iucundus bic 23 
magis quam studiorum hortator yidetur esse secessus. 
Namque ilia, quae ipsa delectant, necesse est avocent 
ab intentione operis destinatL Neque enim se bona 
3 
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fide in mnlta Bimul intendere animus totum potest, et 
quoGunqae respexit, desinit intneri quod proposituni 

24 erat. Quare silyarnm amoenitas et praeterlabentia 
flumina et inspirantes ramis arborum aurae Tolucrum- 
que cantud et ipsa late ciroumspiciendi- libertas ad se 
trahunt ; ut mihi remittere potius voluptas ista yidea- 

25 tur cogitationem quam intendere. Demosthenes me- 
lius, qui se in locum, ex quo nulla exaudiri vox et ex 
quo nihil prospici posset, recondehat, ne aliud agere 
mentem cogetent oeulL Ideoque luoubrantes silentium 
noctis et elausum cubiculum et lumen unum yelut 

26 tectos maxime teneat. Sed cum in omni studiomm 
genere tum in hoc praecipue bona yaletudo, quaeque 
eam maxime praestat, frugalitas, necessana est; cum 
tempora ab ipsa rerum natura ad quietem refectionem- 
que nobis data in acerrimum laborem conyertimus. 
Cui tamen non plus irtogandum est quam quod somno 

27 Bupeterit, hand deerit. Obstat enim diligentiae scri- 
bendi etiam fatigatio, et abunde, si yacet, lucis spatia 
sufficiunt; occupatos in noctem necessitas agit. Est 
tamen lucubratio, quotiens ad eam integri ac refecti 
yenimus, optimum secreti genus. 

28 Sed silentium et secessus et undique liber animus ut 
sunt maxime optanda, ita non semper possunt contin- 
gere, ideoque non statim, si quid obstrepet, abiiciendi 
codices emnt et deplorandus dies ; yerum incommodis 
repugnandum et hie faciendus usus, ut omnia quae 
impedient yincat intentio ; quam si tota mente in opus 
ipsum direxeris: nihil eorum, quae oculis yel auribns 

29 incursant, ad animum peryeniet. An yero frequenter 
etiam fortuita hoc cogitatio praestat, ut obyios non 
yideamus et itinere deerremus: non conBequemur 
idem, si et yoluerimus ? Non est indulgendum causis 
desidiae. Kam si nbnnisi refecti, nonnisi hilares, non- 
nisi omnibus aliis curis yacantes studendum existiinari- 
mus: semper erit propter quod nobis ignoscamus. 

80 Quare in tnrba, itinere, conyiyiis etiam faciat sibi cogi- 
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tatio ipsa seoretum. Quid alioqui flet^ com ic medio 
foro, tot circnmatantibuB iudiciis, iorgiis, fortrntis 
etiam olamoribus, erit BubitQ oontiaua oratione dicen- 
dom, Bi particolas, qnas ceris mandamnfl, nid in solitu- 
dine reperiie hqii poBsnmiiB? Propter quae idem ille 
tantus amat(»r B^reti DemoBtheues in litore, in quo Be 
maximo oom Bono fluotuB illideret, meditanB conBueBoe- 
bat contionnm firemituB non ozpayeBcere. 

Bla qnoque minora (Bed nihil in Btudiis paryumeBt) 81 
non sunt tranBennda: Bcribi optime oeris, in quibos 
fariaiima est ratio delendi; niBi forte yisna infirmior 
membrananun potins nsom eziget, quae nt iuvant 
aciem, ita oirebta relatione, quoad intingnitnr, calami 
morantnr manom et oogitationis impetnm femgont. 
Kelinqnendae antem in ntrolibet genere contra emnt 32 
yacuae tabellae, in qnibuB libera adiioiendi sit ezcurBio. 
Nam interim pigritiam emendandi angnstiae fiidant 
ant certe noyomm interpoaitione priora confimdant. 
Ke lataB quidem nltra modom esse ceraa yelim, exper- 
tns iuyenem, Btndiosnm alioqni, praelongos hjabnisse 
BermoneSy quia illos nnmero yersnnm metiebatnr, idqne 
yitinm, quod freqnenti admonitione corrigi non potne- 
raty mutatis codicibus esse sublatunu Debet yacare 33 
etiam locus, in quo notentur quae scribentibuB sclent 
extra ordinem,id est ex aliis, quam qui sunt in manibus 
loci, occurrere. Lrumpunt enim optimi nonnunquam 
sensus, quos neque inserere oportet neque differre tu- 
tum est, quia interim elabuntur, interim memoriae suae 
intentos ab alia inyentione declinant ideoque optime 
sunt in deposito. ^x 

QUOHODO EMENDANBUK. 

TV, Sequitur emendatio, pars studiorum longe 
utilissima. Neque enim sine eausa creditum est stilum 
non minus agere, cum delet. Huius autem operis est 
adiicere, detrahere, mutare. Sed &cilius in iia 
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fiimpliciiisque iudiciom, quae replenda yd deiicienda 
Bont; premere rero tmnentia, homilia eztollere, Iilsh* 
riantia astringere, inordinata digerere, soluta com- 

2 ponere, exultantia ooeroere, duplicis operae. Nam et 
damnanda Bimt quae plaonenmt, et inyeidenda quae 
fogerant. Keo dabium est optimnm esse emendandi 
genus, si scripta in aliquod tempus reponantnr, nt ad 
ea post inteiralliim velut nova atqae aliena redeamns, 
ne nobis scripta nostra tanqoam lecentes fetus blandian- 

3 tor. Sed neque hoc contingere semper potest praeser- 
tim oratori, oni saepios scribere ad praesentes nsns 
necesse est; et emendatio ipsa finem habeat. Smit 
enim qui ad omnia scripta tanqnam yitiosa redeant et, 
quasi nihil fius sit rectum esse quod primum est, melius 
existiment quidquid est aliud, idque &oiant, quotiens 
librum in manus resumps^mnt, similes medicis etiam 
ir.,egra secantibus. Acddit itaque, ut cicatricosa sint 

4 et exsanguia et oura peiora. Sit ergo aliquando quod 
placeat aut certe quod sufficiat, ut opus poliat lima non 
exterat. Temporis quoque esse debet modus. Nam 
quod Oinnae Zmymam noyem annis accepimus scrip- 
tam, et Panegyricum Isocratis, qui parcissime, decern 
annis dicunt elaboratum: ad oratorem nihil pertinet, 
cuius nullum erit, si tam tardum fuerit, auxiliunu 

f.y QUAE SCRIBENDA MAXIME. . 

V. Proximum I est, ut dicamus, quae praecipue 
scribenda sint ^ Hoe exuberantis s i t quidem operiis, 
ut explicemus, quae sint materiaef quae prima aut 
secunda aut deinceps tractanda sint f (nam id factum 
est etiam primo libro, quo puerorum, et secundo, quo 
robustorum studiis ordinem dedimus-^ sed, de quo nunc 
agitur, unde copia ac facilitas maxime yeniat. 
2 Vertere Graeca in Latinum yeteres nostri 
oratores optimum iudicabant. Id se L. Crassus in illis 
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Ciceronis de Omtore libxiB didt ftotitasse. Id Cicero 
sua ipse persona freqaentissime praecipit, qoin etiam 
libros Platoms atque Xenophontis edidit hoc genera 
translatos. Id McAsalae plaonit, mnltaeque sunt ab eo 
scriptae ad hone modnm orationea, adeo at etiam oom 
ilia HyperidiB pro Fhryne difficillinia BomaniB gnbtili- 
tate oontenderet. £t manifiasta eat ezerdtationiB 3 
hoiasce ratio. Nam et renun oopia Graeoi auctores 
abundant et plnrimnm artis in eloqnentiam intolerant, 
et hos transferentibaa Terbia ati optimis licet, omniboa 
enim atimar nostris. Figaraa vero, qaibaa maxime 
omator oratio, maltaa ao variaa ezcogitandi etiam 
necesaitas qaaedam est, qoia pleramqae a Qraecis Bo- 
mana dissentiant. 

Sed et ilia ex Latinis conyersio mnltam et 4 
ipsa oontnlerit. Ac de carminibos qoidem neminem 
credo dabitare, quo solo genere exercitaticnus dicitor 
usus esse Sulpicius. Nam et sublunis spiritos attoUere 
orationem potest, et verba poetica libertate audadora 
non praesumunt eadem proprie dicendi facultatem. 
Sed et ipsis sententiis adiicero licet oratorinm robor et 
omissa supplere, effiisa substringere. Neqae ego para- 5 
pbrasim esse interpratationem tantom volo sed drea 
eosdem sensus certamen atqae aemolationenL Ideoqae 
ab illis dissentio, qui yertere orationes Latinas yetant, 
quia optimis occupatis, quidquid aliter dixerimus, ne- 
cesse sit esse deterios. Nam neqae semper est despe- 
randum, aliquid illis, quae dicta sunt, melius posse 
reperiri ; neque adeo ieiunam ac pauperem natura elo- 
qnentiam fecit, ut una de re bene did nid semd non 
possit. Nisi forte histrionum multa circa yoces eas- 6 
dem yariare gestus potest, orandi minor yis,ut dicatur 
aliquid, post quod in eadem materia nihil dicendnm 
dt. Sed esto, neque melius quod inyenimus esse ne- 
que par : est certe^ proximis locus. An yero ipd non 1 
bis ac saepius de eadem re dicimus et quidem conti- 
nuas nonnunquam sententias ? Nisi forte contendere 
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nobiscum possttinuB, cum aliis non pdsstunus. Nam » 
uno genere bene diceretnr: &g eratezistimaxi praecla- 
sam nobis a prioribns viam ; nmic vero innumerabiles 

8 snnt modi plurimaeque eodem viad dncunt. Sna bre- 
vitati gratia sua copiae, alia translatis virtus alia pro* 
priis, hoe oratio recta illud fignra declinata commendat; 
Ipsa denique utilissiina est exercitationi difficultas. 
Quid, quod auctores inaximi sic diligentius cognoscun- 
tur ? Kon enim scripta lectione secura traiiscurrimus 
sed tractamus singula et necessario ihtrospicimus et, 
quantum yirtutis habeant, vel hoc ipso cognoscimus, 
quod imitari non possumus. 

9 Kec aliena tantum transferre sed etiam nostra plu- 
ribus modis tractare proderit : ut ex industria sumi^ 
mus sententias 4uasdam casque versetnus quam nume- 
rosissime, yelut eadem cera in alias aliasque formas 

10 duci solet. Flurimum autem parari facultatis existimo 
ex simplicissima quaque materia. Nam ilia multipliei 
personarum, causarum, temporum, locomm, dictorum, 
factorum diversitate facile delitescet infirmitas, tot se 
undique rebus, ex quibus aliquam apprehendas, offeren- 

11 tibus. Blud virtutis indicium est, fimdere quae natura 
contracta sunt, augere parva^ varietatem similibus, 
Yoluptatem expositis dare et bene dicere multa de 
paucis. 

In boo optime facient infinitae quaestiones, 
quas vocari •&4a€t^ diximus, quibus Cicero iam princqps 

12 in re publica exerceri solebat. His confinis est des- 
tructio et confirmatio sententiarum. Nam 
cum sit sententiadecretum quoddam atque praeceptum : 
quod de re, idem de iudicio rei quaeri potest. Turn 
loci communes, quos etiam scriptos ab oratoribus 
scimus. Nam qui baec recta tantum et in nullos flexus 
recedentia <^opiose tractaverit, utique in illis plures ex- 
cursus recipientibus magis abundabit eritque in omnes 

18 causas paratus. Omnes enim generalibus quaestioni- 
bus constant. Nam quid interest, Cornelius tribimua 
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pkbis quod codicem legeri ty tqtia sit ; an quaeramus: 
Tioletume maiestdSj si magistrcaua rogcttionem euam 
populo ipse reeitaverit f MUo Clodium rectene occide- 
rU^ yeniat in iudicitim ; an, Oporteatne irmdiatorem 
interfiei vd pemiciosttm rei publicae civem, etiamH 
non insidieturf Goto Marciam honestene tradtdo- 
rU SortenHo; an, Conveniatne res talis bono virof 
Do personis iudicatur sed de rebns contenditnr. Do 14 
elamationes yero, quales in Bcholis rhetonun dicnn* 
tnr, si modo sunt ad yeritatem accommodatae et oratio- 
nibus similes, non tantmn dam adolescit inyenis sunt 
utilissimae, quiS' inyentionem et dispositionem pariter 
ezercent, sed etiam onm est consommatos ao iam in 
foro clarus. Alitur enim atque enitescit, yelut pabnlo 
laetiore^&cundia et assidna contentionnm asperitate 
Migata renoyatur. Qnapropter historiae nonnnnr 15 
quam nbertas in aliqna ezercendi stili parte ponenda 
et dialogornm libertate gestiendunu Ne oar- 
mine quidem ladere contrarium fiierit ; sicnt athletae, 
remissa quibnsdam temporibns ciboram atque ezerci- 
tationum certa necessitate, otio et iucundioribus eduliis 
reficiuntur. Ideoque mihi yidetur M. TuUius tantum 16 
intulisse eloquentiae lumen, quod in hos quoque studio- 
rum secessus excurrit. Kam si nobis sola materia 
fueiit ex litibus : necesse est deteratur ^gor et du- 
rescat articulus et ipse ille mucro ingenii cotidiana 
pugna retundatur. ^^ 

Sed quemadmodum forensibus certaminibus ezj^ita- 17 
tos et quasi militantes reficit ac reparat haec yelut 
sagina dicendi : sic adolescentes non debent nimium in 
&lsa rerum imagine detineri et inanibus se simulacris 
usque adeo, ut diffioilis ab bis digressus sit, assuefacere, 
ne ab ilia, in qua prope consenuennt, umbra yera di&- 
crimina yelut quendsun solem reformident. Quod ac- 18 
eidisse etiam Forcio Latroni, qui primus clari nominis 
professor fuit, traditur, ut, crmi ei summam in scbolis 
opinionem obtinenti causa in foro esset oranda, impense 
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petierit, uti Bubsellia in basilicam transferrentnr. Ita 
ill! coelum noviun fiiit, nt omnis eius eloqnentia con- 

19 tineri tecto ac parietibus videretur. Quare iuvenis, 
qui rationeminyemendi eloquendique a praeceptoribus 
diligenter acoeperit;Cqnod non est infiniti operis, ei 
docere sciant et Yelint;'\exercitatioiiem quoque modi- 
cam faerit consecutos, oratorem sibi aliquem, quod 
apud maiores fieri solebat, deligat, qnem sequator, 
quem imitetor ; iudiciis intersit quam plnrimis et sit 

20 certaminis, cui destinatnr, frequens spectator. Tmn 
oansas yel easdem, quas agi andierit, stilo et ipse com- 
ponat, vel etiam alias, veras modo, et utrinque tractet, 
et, quod in gladiatoribos fieri videmns, decretoriis ex- 
erceatur, nt fecisse Bratnm diximns pro MHone. Me- 
lius hoc quam rescribere veteribus orationibus, ut fecit 
Cestius contra Ciceronis actionem babitam pro eodem, 
cum alteram partem satis nosse non posset ex sola 
defensione. 

21 cuius autem idoneus erit iuvenis, quem praeceptor 
coegerit in declamando quam simillimum esse veritati 
et per totas ire materias, quarum nunc facillima ant 
maxime fstvorabilia decerpunt. Obstant buic, quod 
secundo loco posui, fere turba discipulorum et con- 
suetude classium certis diebus audiendarum, nonnihil 
etiam persuapio patrum numerantium potius declama- 

22 tiones quam aestimantium. Sed, quod dixi prime, nt 
arbitror, libro, nee ille se bonus praeceptor inaiore 
numero quam sustinere possit onerabit, et inanem lo- 
quacitatem recidet, ut omnia quae sunt in controyersia, 

CL non, ut quid^m yolunt, quae in rerum natura, dican- 

/ tur; et yel longiore potius dierum spatio laxabit di- 

cendi necessitatem yel materias dividere permittet. 

23 Una enim diligenter effecta plus proderit quam plures 
inchoatae et quasi degustatae. Propter quod accidit, 
ut nee sue loco quidque ponatur, nee ilia quae prima 
sunt seryent suam legem, iuyenibus flosculos omnium 
partium in ea quae sunt dicturi congerentibus; quo 
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fit, at timentes, ne sequentia perdimt, piiora oon^ 
fiindant. 

^^ 

DK ooancATioiac. 



■^ 



VL Prozima stilo oogitatio est, quae et ipsa 
vires ab hoo aocipit, estque inter sciibendi laborem ex- 
tcmporalemque fortunam media quaedam et nescio an 
usoB frequentissimi Nam soiibere neo nbique nee 
semper possnmns ; eogitationi temporis ac loci plnri- 
mnm est Haeo paucis admodmn boris magnas etiam 
cansas oomplectitiir ; haec, qnotiens intenmssos est 
somnns, ipsis noctis tenebris adinvatnr; baec inter 
medios rerom actus aliqnid inyenit vacoi nee otinm pa- 
titixr. Neque vero rerom ordinem modo, quod ipsnm 2 
satis ^t, intra se ipsa disponit, sed yerba etiam copn- 
lat totamque ita contezit orationem, at ei nihil prae* 
ter manam desit Nam memoriae qaoqae pleramqae 
inhaerent fidelios, quae nulla scribendi securitate 
laxantur. 

Sed ne ad banc quidem yim cogitandi peryeniri po- 
test aut subito aut dto. Nam primum facienda mtdto 3 
stilo foima est, quae nos etiam oogitantes sequatur; 
tum assumendus usus paulatim, at pauca primum com- 
plectamur animo, quae reddi fideliter possint ; mozper 
incrementa tam modioa, at onerari se labor ille non 
sentiat, augenda yis et ezercitatione multa continenda 
est, quae quidem maxima ex parte memoria constat. 
Ideoque aliqua mihi in ilium locum differenda sunt. 
Eo tamen pervenit, ut is, cui non refiragetur ingenium, 4 
acri studio adiutus tantum consequatur, at ei tam quae 
cogitarit quam quae scripserit atqueedidicerit indicen- 
do fidem seryent. Cicero certe Graecomm Metrodo- 
rum Scepsium et Empylum Rhodium nostrorumque 
Hortensium tradidit, quae cogitayerant, ad yerbum in 
a^ndo retulisse. 

Sed si forte aliquis inter dicendum effulserit ex- 5 
3* 
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temporalis color, non superstitiose cogitatis demnm est 
inhaerendum. Neqae enim tantmn habent cnrae, nt 
non sit dandus et fortnnae locus, com saepe etiam 
scriptis ea quae subito nata sunt inserantur. Ideoqno 
totum boo exercitationis genus ita instituendum est, ut 

6 et digredi ex eo et regredi in id &cile possimus. l^am 
ut primum est domo afferre paratam dicendi copiam et 
certam: ita refutare tempons munera longe stultissir 
mum est, Quare. cogitatio. in hoc praeparetur, ut nos 
fortuna decipere non possit, adiuvare possit. Id aut^n 
fiet memoriae viribus, ut ilia, quae complex! animo 
Bumus, fluant secura y non sollicitos et respidentes et 
una spe suspenses recordationis non sinant providera 
Alioqui vel extemporalem temeritatem malo quam 

7 male cohaerentem oogitationem. Perns enim quaerir 
tur retrorsus, quia, dum ilia desideramus, ab aliis 
avertimur, et ex memoria potius r^s petimus quam ex 
materia. Plura sunt autem, si uti^il^iit^que quaerendum 
est, quae inveniri possunt quam quae inyenta sunt. 



QUEMADMODUM EXTEMPORALIS FACILITAS PARETUB ET 
CONTINBATUB. 

Vn. Maximus vero studiorum fructus est et velut 
praemium quoddam amplissimum longi laboris ex- 
tempore dicendi facultas, quam qui non erit con 
secutus, mea quidem seutentia civilibus officiis re- 
nuntiabit et solam scribendi facultatem potius ad alia 
opera convertet. Vix enim bonae fidei viro donvenit 
auxilium in publicum polliceri, quod praesentissimis 
t/yistd^y* quibusque periculis desitf kttofcreportu^ad quem navis 
2 accedere nonnisi lenibus yentis vecta possitf ^iqui- 
dem innumerabiles accidunt subitae necessitates vel 
apud magisti^tus vel repraesentatis iudiciis continuo 
agendi. Quarum si qua, non dico cuicunque innocen- 
tium ciyium sed amicorum ac propinquorum alicui 
evenerit : stabitne mutus et salutarem petentibus yocem 
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fitatimqae, si non Bnccurratnr, perituris moras et seces- 
som et Bilentiom quaeret, dam ilia verba fabricentur et 
memoriae insidant et vox ac latus praeparetor ? Quae 3 
yero patitur hoc oratio, ut qnisquam sit orator impara- 
tus ad casns? Quid, com adversario respondendum 
erit, fiet ? . Kam saepe ea, quae opinati BumuS| et con- 
tra quae scripsimus, .fellunt, ac tota subito causa muta* 
tur ; atque ut gubematori ad incursus tempestatum^sic 
agenti ad yarietatem causarum ratio mutanda est. 
Quid porro multus stilus et assidua lectio et longa stu- 4 
diprum aetas facit, si manet eadem quae fuit incipienti- 
bus difficultas? Periisse profecto confitendum est 
praeteritimi laborem, cui semper idem laborandum est. 
Neque ego hoc ago, ut ex tempore dicere malit sed ut 
possit. Id autem maxime hoc modo consequemnr. 

Kota sit primum dicendi via. Neque enim prius 6 
contingere cursus potest quam scierimus, quo sit et qua 
peryenieudum. Nee satis est non ignorare quae s^t i 
causarum iudicialium partes, aut quaestionum ordinem 
recte disponere, quanquam ista s^nt praecipua; sed 
quid quoque loco primum sit ac secundum et deinceps ; 
quae ita si|nt natura copulata, ut mutari aut intervelli 
sine confiisione non possint. Quisquis autem via dicet, 6 
ducetur ante omnia rerum ipsa serie velut duce ; prop* 
ter quod homines etiam modice exercitati facillimo 
tenorem in narrationibus servant. Deinde, quid quo- 
que loco quaerant, scient, nee circumspectabunt neo 
offerentibus se aliunde sensibus turbabuntur nee con- 
fimdent ex diversis orationem velut salientes hue illuc 
nee usquam insistentes. Postremo habebunt modum 7 
et finem, qui esse citra divisionem nuUus potest. Ex- 
pletis pro facultate omnibus, quae proposuerint, per* 
venisse se ad ultimum sentient^ 

Et haeo quidem ex arte, ilia vero ex studio ; ut 
copiam sermonis optimi, quemadmodum praeceptum 
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est, comparemus; multo ac fidell stilo sic forme- 
tur oratio, ut scriptoram colorem etiam quae sa- 
bito effasa sintreddant; utyCaiA mnlta scripserimus, 

8 etiam multa dieamns. Nam consaetndo et exerci- 
tatio fitcUitatem maadme parit; quae si paalnlam in- 
termifisa fuerit: non vdooitas ilia modo tardatur, 
sed ipsum os quoqae ooncurriU Qnanquam enim 
opus est naturali quadam mobilitate animi, ut, dmn 
proxima dicimus, straere ulteriora possimns, semper- 
que nostram yocem provisa et formata cogitaiio ezci- 

9 piat : yix tamen ant natnra aut ratio in tarn multiplex 
officium diducere animum queat, ut inventioni, disposi- 
tioni, elocatiom, ordini rerum verborumque, tum iis, 
quae dicit, quae subiuncturus est, quae ultra spectanda 
sunt, adhibita vocis, pronuntiationis, gestus observa- 

10 tione, una sufficiat. Longe enim praecedat oportet 
intentio ac prae se res agat, quantumque dicendo con- 
sumitur, tantum ex ultimo prorogetur ; ut, donee per- 
veniamus ad finem, non minus prospectu procedamus 
quam gradu, si non intersistentes offensantesque brevia 
ilia atque concisa singultantium modo eiecturi sumus. 

11 Est igitur usus quidam irrationalis, quem Graeci 
aAoyov rgiPriv yocant, qua manus in scribendo decurrit, 
qua oculi totos simul in lectione versus flexusque 
eorum et transitus intuentur, et ante sequentia yident 
quam priora dixerunt. Quo constant miracula ilia in 
scenis pilariorum ac ventilatorum, ut ea quae emiserint 
ultro venire in manus credas et qua iubentur decurrere. 

12 Sed hie usus ita proderit, si ea de qua locuti sumus ars 
antecesserit, ut ipsum illud, quod in se rationem non 
habet, in ratione versetur. Nam mibi ne dicere qui* 
dem videtur nisi qui disposite, ornate, copiose dicit, sed 

13 tumultuarL Nee fortuiti sermonis contextum mirabor 
unquam, quem iurgantibus etiam mulierculis super- 
fluere video ; }pvivi od^ quod, si calor ac spiritus tulit, 
frequenter accidit^ ut successum extemporalem con- 

14 sequi cura non possit. Peum tunc affiiisse, cum id 
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eveiuBset, yeteres oratores, ut Cicero dicit, aiebant. 
Sed ratio xnanifesta est. Nam bene concepti affectus 
et recentes remm imagines oontinno impetn ferontur, 
quae nonnnnqmam mora stili refrigescont et dilatae 
non rerertimtar. Utiqae vero, cmn infelix ilia yerbo- 
mm cayillatio acoessit et onrsos ad singtda yestigia 
restitit, non potest ferri oontorta yis, sed, nt optime 
yocnm singolarom cedat eleotio, non eontinua sed ^-jfC 
composita est. ^^ ^ 

Quare capiendae snnt illae, de qnibus dixi, re- 15 
rum imagines, qnas yooari ^vraola^ indicavimns, 
omniaqae, de quibns dictiiri emniiB, personae, quaes- 
tiones, spes, metns babenSTin ocolis, in affectas reci- 
pienda. Pectus est enim, quod disertos facit, et yis 
mentis. Ideoque imperitis quoque, si modo sint aliquo 
affectu concitati, yerba non desunt. Tumintendendus 16 
animus, non in aliquam rem unam sed in plures simul 
continuas; ut, si per aliquam rectam yiam mittamus 
oculos, simul omnia quae sunt in ea circaque intuemur, 
non ultimum tantum yidemus sed usque ad ultimum. 
Ad dicendum etiam pudpr stimulos babet et dicendo- 
mm ezpectata laus; mirumque yideri potest, quod, 
cum stilus secreto gaudeat atque omnes arbitros re* 
formidet, extemporalis actio auditorum firequentia, ut 
miles concentu signorum, excitatur. Namque et diffi- 17 
ciliorem cogitationem exprimit et expellit dicendi ne- 
cessitas, et secundos impetus auget placendi cupido. 
Adeo pretium omnia spectant, ut eloquentia quoque, 
quanquam plurimum babeat in se yoluptatis, mazime 
tamen praesenti fructu laudis opinionisque ducatur. 
Neo quisquam tantum fidat ingenio, ut id sibi speret 18 
incipienti statim posse contingere; sed, sicut in cogita- 
tione-praecipimus, ita &cilitatem quoque eztempora- 
lem a parris initiis paulatim perducemus ad summam, 
quaeneque perfici neque contineri nisi usu potest. 
Ceterum peryenire eo debet, ut cogitatio non utique 19 
melior sit ea sed tutior; cum banc facilitatem non 
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prosa modo multi Bint consecuti, sed etiam canuiuoy u\ 
Antipater Sidonins et Licinius Arohias; credehdam 
emm Ciceroni est ; non qnia nostris quoque temporibus 
non et fecerint qxiidam hoo et fsu^iant. Quod tamen 
non ipsnm tarn probabile puto, (neque enim habet ant 
usum res ant necesBitatem) quam exhortandis in banc 

20 Bpem, qui foro praeparantnr, utile exemplum. Neque 
yero tanta esse unquam debet fiduoia faoilitatis,ut non 
breve saltern tempus, quod nusquam fere deerit, ad ea 
quae dicturi simus dispicienda sumamus ; in iudiciis ac 
fbro datur sempen Keque enim quisquam est, qui 

21 causam quam non didicerit agat. Declamatores quos- 
dam perversa ducit ambitio^ ut, ezposita controversia, 
protinus dicere velint; qahx etiam, quod est in primis 
frivolum ac scenicTmi, verbum petant, quo ineipiant; 
Sed tarn contumeliosos in se ridet invicem eloquentia, 
et qui stultis videri eruditi volunt, stulti eruditis iudi- 

22 cantur. Si qua tamen fortuna tam subitam fecerit 
agendi necessitatem: mobiliore quodam opus erit inge^ 
nioj et vis omnis intendenda rebus, et in praesentia re- 
mittendum aliquid ex cura verborum, si consequi 
utrumque non dabitur. Turn et tardier pronuntiatio 
moras babet et suspensa ac velut dubitans oratio, ut 

23 tamen deliberare non haedtare videamur. Hoc, dum 
egredimur e portu,. si nos, nondum aptatis satis arma- 
mentis, aget ventus; deind6 paulatim sitnul euntes 
aptabimus vela et disponemus rudentes et impleri sinus 
optabimus. Id potius, quam se inani verborum tor- 
rent! dare quasi tempestatibus, quo volent, auferendunu 

24 Sed non minore studio continetur baec &cultas 
quam paratur. Ars enim semel percepta non labitur, 
stilus quoque intermissione paululum admodum de 
celeritate deperdit ; promptum hoc et in expedite posi- 
tum exerdtatione sola continetur. Hac uti sic optimum 
est, ut cotidie dicamus audientibus pluiibus, maxime 
de quorum simus iudicio atque opinione solliciti ; ra- 
rom est enim, ut satis se quisque vereatur. Yel soli 
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tamen dicamtm potinB quam omiiino non dioamnfi. Est 25 
et ilia exeroitatio oogitandi totasquemateriasvel fiilen- 
tio (dam tamen quad dioat intra ee ipsnm) penequen- 
di, quae nnllo non et tempore et loco, qoando non 
alind agimos, ezplioari potest, et est in parte ntilior 
qnam haec proxima. Diligentitts enim oompomtnr 26 
qnam ilia, in qua contextnm dicendi intermittere vere- 
mar. Borsos in alia plas prior confert, vocis firmita- 
tem, oris &cilitatem, motam oorporis, qai et ipse, at 
dixi, excitat oratorem et iactatione manas, pedis sap- 
plosione, 'sicut cauda leones facere dicontar, hortator. 
Stadendom yero semper et abiqne. Neqae enim 21 
fere tarn est alius dies occapatas, at nihil laeratiyae, 
at Cicero Brattim facere tradit, operae ad scribendam 
aut legcfndam eat dicendum rapi aliqao momento tern- 
poris possit.* 'S^iqtddem C. Carbo etiam in tabemacolo 
solebat hac uti exercitatione dicendi Ne id qaidem 29 
tacendom, qaod eidem Ciceroni placet, nollom nostram 
osqaam neglige&tem esse sermonem ; qoidqoid loqae- 
mar ubiconqae, sit pro sua scilicet portione perfeotanu 
Scribendam certe nanqaam est magis, qoam cam mal- 
ta dicemus ex tempore. Ita enim servabitar pondas, 
et innatans ilia yerborum facilitas in altam redacetor; 
sicut rastici proximas yitis radices ampatant, qaae 
illam in sammam solam ducant, at inferiores penitos 
descendendo firmentar. Ac nescio an, si atrumque 29 
cam cara et stadio fecerimus, inyicem prosit, at scri- 
bendo dicamas diligentias, dicendo scribamas facilias. 
Scribendam ergo, qaotiens licebit ; si id non dabitar, 
cogitandam ; ab utroqae exclasi debent tamen anniti, 
at neqae deprebensas orator neqae litigator destitatas 
esse yideatar. 

Fleramqae aatem malta agentibas accidit, at maxi- 30 
me necessaria et atiqae initia scribant, cetera qaae 
domo affenmt cogitatione complectantar, sabitis ex 
tempore occarrant. Qaod fecisse M. Talliam commen- 
tariis ipsias apparet. Sed ferantar alioram qaoqae et 
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inventi forte, nt eos diotnrns qnisqne composuerat, ci 
in libros digesti, nt cansaruin, quae sunt actae a Ser. 
Sulpicio, cnius tres orationes extant ; sed hi de qnibna 
loqnor commentarii ita sunt exacti, nt ab ipso mihi in 

31 memoriam posteritatis videantnr esse compositL Kam 
Ciceronis ad praesens modo tempns aptatos libertns 
Tiro contraxit ; quos non ideo excnso, qnia non pro- 
bem, sed nt sint magis admirabiles. In hoc genere 
prorsns recipio hano brevem annotationem libellosqne, 
qni vel mann teneantnr, et ad qnos interim respicere 

32 i^s sit. Hind qnod Laenas praecipit displicet mihi, vel 
in his qnae scripserimns snmmas in conimentarinm et 
capita conferre. Facit enim ediscendi negligentiam 
haec ipsa fidncia et lacerat ac defonnat oralLonenu 
Ego antem ne scribendnm qnidem pnto, qnod non 

iijQ^ simns memoria persecntnri Nam jfL qnoqne accidit, 
nt reyocet nos cogitatio ad ilia elaboiata neo sinat 
83 praesentem fortnnam expeiiri. Sic anceps inter ntmm* 
qne animus aestnat, cimi et scripta perdidit et non 
qnaerit nova. Sed de memoria destinatns est libro 
proximo locns nee hnic parti subinngendns, qnia sont 
alia prins nobis dicenda. 

YlV — 
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INSTITUTIONE O RAT OKI A. 



LIBER DUODECmUS. 

Libro daodedmo ha«o conimentiir : Prooemium. Kon posse oratorem 
esse nisi Tiram bonnm, Oognosceada oiaiori, quibiis mores formaii- 
tnr. Kecessariam iiiris ciyilis oiatorisciezitiamu Item biBtorianuiu 
Quae sint artis oratoriae instnxmenta. Qtiod sit incipiendi causas 
agere tempas. Qvae in svsoipiendis causis oratori obseiranda sint 
Q«ae in discendis. Quae in agendis. De genere dieendi Quae 
post finem stadia. 

psoosmmL 

YxnTUK est ad partem operis destinati longe gravis- 
simam. Cuius eqoidem onus si tantum opinione prima 
concipere potuissem, qnanto me premi ferens sentio: 
maturiiLS consulnissem vires meas. Sed initio pador 
omittendi, quae promiserami, tenoit ; mox, quanquam 
per singulas prope partes labor cresceret, ne perderem, 
quae iam effecta erant, per omnes difficultates animo 
me sustentavi. Quare nimc qaoqae, licet maior quam 2 
nnquam moles premat, tamen prospicienti finem mihi 
constitutnm est vel deficere potius quam desperare. 
Fefellit autem, quod initium a parvis ceperamus. Moz 
velut aura sollicitante prorecti longius, dum tamen 
nota ilia et plerisque artium scriptoribus tractata prae- 
cipimus, neo adhuc a litore procul yidebamur et multos 
circa velut iisdem se ventis credere ausos babebamus. 
Iam cum eloquendi rationem novissime repertam pau- 3 
eissunisque temptatam ingressi sumus : rarus^ qui tam 
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procul a porta recessiBsety reperiebatnr. Fostquam 
yero nobis ille, quern infititaebamus, orator a dicendi 
magistris dimissiis ant sue iam impeta fertur, ant 
maiora sibi auxilia ex ipsis sapientiae penetralibus 
petit : qaam in altom simns ablati, sentire coepimns. 
4 Nunc codwfn undigw eC undiqite pontus. tlnimi 
modo in ilia immensa vastitate cemere Tidemur M. 
Tullimn, qui tamen ipse, quamvis tanta atque ita in- 
■tmcta nave hoc mare ingreasus, contrahit vela inhi* 
betque remos et de ipso demum genere dicendi, quo sit 
usurus perfectus orator, satis habet dicere. At nostra 
temeritas etiam mores ei conabitur dare et assignabit 
officia. Ita nee antecedentem consequi possumus, et 
longius eundum est, ut res feret. Et probabHis tamen 
cupiditas honestorum et yelut tutioris audentiae est 
temptare, quibus paratior yenia est. 



NON POSSE OBATOREH ESSE mSI yiBUM BONUM. 

L Sit ergo nobis ora.tor, quern constituimus, is, qui 
aM. Catone finitur, yir bonus dicendi peritus; 
yerum, id quod et ille posuit priiis, et ipsa natura 
potius ao mains est, utique yir bonus. Id non eo 
tantum, quod, si yis ilia dicendi malitiam instruzerit, 
nihil sit publicis priyatisque rebus pemiciosius elo- 
quentia, nosque ipsi, qui pro yirili parte conferre ali- 
quid ad facultatem dicendi conati sumus, pessime me- 
reamur de rebus humanis, si latroni comparamus haec 

2 anna, non militi Quid de nobis loquor ? Kerum ipsa 
natura in eo, quod praecipue indulsisse homini yidetur, 
quoque nos a ceteris animalibus separasse, non parens 
Bed noyerca fuerit, si &cultatem dicendi, sociam scele- 
rum, adyersam innocentiae, bostem yeritatis inyenit. 
Mutos enim nasci et egere omni ratione satius fuisset, 
quam proyidentiae munera in mutuam pemiciem con* 

3 yertere. Longius tendit hoc indicium meum. Neque 
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enim tantam id dico, enm, qui sit oratof, yirom bonnm 
esse oportere, sed xxa iiitimini qnidem oratorem nisi 
viram bonmn. Nam certe neque intelligentiam oon- 
^esseris ils, qui, proposita honestorum ao tnrpitiin via, 
peiorem sequi xnalent, neqne prodentiam, oma in gra- 
Tifisimas frequenter legttm, semper veto malae con- 
Boientiae, poenas a semet ipsis improviso rentm exitu 
indnantor. Qnodsi neminem malnm esse nisi stnltnm i 
enndem^ non mode sapientibos dioitnr^-sed volgo qno- 
qne semper est oreditxmt: eerte non fiet nnqoam stnl- 
tns orator. Adde qnod ne stadio qnidem operis pnl- 
cherrimi vacare mens, nisi omnibns -Titiis libera, potest : 
primum quod in eodem peotore nullum est honestorum 
turpiumque consortium, et cogitare optima simul ao 
deterrima non magis est utdus ammi, quam eiusdem 
hominis bonum esse ae malum; torn ilia quoque ex 5 
causa, quod mentem tantae, rei intentam yacare onmi- 
bus ialiis. etiam culpa carentibus curis oportet. Ita 
demimi emm libera ao tota, nulla distringente atque 
alio duoente causa, speotabit id solum, ad quod accingi- 
tur. Quodsi agromm nimia cura et sollidtior rei fami- 6 
liaiis diligentia et venandi Toluptas et dati spectaculis 
dies multum studiis aufemnt (huic enim rei perit tem- 
pus, quodcunque alteri datnr) : quid putamus facturas 
cupiditatem, ayaritiam, inyidiam, quarum impotentissi- 
mae cogitationes somnos etiam et ilia per quietem yisa 
perturbant ? Nihil est enim tam occupatum, tam mul- 7 
tiforme, tot ao tam yariis affectibus concisum atque 
kceratum quam mala mens. Nam et cum insidiatur : 
spe, cuiis, labore distringitur ; et iam cum sceleris 
compos Mt : sollicitudine, poenitentia, poenarum om- 
nium expectatione torquetur. Quis inter haeo litteris 
autxdli bonae arti locus? Non >hercule magis quam 
•frngibus in terra sentibus ao rubis occupata. Age, 8 
non ad perfeiendos studiorom labores necessaiia fru- 
galitas? Quid igitur ex libidine ac luxuria spei? 
Nonpraecipne acuit ad cupiditatem litterq^rum amor 
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laudis ? Nam igitnr malis esse landem curae puta- 
mus? lam hoc quis non videt, maYimain partem ora^ 
tionis in traotata aeqoi bomqne consistere? Dicetne 
de his secnndom debitam rerom dignitatem mains 
atqne iniqnns ? Deniqne, nt maximam partem qnaesh 
tiomB ezimam, demns, id qnod nnllo modo fieri potest, 
idem ingenii, stndii, doctrinae, pessimo atqne optimo 
viro : nter melior dicetnr orator ? Nimirnm qni homo 
qnoqne melior. Non igitor nnqnam mains idem homo 

10 et perfectns orator. Non enim perfectnm est qnid- 
qnam, qno melins est alind. Sed, ne more Soeratico* 
mm nobismet ipsi responsnm finxisse yideamnr, sit 
aliqnis adeo contra yeritatem obstinatns, nt andeat 
dioere, eodemingenio, stndio, doctrina praeditnm nihilo 
deteriorem fdtnmm oratorem malnm vimm qnam 

11 bonnm: convineamns hnins qnoqne amentiam. Nam 
hoc oerte nemo dnbitabit^ omnem orationem id agere, 
nt iudioi, qnae proposita foerint, vera et honesta videan- 
tnr. TJtmm igitnr hoc fiusilins bonns vir persnadebit 
an mains? Bonns qnidem dicet saepins vera atqne 

12 honesta. Sed etiam si qnando aliqno dnctns officio 
(qnod accidere, nt moz docebimns, potest) fitlso haec 
affirmare conabitnr : maiore cnm fide necesse est an- 
diatnr. At malis hominibns ex contemptn opinionis et 
ignorantia recti nonnnnqnam excidit ipsa simnlatio. 
Inde immodeste proponnnt, sine pndore affirmant. 

13 Seqnitnr in iis, qnae certnm est effici non }>os8e, defer* 
mis pertinacia et irritns labor. Nam sicnt in vita, in 
causis qnoqne, spes improbas habent. Freqnenter 
antem accidit, nt his etiam vera dioentibns fides desit, 
videatnrqne talis advocatns malae cansae argnmentnm. 

14 Nnnc de iis dicendnm est, qnae mihi qnasi con- 
spiratione qnadam vnlgi redamari yidentnr. Orator 
ergo Demosthenes non foit ? atqni malnm vimm acce- 
pimns. Non Cicero ? atqni hnins qnoqne mores mnlti 
reprehenderont. Qnid agam ? magna responsi inyidia 

15 snbennda est, mitigandae snnt prins anres. MiM enim 



nee BemoBthenes tarn grayi momm dignns yidetvr 
inTidia, ut omnia, quae in enm ab. inimiciB oongesta 
sunt, eredam, cum pnloherrima eius in re publioa con- 
Bilia 6t finem yitae clamm legam; nee liaioo Tollio 16 
dafoisse video in nlla parte oiTis optimi yolnntatenL 
Testimonio est actus nobiliseime consulatns, integer- 
rimeprovinciaadministrataetrepadiatiisTigintiyiratas, 
et dvilibos bellis, quae in aetatem eins graTissima in- 
eidenmt, neqne spe neqne metu declioatas animus^ qno 
minus optimis se partibus, id est rei pnblicae, inngeret 
Fanim fortis videtor quibusdam, qnibns optime respon- 11 
dit ipse, nan se timidum in suaeipimdis Med in pravir 
dendis jpericulie ; quod probaTit morte qnoqne ipsa, 
qnam praestantissimo soscepit animo, Qnodsi defuit 18 
his yiris somma virtus : sic qnaerentibus, an oratores 
fiierint, respondebo, qnomodo Stoid, si interrogentnr, 
an sapiens Zeno, an Cleanthes, an Ghrysippns, respon- 
deant, Magnoe quidem iUoe (to venerabileSj nan tamen 
idj fpiad noOwra hominie mtmmum Jiabet, eansecuias. 
l^asa et Pythagoras non sapientem se, nt qui ante enm 19 
fuemnt, sed studiosnm sapientiae vocari voluit. Ego 
tamen secundum communem loquendi consuetndinem 
saepe dud dicamque, perfectum oratorem esse Cicero- 
nem; ut amioos et bonos viros et pmdentisrimos dici- 
mus Yulgo, quorum nihil nisi perfecte sapienti datur. 
Sed cum proprie et ad legem ipsam veritatis loquen- 
dum erit: eum quaeram oratorem, quern et ille quaere- 
bat Quanquam enim stetisse ipsum in fiistigio fateor, 20 
ao viz, quid adiid potuerit, invenio, fortasEe inventu- 
rus, quod adhuc abscisumm putem foisse — ^nam et fere 
nc docti iudicaverunt, plurimum in eo virtutum, nonni- 
hil fuisse vitiorum, et ipse se multa ex iuveniK abundan- 
tia coercuisse testatur — tamen, quando neo sapientis 
sibi nomen, minime sui contemptor, asseruit et melius 
dicere, certe data longiore vita et tempore ad compo- 
nendum securiore, potuisset : non maligne crediderim, 
defuisse ei summam illam, ad quam nemo propius ac- 
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21 eessit £t licebat, si aliter sentirem, fortius id liberius*' 
que defendere. An yero M. Autanius ueminem a se 
Tisum eloquentem, quod tanto minus erat^ professns 
est; ipse etiam M. Tollius ^uaerit adhuc euin, et tan- 
turn imjaginatur ac fingit: ego non audeam dicere, 
aliquid iu hac, quae superest, aetemitate inyeniri posse 

22 eo, quod fuerit> perfectius ? Transeo iUos, qui Cicero^ 
ni ac Demostheni ne in eloquentia quidean satis tii- 
buunt; quanquam neque ipsi Ciceroni Demosthenes 
videatur satis esse perfectus, quern dormitare interim 
dicit, nee Cicero Bruto Calvoque, qui certe composi- 
tionem illius etiam apud ipsum reprehendunt, ned 
Asinio utrique, qui vitia orationis eius etiam inimice 
pluribus locis insequuntur. 

23 Concedamus sane, quod minime natura patitor, re- 
pertom esse aliquem malum virum summe disertum : 
nihilo tamen nunus oratorem eunx negabo. Neo omni- 
bus, qui fueiint manu prompti, viri fortis nomen conces- 
serim, quia sine yirtute intelligi non potest fortitudo. 

24 An ^ qui ad defendendas causas advocatur, non est 
opus fide, quam nee cupiditas cormmpat nee gratia 
avertat neo metus frangat ; sed proditorem, transfogam, 
praevaricatorem donabimus bratoris illo sacro nomine? 
Quodsi mediocribus etiam patronis conyenit haec, quae 
yulgo dicitur, bonitas : cur non orator ille, qui nondum 
foot sed potest esse, tarn sit moribus quam dicendi 

25 yirtute perfectus ? Kon enim forensem quandam in- 
stituimus operam nee mercenariam yocem nee, ut as- 
perioribus yerbis parcamus, non inutilem sane litium 
adyocatum, quem denique causidicum yulgo yocant ; 
sed yirumcum ingenii natura praestantem tum yero tot 
pulcherrimas artes penitus mente complexum, datum 
tandem rebus bumanis, qualem nulla antea yetustas 
eognoyerit, singularem perfectumque undique, optima 

26 sentientem optimeque dicentenu In hoc quota para 
exit, quod ant innocentes tuebitur aut improbomm 
scelera compescet, aut in pecuniariis quaestionibus 
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yeiitati contra calomniam aderit? SummuB ille quir 
dem in his quoque operibus fderit, sed maioribus clarios 
elncebit, com regenda senatus consilia et populariB 
error ad meliora ducendus. An non talem quendam 27 
videtur finxisse Yergiliufi, qtiem in seditione vulgi iam 
faces et saza iaculantis moderatorem dedit: 

Ih^mpietate gravem ao fneritis si forte virum quern 
Canapexere^ eilenC arrectiagpie auribus extant f 

Habemus igitur ante omnia vinun bonum, post haec 
adiiciet dicendi peritnm : 

nie regit dictis animoa etpectora muloet. 

Quid ? non in bellis qnoqne idem ille vir, quem in- 28 
stitnimus, si sit ad proelinm miles cohortandns, ex 
mediis sapientiae praeceptisorationemtrahet? l^am 
qnomodo pngnam ineuntibns tot simul metns laboris, 
d6lornm, postremo mortis ipsins exolderint, nisi in 
earom locnm pietas et fortitude et honesti praesens 
imago snccesserit ? Quae certe melins persuadebit 29 
aliis, qui prins persoaserit sibi I^odit enim se, qnam- 
iibet custodiatuTy simnlatio; neo nnquam tanta fuerit 
loqnendi facnltas, nt non titnbet atqne haereat, qno- 
tiens ab animo verba dissentiunt. Yir autem mains 
aliud dicat necesse est qnam sentit. Bonos nunqnam 30 
honestos sermo deficiet, nnnqoam rerom optimaram 
(nam iidesn etiam pmdentes eront) inventio ; qnae 
etiamsi lenociniis destitntd sit^ satis tamen natora sna 
omatur neo qnidqnam non diserte, quod hpneste, dici- 
tur. Quare, iuventus, immo omnes aetates, (neque 31 
enim rectae voluntati serum est tempus ullum) totis 
mentibus hue tendamus, in hoc elaboremus; forsan et 
eonsummare contingat. Kam si natura non prohibet 
et esse vimm bonum et esse dicendi peritum : cur non 
aliqnis etiam unus utrumque consequi possit? cur 
autem non se quisque speret fore ilium aliquem ? Ad 32 
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quod si vires ingenii non safficerent : tamen ad qaem 
usque modum proceaserimus, meliores erimus ex utro- 
que. Hoc certe prooul eximatur animo, rerum pul- 
cherrimam eloquentiam cum vitiis mentis posse mis- 
oeri. Facultas dioendi, si in nudos incidit, et ipsa 
iudicanda est malum; peiores enim illos &cit, quibus 
contigit. 

33 Yideor mihi audire quosdam (neque enim deerunt 
unquam, qui diserti esse quam boni malint) ilia dicen- 
tes: Quid ergo tantum est artis in eloquentia? cur tu 
de coloribus et difficilium causarum defensione, nonni- 
hil etiam de confessione locutus es^ nisi aliquando vis 
ac £stcultas dicendi expugnat ipsam yeritatem ? Bonus 
enim yir non agit nisi bonas causas, eas porro etiam 

34 sine doctrina satis per se tuetur Veritas ipsa. Quibus 
ego, cum de meo primum opere respondero, etiam pro 
boni viri officio, si quando eum ad defensionem nocen- 
tium ratio duxerit, satisfaciam. Tractare enim, quo- 
modo aut pro fdsis aut etiam pro iniustis aliquando 
dicatur, non est inutile, yel propter hoc solum, ut ea 
facilius et deprehendamus et refellamus; quemadmo- 
dum rem^dia melius adhibebit, cui nota, quae nocent, 

85 fuerint. IN'eque enim Academici, cum in utramque 
disseruerunt partem, non secundum alteram yivent; 
nee Cameades ille, qui Bomae audiente Censorio 
Catone non minoiibus yiribus contra iustitiam dioitur 
disseruisse quam pridie pro iustitia dixerat, iniustus 
ipse vir ftdt Verum et virtus quid sit, adversa ei 
malitia detegit, et aequitas fit ex iniqui contemplatione 
manifestior, et plurima contrariis probantur. Debent 
ergo oratori sic esse adversariorum nota consilia ut 

36 bostium imperatorL Yerom et illud, quod prima pro- 
positione durum videtur, potest afierre ratio, ut vir 
bonus in defensione causae velit auferre aliquando 
iudici veritatenu Quod si quis a me proponi mirabitur, 
(quanquam non est haeo mea proprie sent^itia sed 
eorum, quos gravissimos sapientiae magistros aetaa 
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vetus credidit) sic iudicet, pleraqne esse, quae non tarn 
factis qaam causis eoram yel honesta fiant vel turpia. 
Nam si hominem occidere saepe yirtns, liberos necare 37 
nonnunqiiam pulchemmtun est: asperiora quaedam 
adhuc dictu, si commtmis utilitas exegerit, facere con- 
ceditur ; ne hoc qnidem nndam est intuendom, qualem 
causam vir bonus, sed etiam quare, et qua mente de- 
fendat. Ac primum concedant mihi omnes oportet, 38 
quod Stoicornm quoque asperrimi confitentur, factu- 
rum aliquando yirum bonum, ut mendacium dicat, 
et quidem nonnunquam levioribus causis : ut in pueris 
aegrotantibus utilitatis eorum gratia multa fingimus, 
multa non facturi promittimus ; nedum si ab homine 39 
occidendo grassator avertendus sit, aut hostis pro sa- 
lute patriae fallendus ; ut hoc, quod alias in servis quo- 
que reprehendendum est, sit alias in ipso sapiente lau- 
dandum. Id si constiterit, multa iam video posse 
evenire, propter quae orator bene suscipiat tale causae 
genus, quale, remqta ratione honesta, non recepisset. 
Nee hoc dice, quia severiores sequi placet leges, pro 40 
patre, fratre, amico periclitantibus ; tametsi non me- 
diocris haesitatio est, hinc iustitiae proposita imagine, 
inde pietatis. Nihil dubii relinquamus. Sit aliquis 
insidiatus tyranno atque ob id reus : utrumne salvum 
eum nolet is, qui a nobis finitur, orator ? an, si tuendum 
susceperit, non tam falsis defendet, quam qui apud 
indices malam causam tuetur ? Quid si quaedam bene 41 
facta damnaturus est index, nisi ea non esse facta con- 
yicerimus : non yel hoc modo servabit orator non inno- 
centemmodo sed etiam laudabilem ciyem? Quid si 
quaedam iusta natura sed condicione temporum inuti- 
lia civitati sciemus : nonne utemur arte dicendi, bona 
quidem, sed mails artibus simili ? Ad hoc nemo dubi- 42 
tabit, quin, si nocentes mutari in bonam mentem ali- 
quo modo poesint, sicut posse interdum conceditur, 
salvos esse magis e re publica sit quam puniri. Si 
liqueat igitur oratori, futurum bonum yirum, cui vera 
4 
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43 obiicientor : non id aget, ut salyns sit ? Da nimc, ut 
crimine manifesto prematnr dux bonus, et sine quo 
vincere hostem civitas non possit : nonne ei communis 
utilitas oratorem advocabit ? Certe Fabrieius Come- 
lium Bufinum, et alioqui malum civem et sibi inimi- 
cum, tamen, quia utilem sciebat ducem, imminente 
bello, palam consulem sufiragio suo fecit atque admi- 
rantibus quibusdam respondit, A cive ae epoliari maUe 
quam ab hoste venire. Ita, si fuisset orator, non de- 
fendisset eundem Bufinum vel manifesti peculatus 

44 reum? Multa dici possunt similia, sed yel unum ex 
iis quodlibet sufficit. l^on enim boo agimus, ut istud 
illi, quern formamus, viro saepe sit Sciendum ; sed ut, 
si talis coegerit ratio, sit tamen vera finitio, oratorem 

45 esse mrum bonum dicendi peritum, Praeoipere vero 
ac discere, quomddo etiam probatione difficiliatrac- 
tentur, necessarium est. If am frequenter etiam opti- 
mae causae sinules sunt malis, et innoceias reus multis 
verisimilibus premitur; quo fit, ut eadem actionis ra- 
tione defendendus sit, qua, si nocens esset. lam in- 
numerabilia sunt bonis causis malisque communia, tes- 
tes, litterae, suspiciones, opiniones. Ifon aliter autem 
Terisiinilia quam vera et confirmantur et refelluntur. 
Quapropter, ut res feret, flectetur oratio, manente 
honesta voluntate. 



COGNOSCENDA OBATOBI QUIBUS MORES FOBKANTUB. 

n. Quando igitur orator est vir bonus, is autem 
citra virtutem intelligi non potest; virtus, etiamsi 
quosdam impetus ex natura sumit, tamen perficienda 
doctrina est: mores ante omnia oratori studiis erunt 
excolendi, atque omnis honesti iustique disciplina per- 
tractanda, sine qua nemo nee vir bonus esse nee dicen* 
2 di peritus potest. 'Niai forte accedimus iis, qui natura 
constare mores et nihil adiuvari disciplina putant ; scili- 
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«et nt ea, quae mann finnt, atqne eorom etiam contemp- 
tiflsima confiteantur egere doctoribus, virtutem vero, 
qua nihil homini, quo ad deos inunortales propios aoce- 
deret, datum est, obviam et illaboratam, tantum quia 
nati simus, habeamua. Abstinens eriti qui id ipsum, 
quid sit abstinentia^ ignoret ? Et fortis, qui metus 3 
dolorifl, mortis, superstitionis nulla ratione purgayeiit? 
Et iustufi, qui aequi bonique tractatum, qui leges, quae- 
que natora sunt omnibus datae, quaeque propriae po- 
pulis et gentibus constitutae, nunquam eruditiore ali- 
quo sermone tractarit ? O quam istud pamm putant, 
quibus tarn facile yidetur 1 Sed boo transeo, de quo 4 
neminem, qui litteras vel primis, at aiunt, labris degu- 
starit, dubitattimm puto. Ad illud sequens praever- 
tar, ne dicendi quidem satis peritum fore, qui non et 
naturae vim omnem penitus perspezerit, et mores 
praeceptis ac ratione formarit. If eque enim frustra in 5 
tertio de Oratore libro L. Crassus cuncta, quae de 
aequo, iusto, vero, bono deque iis, quae sunt contra 
posita, di^ntur, propria esse oratoiis affirmat, ac phi- 
losopbos, cum ea dicendi yiribus tuentur, uti rbetorum 
armis, non suis. Idem tamen confitetur, ea iam esse a 
philosophia petenda, videlicet quia magis haec illi 
videtur in possessione earum rerum fuisse. Hinc 6 
etiam illud est, quod Cicero pluribus et libris et episto- 
lis testatur, dicendi facultatem ex intimis sapientiae 
fontibus fluere, ideoque aliquamdiu praeceptores eos- 
dem fuisse morum atque dicendu Quapropter haec 
exhortatio mea non eo pertinet, ut esse oratorem phi- 
losophum velim, quando non alia vitae secta longius a 
civiHbus officiis atque ab omni munere oratoris reces- 
sit. Nam quis philosophorum aut in iudiciis frequens 1 
aut clarus in contionibus &it ? Quis denique in ipsa, 
quam maxime plerique praecipiunt, rei publicae admin- 
istratione versatus est ? Atqui ego ilium, quem insti- 
tuo, Romanum quondam velim esse sapientem, qui 
non secretis disputationibus sel rerum experimentis 
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8 atque operibus vere civUem virum exhibeat Sed quia 
deserta ab his, qui se ad eloquentiam contulemiit, 
studia sapientiae non iam in actu buo atque in hao fori 
luce yersantur sed in porticus et in gymnasia primum, 
mox in conventus Bcholamm recesserunt: id, quod est 
oratori necessarinmneo a dioendi praeceptoribus tradi- 
tur, ab iis petere nimirum necesse est, apud quos re- 
mansit, evolvendis penitus auctoribus, qui d^ virtute 
praecipiunt; ut oratoris vita cum scientia diyinarum 

9 rerum sit humanarumque coniuncta. Quae ipsae quan- 
to maiores ac pulchriores viderentur, si illas ii doce- 
rent, qui etiam eloqui praestantissime possent ? Uti- 
namque sit tempus unquam, quo perfectus aliquis, 
qualem optamus, orator banc artem, superbo nomine 
et vitiis quorundam bona eius oorrumpentium inyisam, 
vindicet sibi ac, velut rebus repetitis, in corpus elo- 

10 quentiae adducat. Quae quidem cum sit in tris divisa 
partes, naturalem, moralem, rationalem: qua 
tandem non est cum oratoris opere coniuncta ? 

ISTam ut ordinem retro agamus, de ultima ilia, quae 
tota versatur in verbis, nemo dubitaverit, si et pro- 
prietates vocis cuiusque nosse et ambigua aperire et 
perplexa discemere et de falsis iudicare et colligere ac 

11 resolvere, quae velis, oratorum est. Quanquam eanon 
tam est minute atque concise in actionibus utendum 
quam in disputationibus, quia non docere modo sed 
movere etiam ac delectare audientes debet orator, ad 
quod impetu quoque ac viribus et decore est opus; ut 
vis amnium maior est altis ripis multoque gurgitis 
tractu fluentium quam tenuis aquae et obiectu lapillo- 

12 rum resultantis. Et ut palaestrici doctores illos, quos 
numeros vocant, non idcirco discentibus tradunt, ut his 
omnibus, qui didicerunt, in ipso luctandi certamine 
utantur, (plus enim pondere et firmitate et spiritu 
agitur) sed ut sit copia ilia, ex qua unum aut alterum, 

13 cuius se occasio dederit, efficiant: ita haeo pars dia- 
lectica, sive illam dicere malumus dlsptitairicemy 
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ut est Qtilis saepe et finitionibns et comprehenfiioniboB 
et separandis, quae sunt differentia, et resolvenda am- 
biguitate et difltinguendo, dividendo, illiciendo, impli- 
cando: ita, si totam sibi yindicayerit in foro certamen, 
obstabit melioribus et sectas ad tennitatem Bnam virea 
ipsa subtilitate conBomet. Itaqae reperias qnosdam in 14 
dispatando mire callidos, com ab ilia cavillatione dis- 
cesserint, non magis sufficere in aliqno grayiore acta 
quam parya qnaedam animalia, quae, in angnstiis mo- 
bilia, campo deprehenduntor. 

lam qnidem pars ilia moralis, quae dioitnr 15 
Ethiee, certe tota oratori est accommodata. Nam 
in tanta caosarum, sicat superioribus Ubris diximns, 
yarietate, cum alia coniectora qoaerantur, alia finitioni- 
bns concludantnr, alia iure summoyeantur yel trans- 
ferantur, alia colligantnr yel ipsa inter se concorrant 
yel in diyersum ambiguitate ducantnr : nnlla fere dici 
potest, cuius non aliqna in parte tractatns aeqni ac 
boni reperiatur; plerasqne yero esse quis nescit, quae 
totae in sola qualitate consistant ? In consiliis yero 16 
quae ratio suadendi est ab honesti quaestione seposita ? 
Quid ilia etiam ,pars tertia, quae laudandi ac yitupe- 
randi officiis continetur? Nempe in tractatu recti 17 
prayique yersatur. An de iostitia, fortitudine, absti- 
nentia, temperantia, pietate non plurima dicet orator ? 
Sed ille yir bonus, qui haec non yodbus tantum sibi 
nota atque nominibus aurium tenus in usum linguae 
perceperit, sed qui yirtutes ipsas mente comple^s ita 
sentiat, nee in cogitando laborabit et, quod sciet, yere 
dicet. Cum sit omnis generalis quaestio speciali po- 18 
tentior, quia uniyerso pars continetur, non utique acce- 
dit parti, quod uniyersum est: profecto nemo dubita- 
bit, generales quaestiones in illo maxime studiorum 
more yersatas. lam yero cum sint multa propriis bre- 19 
yibusque comprehensionibus finienda, unde etiam sta- 
tus causarum dicitur finitiyus: nonne ad id quoqui 
instrui ab lis, qui plus in hoc studii dederunt, oportet ? 
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Quid ? non qnaestio ioris oinnis ant verbomm propria- 
tate aut aequi disputatione ant yolontatis coniectura 
continetnr? quorum pars ad rationalem*, pars ad mora- 

20 lem, tractatum redundat. Ergo natura permixta est 
omnibus istis oratio, quae quidem oratio est vere. Nam 
ignara quidem huiusce doctrinae loquacitas erret ne- 
cesse est, nt quae vel nullos vel falsos duces habeat. 

Parsvero naturalis, cum est ad exercitationem 
dicendi tanto ceteris nberior, quanto maiore spiritu de 
divinis rebus qnam humanis loqnendnm est, turn illam 
etiam moralem, sine qua nulla esse, ut docuimus, oratio 

21 potest, totam complectitur. Nam si regitur providen- 
tia mundus : administranda certe bonis viris erit res 
publica ; si diyina nostris animis origo : tendendum ad 
virtutem nee voluptatibusterreni corporis serviendum. 
An haeo non frequenter tractabit orator? An de 
auguriis, responsis, religione denique omni, de quibus 
maxima saepe in senatu consilia yersata simt, non erit 
ei disserendum, si quidem, ut nobis placet, futurus est 
yir civilis idem ? Quae denique intelligi saltem potest 

22 eloquentia hominis optima nescientis ? Haeo si ratione 
manifesta non essent: exemplis tamen crederemus. 
Siquidem et Periclem, cuius eloquentiae, etiamsi nulla 
ad nos monumenta venerunt, yim tamen quandam in- 
credibilem cimi historici tum etiam, liberrimum homi- 
num genus, comici yeteres tradunt, Anaxagorae pby- 
sici constat auditorem fuisse, et Demosthenem, princi- 
pem omnium Graeciae oratorum, dedisse operam Pla- 

23 tonL Nam M. Tullius, non tantum se debere scholis 
rhetorum, quantum Academiae spatiis, frequenter ipse 
testatur; neque se tanta in eo unquam fiidisset ubertas, 
gi ingenium suum consepto fori non ipsius rerum na- 
turae finibus terminasset. 

Verum ex hoc alia mihi quaestio exoritur, quae 
s e c t a conferre plurimum eloquentiae possit ; quanquam 

24 ea non inter multas potest esse contentio. Nam in 
primis nos Epicurus a se ipse dimittit, qui fugero 
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omnem disciplinam nayigatione qaam yelocissima 
lubet. Neque vero AristippuB, summnm in volup- 
tate corporis bonum ponens, ad hunc nos laborem hor- 
tator* Pyrrhon quidem quas in hoc opere habere 
partes potest ? cui indices esse, apnd qnos verba faciat, 
et reum, pro qno loqnatur, et senatnm, in qno sit di- 
cenda sententia, non liquebit. Academiam qnidam 25 
ntilissimam credont, qnod mos in ntramqne partem 
disserendi ad exercitationem forensium cansamm pro- 
ximo accedat. Adiiciont loco probationis, qnod ea 
praestantissimos in eloquentia yiros ediderit. Peri- 
patetici stndio qnoque se qnodam oratorio iactant. 
Nam theses dicere exercitationis gratia fere est ab iis 
institutnm. Stoici, sicnt copiam nitoremque elo- 
qnentiae fere praeceptoribus suis defnisse concedant 
necesse est, ita nullos ant probare acrins ant con- 
clndere subtilins contendnnt. Sed haeo inter ipsos, 26 
qni yelut sacramento rogati vel etiam snperstitione 
constiicti nefas ducant a snscepta semel persnasione, 
discedere. Oratori yero nihil est necesse in cuinsqnam 
inrare leges. Mains enim est opns atqne praestantius, 27 
ad quod ipse tendit, et cuius est yelut candidatns, si 
quidem est fiitums cum yitae tum etiam eloqnentiae 
laude perfectus. Quare in exemplnm dicendi facun- 
dissimum qnemque proponet sibi ad imitandum, mori- 
bus yero formandis quam honestissima praecepta reotis- 
simamque ad yirtutem yiam deliget. Exercitatione 
quidem utetur omni, sed tamen erit plurimns in maxi- 
mis quibusque ao natura pulcherrimis. Nam quae 28 
potest materia reperiri ad grayiter copioseque dicen- 
dum magis abundans quam de yirtute, de re publica, de 
providentia, de origine animorum, de amicitia ? Haeo 
sunt, quibus mens pariter atqne oratio insurgant : quae 
vere bona, quid mitiget metus, coerceat cupiditates, 
eximat nos opinionibus yulgi animumque coelestem. 

Neque ea solum, quae talibus disciplinis continen- 29 
tur, sed magis etiam, quae sunt antiquitns dicta 
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ao facta praeclare, et nosse et ammo semper agi* 
tare conveniet. Quae profecto nosquamplora maiora- 
que qnam in nostrae civitatis monnmentis reperientor 

30 An fortitudinem, iustitiam, fidem, continentiam, fra- 
galitatem, contemptum doloris ac mortis melius alii 
docebunt quam Fabricii, Curii, Keguli, Decii, Mucii 
aliique innumerabiles ? Quantum enim Graeci prae- 
ceptis valent, tantum Romani, quod est mains, exem- 

31 plis. Tantumque non cognitis ille rebus adquierit, qui 
non modo proximum tempus lucemque praesentem 
intueri satis credat sed omnem posteritatis memoriam 
spatium vitae honestae et curriculum laudis existimet. 
Hinc mibi ille iustitiae haustus bibat, hinc sumptam 
libertatem in causis atque consiliis praestet. ITeque 
erit perfectus orator, nisi qui honeste dicere et sciet et 
audebit. 
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nL luris quoque civilis necessaria huic viro 
scientia est et morum ac religionum eius rei publicae, 
quam capesset. Kam qualis esse suasor in consiliis 
publicis privatisve poterit tot rerum, quibus praecipue 
civitas continetur, ignarus ? Quo antem modo patro- 
num se causarum non falso dixerit, qui, quod est in 
causis potentissimum, sit ab altero petiturus, paene 
non dissimilis iis, qui poetarum scripta pronuntiant ? 

2 ISTam quodammodo mandata perferet,*et ea, quae sibi 
a iudice credi postulaturus est, aliena fide dioet, et 
ipse litigantium auxiliator egebit auxilio. Quod ut 
fieri nonnunquam minore incommode possit, cum domi 
praecepta et composita et sicut cetera, quae in causa 
sunt, in discendo cognita ad iudicem perferet: quid 
fiet in iis quaestionibus, quae subito inter ipsas actiones 
nasci sclent ? non deformiter respectet et inter subsel- 

3 lia minores advocatos interroget ? Potest autem satis 
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diligenter accipere, quae ttim andiet^ ctun ei dicenda 
Bnnt, ant fortiter affirmare atit ingenue pro snis dicere ? 
Possit in actionibns : qnid fiet in altercatione, nbi oo- 
cnrrendnm continno, neo libera ad discendum mora 
est? Quid, si forte peritns inris ille non aderit? 
Quid, si quis non satis in ea re doctus falsum aliquid 
suMecerit? Hoc enim est maximum ignorantiae ma- 
lum, quod credit eum scire, qui moneat. Neque ego 4 
sum nostri moris ignarus oblitusve eorum, qui velut 
ad arculas sedent et tela agentibus sumministrant, 
neque idem Oraecos quoque nescio factitasse, unde 
nomen his pragmatieorum datum est. Sed loquor de 
oratore, qui non clamorem modo suum causis sed omnia, 
quae profutura sunt, debet. Itaque eum nee inutUem, 5 
si ad horam forte constiterit, neque in testationibus 
faciendis esse imperitum velim. Quis enim potius 
praeparabit ea, quae, cum aget, esse in causa velit ? 
Nisi forte imperatorem quis idoneum credit in proeliis 
quidem strenuum et fortem et omnium, quae pugna 
poscit, artificem, sed neque delectus agere neo copias 
contrahere atque instruere nee prospicere commeatus 
nee locum capere castris scientem; prius est enim 
certe parare bella quam gerere. Atqui simillimus huic 6 
sit advocatus, si plura, quae ad vincendum valent, aliis 
reliquerit; cum praesertim hoc, quod est maxime ne- 
cessarium, nee tam sit arduum, quam procul intuen« 
tibus fortasse videatur. ISTamque omne ius, quod est 
certum, aut scripto aut moribus constat; dubium 
aequitatis regula examinandum est. Quae scripta sunt 7 
aut posita in more civitatis, nullam habent difficulta- 
tem, cognitionis sunt enim non inrentionis; at quae 
consultorum responsis explicantur, aut in verborum 
interpretatione sunt posita aut in recti pravique dis- 
crimine. Vim cuiusque vocis intelligere, aut com- 
mune prudentium est aut proprium oratoris ; aequitas 
Optimo cuique notissima. Nos porro et bonum virum 8 
et prudentem in primis oratorem putamus, qui cum se 
4* 
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.ad id, quod est optimum natura, direxerit, non magno 
pere commovebitur, si quis ab eo consultus dissentiet; 
cum ipsis iUis diversas inter se opiniones tueri conces 
sum sit. Sed etiam, si nosse, quid quisque senserit, 
volet : lectionis opus est, qua nihil est in studiis minus 
9 laboriosum. Quodsi plenque, desperata facultate 
agendi, ad discendum ius declinaVerunt : quam id scire 
facile est oratori, quod discunt, qui sua quoque con- 
fessione oratores esse non possxmt? Verum et M. 
Cato cum in dicendo praestantissimus tum iuris idem 
fuit peritissimus, et Scaevolae Servioque Sulpicio con- 

10 cessa est etiam facundiae virtus. Et M. TuUius non 
. modo inter agendum nunquam est destitutus scientia 

iuris sed etiam componere aliqua de eo coeperat, ut 
appareat, posse oratorem non discendo tantum iuri 

11 vacare sed etiam docendo. , Verum ea, quae de mori- 
bus excolendis studioque iuris praecipimus, ne quis eo 
credat reprehendenda, quod multos cognovimus,; qui 
taedio laboris, quem ferre tendentibus ad eloquentiam 
necesse est, confugerint ad haeo deverticula desidiae. 
Quorum alii se ad album ac rubricas transtulemnt et 
formularii vel, ut Cicero &i%legideii quidam esse ma- 
luerunt, tanquam utiliora eligentes ea, quorum solam 

12 facilitatem sequebantur; alii pigritiae airogantioris, 
qui subito fironte conficta immissaque barba, veluti 
despexissent oratoria praecepta, paulum aliquid sede- 
runt in scholis philosophantium, ut deinde in publico 
tristes, domi dissoluti captarent auctoritatem con- 
temptu ceterorum. Philosophia enim simulari potest, 
eloquentia non potest. 

ITEM HISTORIARUM. 

IV. In primis vero abujadare debet orator exem- 
plorum copia cum veterum tum etiam novorum, 
adeo ut non ea modo, quae coi^scripta sjint historiis aut 
sermonibus velut per manus tradita, quaeque cotidie 
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aguntor, debeat nosse, Yemm ne ea qnidem, quae sunt 
a clarioribus poetis ficta, negligere. Nam ilia quidem 2 
priora aut testimoniorum ant indicatorum obtinent 
locum; sed haeo quoque aut retustatis fide tuta sunt 
aut ab hominibus magnis praeceptorum loco ficta cre- 
duntur. Sciat ergo quam plurima ; unde etiam seni- 
bus auctoritas maior est, quod plural nosse et yidisse 
creduntur, quod Homerus frequentissime testatur. Sed 
non est expectanda ultima aetas, cum studia praestent, 
ut, quantum ad cognitionem pertinet rerum, etiam 
praeteritis saeculis vixisse Yideamuc 



QUAE SINT ALIA OBATOBIS INSTRUMENTA 

V. Haec sunt, quae me redditurum promiseram, 
instrumenta non artis, ut quidam putaverunt, sedipsius 
oratoris. Haec arma habere ad manum, horum scien- 
tia debet esse suocinctus, accedente verborum figursr 
rumque facili copia et inyentionis ratione et disponen- 
di XLSu et memoriae firmitate et actionis gratia* Sed 
plurimum ex his yalet animi praestantia, quam 
nee metus &angat nee acclamatio terreat nee audien- 
tium auctoritas ultra debitam reyerentiam tardet. 
Kam ut abominanda sunt contraria his yitia confiden- 2 
tiae, temeritatis, improbitatis, arrogantiae: ita citra 
constantiam, fiduciam, fi)rtitudinem nihil ars, nihil stu- 
dium, nihil profectus ipse profiierit ; ut si des arma 
timidisetimbellibus. Livitus mehercule dico, quoniam 
et aliter accipi potest, ipsam yerecundiam, yitium qui- 
dem sed amabile, et quae yirtutes facillime generet, 
esse inter adyersa, multisque in causa fuisse, ut bona 
ingenii studiique in lucem non prolata situ quodam 
secreti consumerentur. Sciat autem, si quis haec forte 3 
minus adhuc peritus distinguendi yim xsuiusque yerbi 
leget, non probitatem a me reprehend! sed yerecun- 
di^m, quae est timer quidam reducens animum ab iis^ 
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quae facienda sunt, unde confosio et coepti poenitentia 
et subitum sileDtiuizL Quis porro dubitet vitiis ascn- 
bere affectum, propter quem facere bonesta pudet? 

4 Neque ego rursus nolo eum, qui sit dicturos, et solli- 
citum Burgere et colorem mutare et periculum intel- 
ligere ; quae si non accident, etiam simulanda erunt. 
Sed intellectus bic sit operis non metus, moyeamurque, 
non concidamus. Optima est autem emendatio vere- 
cundiae fiducia, et quamlibet imbecilla frons magna 
conscientia sustinetur. 

5 Sunt et naturalia, ut supra dixi, quae tamen et cura 
iuvantur, instrumenta, tox, latus, decor; quae qui- 
dem tantum valent, ut frequenter famam ingenii faciant. 
Habuit oratores aetas nostra copiosiores^ sed, cum di* 
ceret, eminere inter aequales Tracbalus videbatur. 
£a corporis sublimitas erat, is ardor oculorum, frontis 
auctoritas, gestus praestantia, vox quidem non, ut 
Cicero desiderat, paene tragoedorum sed super omnes, 

6 quos ego quidem audierim, tragoedos. Certe cum in 
basilica lulia diceret primo tribunali, quattuor autem 
indicia, ut moris est, cogerentur, atque omnia clamori- 
bus fremerent : et auditum eum et intellectum et, quod 
agentibus ceteris contumeliosissimum friit, laudatum 
quoque ex quattuor tribunalibus memini. Sed boo 
YOtum est et rara felicitas ; quae si non assit : sane su^ 
ficiat ab iis, quibus quis dicit, audirL Talis esse debet 
orator et baec scire. 



QUOD SIT mCIPIENDI CAUSAS AGERE TEMPUS. 

VL Agendi autem initium sine dubio secun- 
dum vires cuiusque sumendum est. Neque ego annos 
definiam, cum Demostbenen puerum admodum actiones 
pupillares babuisse manifestum sit, Calvus, Caesar, 
Pollio multum ante quaestoriam omnes p.etatem gravis- 
sima indicia susceperint, praetextatos egisse quosdam 
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Bit traditum, Caesar Angnstns duodecim natus annos 
aviam pro rostris laudaverit. ModnB mihi yidetur qui- 2 
dam tenendas, nt neque praepropere destringator im« 
matura frons et, quidquid est illud adhuc acerbum, 
proferatur ; nam inde et eontemptoB opens innascitor, 
et fimdamenta iacinntnr impndentiae, et, quod est tibi- 
cunqne pemiciosissimmn, praevenit yires fidncia. Nee 8 
rorsns differendum est tirocinimn in senectutem; nam 
eotidie metos crescity mainsque fit semper, qnod ausnri 
snmus, et, dmn deliberamns, qnando incipiendmn sit, 
incipere iam serum est. Qnare fimctnm studiomm 
viridem et adhuc dulcem promi decet, dum et venia et 
spes est et paratus faror et audere non dedecet ; et, si 
quid desit operi, supplet aetas, et, si qua sunt dicta 
iuveniliter, pro indole accipiuntur: ut totus ille Cicero- 4 
nis pro Sexto Roscio locus : Quid enim tarn commune 
quam apiritus viviSj terra mortuisj mare fluctiumtibus^ 
litua eiectisf Quae cum sex et yiginti natus annos 
summis audientium clamoribus dixeiit : deferyisse tem- 
pore et annis liquata, iam senior idem &tetur. Et 
hercule quantumlibet secreta studia contulerint: est 
tamen proprius quidam fori profectus, alia lux, alia yeri 
discriminis facies ; plusque, si separes, usus sine doc- 
trina quam citra usum doctrina yalet. Ideoque non- 5 
nulli, senes in schola facti, stupent noyitate, cum in 
indicia yenerunt, et omnia suis exercitationibus similia 
desiderant. At illic et index tacet et adyersarius ob- 
strepit et nihil temere dictum pent, et, si quid tibi 
sumas, probandum est, et laboratam congestamque 
dierum ac noctium studio actionem aqua deficit, et 
omisso magna semper flandi tumore in quibusdam 
causis loquendum est ; quod illi diserti minime sciunt. 
Itaque nonnuUos reperias, qui sibi eloquentiores yide-^6 
antur, quam ut causas agant. Ceterum ilium, quem 
iuyenem tenerisque adhuc yiribus nitentem in forum 
deduximus, et incipere quam maxime facili ac fayora- 
bili causa yelim, ierarum.ut catuli molliore praeda sagi- 
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nantor, et non utique ab hoc initio continuare operam Jt 
ingenio adhuc alendo calltuu inducere ; sed iam scien 
tern, quid sit pugna, et in qnam rem studendum sit, 
7 refici atque renoyari. Sic ' et tirocinii metmn, dam 
facilins est andere, transient, nee audendi £icilitatem 
usque ad contemptum operis adduxerit. TJsus est hao 
ratione M. Tullius, et cum iam clarum meruisset inter 
patronos, qui turn erant, nomen : in Asiam navigavit 
seque et aliis sine dubio eloquentiae ac sapientiae ma- 
gistris sed praecipue tamen ApoUonio Moloni, quern 
Bomae quoque audierat, E.hodi mrsus formandum ac 
yelut recoquendum dedit. Tom dignum operae pre- 
tium venit, cum inter se congruunt praecepta et ex- 
perimenta. 



QUAE IN SUSCIPIBin)IS CAUSIS OBATORI OBSERVANDA 
SINT. 

VUL Cum satis in omni certamine virium fecerit, 
prima eicura in suscipiendis causis erit; in qui- 
bus defendere quidem reos profecto quam facere vir 
bonus malet, non tamen ita noinen ipsum accusatoris 
horrebit, ut nullo neque publico neque private duci 
possit officio, ut aliquem ad reddendam rationem vitae 
vocet. Nam et leges ipsae nihil Taleant, nisi actoris 
idonea voce munitae ; et si poenas scelerum expetere 
fas non est : prope est, ut scelera ipsa permissa sint ; 

2 et licentiam malis dari, certe contra bonos est. Quare 
neque sociorum querelas nee amicl vel propinqui ne- 
cem nee erupturas in rem publicam conspirationes 
inultas patietur orator, non poenae nocentium cupidus 
sed emendandi yitia corrigendique mores. iN'am qui 
ratione traduci ad meliora non possunt, solo metu con- 

8 tinentur. Itaque ut accusatoriam yitam yiyere et ad 
deferendos reospraemio duci, proximum latrocinio est. 
ita pestem intestinampropulsare, cum propugnatoribus 
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patriae comparandum. Ideoque primcipes in re publica 
viri non detrectavenmt hanc officii partem, creditique 
sunt etiam clan iuvenes obsidein rei publicae dare ma- 
lorum civium accnsationem, qtiia nee odisse improbos 
nee simultates proYOcare nisi ex fidueia bonae mentis 
videbantur. Idqne emn ab Hortensio, Lncnllis, Sulpi- 4 
cio, Cicerone, Caesare, plurimis aliis, turn ab utroque 
Catone facttim est; qnoram alter appellatus sapiens, 
alter nisi creditur ftdsse, vix scio, cui reliquerit hnins 
nominis locmn. Keque defendet onmes orator, idem- 
que portuin ilium eloquentiae suae salutaremnon etitun 
piratis patefaciet duceturque in advocationem maxime 
causa. Quoniam tamen omnes, qui non improbe liti- 5 
gabunt, quorum certe bona pars est, sustinere non po- 
test unus : aliquid et commendantium personis dabit 
et ipsorum, qui iudicio decement, ut optimi cuiusque 
Yoluntate moveatur; namque hos et amicissimos babe- 
bit vir bonus. Summovendum vero est utrumque am- 6 
bitus genus vel potentibus contra bundles venditandi 
operam suam vel illud etiam iactantius minores utique 
contra dignitatem attollendi "Non enim fortuna causas 
vel iustas vel improbas fecit. Neque vero pudor ob- 
stet, quo minus susceptam, cum melior videretur, 
litem, cognita inter disceptandum iniquitate, dimittat, 
cum prius litigatori dixerit verum. Nam in hoc maxi- 7 
mum, si aequi indices sumus, beneficium est, ut non 
fellamus vana spe litigantem. Neque est dignus opera 
patroni, qui non utitur consilio. Et certe non convenit 
ei, quem oratorem esse volumus,iniustatueriscientein. 
Nam si ex illis, quas supra diximus, causis felsum tue- 
bitur : erit tamen bonestum, quod ipse feciet. 

Gratisne ei semper agendum sit, tractari potest. 8 
Quod ex prima statim fronte diiudicare, imprudentium 
est. Nam quis ignorat, quin id longe sit honestissi- 
mum ac liberalibus disciplinis et illo, quem exigimus, 
animo dignissimum, non vendere operam nee elevare 
tanti beneficii auctoritatem; cum pleraque boc ipso 
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9 possint videri vilia, quod pretium habent ? Caecift 
hoc, ut aiunt, satis clarmn est, nee quisquam, qui 
sufficientia sibi (modica autem haec sunt) possidebit, 
hunc quaestum sine crimine sordium fecerit. At si res 
familiaris amplius aliquid ad usus necessaries exiget : 
secundum omnium sapientium leges patietur sibi grar 
tiam referri, cum et Socrati collatum sit ad victum, et 
Zeno, Cleanthes, Chrysippus mercedes a discipulis ao- 

10 ceptaverint. Neque enim video, quae iustior acqtd- 
rendi ratio quam ex honestissimo labore et ab iis, de 
quibus optime meruerint, quique, si nihil invicem 
praestent, indigni fiierint defensione. Quod quidem 
non iustum modo sed necessarium etiam est, cum haec 
ipsa opera tempusque omne alienis negotiis datum 

11 facultatem aliter acquirendi recidant. Sed tum quo- 
que tenendus est modus, ac plurimum refert, et a quo 
accipiat et quantum et quousque. Paciscendi quidem 
ille piraticus mos et ponentium pericuHs pretia procul 
abominanda negotiatio etiam mediocriter improbis 
aberit, cum praesertim bonos homines bonasque causas 
tuenti non sit metuendus ingratus; quodsi fiiturus, 

'12 malo tamen iUe peccet. Kihil ergo acquirere Yolet 
orator ultra quam satis erit ; ac ne pauper quidem tan- 
quam mercedem accipiet sed mutua benivolentia utetur, 
cum sciat se tanto plus praestitisse. Non enim, quia 
venire hoc beneficiinn non oportet, perire oportet. 
Denique ut gratus sit, ad eum magis pertinet, qui debet. 

QUAE m DISCENDIS. 

"VilL Proxima discendae causae ratio, quod 
est orationis fundamentum. Neque enim quisquam 
tam ingenio tenui reperietur, qui, cum omnia, quae sunt 
m causa, diligenter cognoverit, ad docendum certe 
iudicem non suficiat. Sed eius rei paucissimis cura 
2 est. Nam ut taceam de negligentibus, quorum nihil 
refert, ubi litium cardo vertatur, dum sint, quae vel 
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«xtra causam ex personis aut communi tractatu loco- 
rum occasionem clamandi largiantur: aliqnos et ambi- 
tio perveftit, qui partim tanquam occupati semperque 
aliud habentes, quod ante agendum sit, pridie ad se 
venire litigatorem aut eodem matutino iubent, non- 
nunquam etiam inter ipsa &ubsellia didicisse se glorian- 
tur ; partim iactantia ingenii, ut res cito accepisse 8 
videantur, tenere se et intelligere prius paene quam 
audiant mentiti, cum multa et diserte summisque cla- 
moribus, quae neque ad iudicem neque ad litigatorem 
pertineant, decantaverunt, bene sudantes beneque 
comitati per forum reducuntur. Ke illas quidem tule- 4 
rim delicias eorum, qui doceri amicos suos iubent ; 
quanquam minus mali est, si illi saltem recte discant 
reoteque doceant. Sed quia discet tam bene quam 
patronuB? Quomodo autem sequester ille et media 
litium manus et quidam interpres impendet aequo ani- 
mo laborem in alienas actiones, cum dicturis tanti suae 
non sint ? Pessimae yero consuetudinis, libellis esse 5 
contentum, quos componit aut litigator, qui confugit 
ad patronum, quia liti ipse non sufficit, aut aliquis ex 
eo genere advocatorum, qui se non posse agere confi- 
tentur ; deinde &ciunt id quod est in agendo difficilli- 
mum. Nam qui iudicare, quid dicendum, quid dissi- 
mulandum, quid declinandum, mutandum, fingendum 
etiam sit, potest, cur non sit orator : quando, quod dif- 
ficilius est, oratorem facit ? Hi porro non tantum 6 
nocerent, si omnia scriberent, uti gesta sunt. Nunc 
consilium et colores adiiciunt et aliqua peiora veris, 
quae plerique cum acceperunt, mutare nef&s habent et 
yelut tbemata in scholis posita custodiunt. Deinde 
deprebenduntur et causam, quam discere ex suis litiga- 
toribus noluerunt, ex adversariis discunt. Liberum 1 
igitur demus ante omnia iis, quorum negotium erit, 
tempus ao locum, exbortemurque ultro, ut omnia 
quamlibet verbose et unde volent repetita ex tempore 
exponant. Non enim tam obest audire supervacua 
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8 qnam ignorare necessaria. Frequenter antem et vul- 
nos et remediom in lis orator inveniet, quae litigatori 
in neutram partem habere momentum yfdebantur 
Kec tanta sit actnro memoriae fiducia, ut subscribers* 
audita pigeat. 

Kec semel audisse sit «atis; cogendus eadem ite- 
mm ac saepius dicere litigator, non solum quia effu- 
gere aliqua prima expositione potuerunt, praesertim 
bominem (quod saepe evenit) imperitum, sed etiam ut 

9 sciamus, an eadem dioat. Plurimi enim mentinntur et, 
tanquam non doceant oausam sed agant, non ut cum 
patrono sed ut cum iudice loquuntur. Quapropter 
nunquam satis credendum est, sed agitandus omnibus 

10 modis et turbandus et evocandus. Nam ut medicis 
non apparentia modo yitia curanda sunt sed etiam in- 
venienda quae latent, saepe ipsis ea, qui sanandi sunt, 
occulentibus : ita advocatus plura, quam ostenduntur, 
aspiciat. Nam cum satis in audiendo patientiae im- 
penderit : in aliam rursus ei personam transeundiim est, 
agendusque adversarius, proponendum quidquid omni- 
no excogitari contra potest, quidquid recipit in eius- 
modi disceptatione natura. Interrogandus quam in- 

11 festissime ac premendus* Nam dum omnia quaerimus, 
aliquando ad yerum, ubi minime expectayimus, per- 
yenimus. 

In summa optimus est in discendo patronus incre- 
dulus. Promiltit enim litigator omnia, testem popu- 
lum,paratissimas consignationes, ipsum denique adyer- 

12 sarium quaedam non negatumnu Ideoque opus est 
intueri omne litis instrumentum ; quod yidere non est 
satis, perlegendum erit. Nam frequentissime aut non 
sunt omnino, quae promittebantur, aut minus continent 
aut cum alio aliquo nocituro permixta sunt aut iiimia 
sunt et fidem boc ipso detractura, quod uon habent 

13 modum. Denique linum ruptum aut turbatam ceram 
aut sine agnitore signa frequenter inyenies ; quae, nisi 
domi excusseris, in foro inopinata decipient, plusque 
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nocebunt destitnta quam non promissa nocnissent. 
Multa etiam, quae litigator nihil ad causam pertinere 
crediderit, patronus eraet, modo per omnes, qnos tra- 
didinms, argomentoram locos eat. Quos at circiim- 14 
spectare in agendo et attentare singulos minime conve- 
nit, propter qnas dixioiuB cansas: ita in disoendo 
rimaii necessarimn est, quae personae, quae tempora, 
quae loca, institnta, instrnmenta, ceteraque, ex qnibns 
non iiantiixn illud, quod est artificiale probationis 
genus, colligi possit, sed qui metuendi testes, quomodo 
sint refellendi N'am plnrimxmi refert, invidia reus an 
odio an contemptu laboret, quorum fere pars prima 
superiores, prozima pares, tertia bumiliores premit. 
Sic causam perscrutatus, propositis ante oculos omni- 13 
bus, quae prosint noceantye, tertiam deinceps per- 
sonam induat iudicis, fingatque apud se agi causam, et, 
quod ipsum movisset de eadem re pronuntiaturum, id 
potentissimum, apud quemcunque agetur, existimet. 
Sic eum raro fallet eventus, aut culpa iudicis erit. 



QUAE IK AGENBIS. 

IX. Quae sint in agendo servanda, toto fere 
opere executi sumus ; pauca tamen propria huius loci, 
quae non tam dicendi arte quam officiis agentis con- 
tinentur, attingam. Ante omnia, ne, quod plerisque 
accidit, ab utilitate eum causae praesentis cupido 
laudis abducat. ISTam ut gerentibus bella non semper 2 
exercitus per plana et amoena ducendus est, sedadeun- 
di plerumque asperi coUes, expugnandae civitates 
quamlibet praecisis impositae rupibus aut operum mole 
difficiles: ita oratio gaudebit quidem occasione laetius 
decurrendi et aequo congressa campo totas vires popu- 
lariter explicabit; at si iuris anfractus aut eruendae 3 
veritatis latebras adire cogetur : non obequitabit neo 
His vibrantibus concitatisque sententiis velut missili* 
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bas utetur, sed operibus et ctmicnlis et insidiis et oo 

4 cultis artibus rem geret. Quae omnia nan dam finnt 
landantor, sed cum &rCta sunt ; unde etiam cupidissi- 
mis opinioms plus fructus venit. Nam cum ilia dicendi 
vitiosa iactatio inter plausores suos detonuit : resorgit 
verae virtutis fortior fama, neo indices, a quo sint 
moti, dissimulant, et doctis creditur, nee est orationis 

5 vera laus, nisi cum finita est, Veteribus quidem etiam 
dissimulare eloquentiam fuit moris, idque M. Antbnius 
praecipit, quo plus dicentibus fidei minusque suspectae 
advocatorum insidiae forent. Sed ilia dissimtdari^ 
quae tum erat, potuit ; nondum enim tantum dicendi 
lumen accesserat, ut etiam per obstantia erumperet. 
Quare artes quidem et consilia lateant et quidquid, si 
deprehenditur, perit. Hactenus eloquentia seoretum 

6 babet. Verborum quidem delectus, gravitas sen- 
tentiarum, figurarum elegantia aut non sunt aut appa- 
rent. Sed propter hoc ipsum ostendenda non sunt, 
quod apparent; ac si unum sit ex duobus eligendum: 
causa potius laudetur quam patronus. Finem tamen 
bunc praestabit orator, ut videatur optimam causam 
optime egisse. Illud certum erit, neminem peius agere 
quam qui, displicente causa, placet ; necesse est enim 

1 extra causam sit, quod placet. Nee illo fastidio labora- 
bit orator non« agendi causas minores, tanquam infra 
eum sint aut detracturasit opinioni minus liberalisma* 
teria. Nam et suscipiendi ratio iustissima est officium, 
et optandum etiam, ut amici quam nunimas lites bar 
beant ; et abunde dixit bene, quifiquis rei satisfecit. 

8 At quidam, etiamsi forte suscepemnt negotia paulo^ 
ad dicendum tenuiora, extrinsecus adductis ea rebus 
circumliniunt ac, si defecerint alia, conyiciis implent 
vacua causarum ; si contingit, veris ; si minus, fictis ; 
mode sit materia ingenii mereaturque clamorem dum 
dicitur. Quod ego adeo longe puto ab oratore per- 
fecto, ut eum ne vera quidem obiecturum,nisi id causa 

9 exigit, credam. Ea est enim prorsus caninay ut ait 
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Appins, eloquentia, cognitxirani male dicendi subire; 
quod facientibus etiam male audiendi praesumenda 
patientia est. Nam et in ipsos fit impetus frequenter, 
qui egerunt, et certe petulantiam patron! litigator luit. 
Sed haec minora sunt ipso illo vitio animi, quod male- 
dicus a malefico non distat nisi occasione. Turpis to- 10 
luptas et inhumana et nulli audientium bono grata a 
litigatoribus quidem frequenter exigitur, qui ultionem 
malunt quam defensionem. Sed neque alia multa ad 
arbitrium eorum facienda sunt ; hoc quidem quis bomi- 
num libeii modo sanguinis sustineat, petulans esse ad 
alterius arbitrium ? Atqui etiam in advocatos partis 11 - 
adversae libenter nonnulli invebuntur; quod, nisi si 
forte meruerunt, et inbumanum est respectu commu- 
nium officiorum, et cum ipsi qui dicit inutile (nam idem 
iuris responsuris datur), tum causae contrarium, quia 
plane adversarii fiunt et inimici, et quantulumcunque 
eis yirium est, contumelia augetur. Super omnia perit 12 
ilia, quae plurimum oratori et auctoritatis et fidei af- 
fert, modestia, si a viro bono in rabulam latratoremque 
convertitur, compositus non ad animum iudicis sed ad 
stomacbum litigatoris. Frequenter etiam species liber- 13 
tatis deducere ad temeritatem solet non causis modo 
sed ipsis quoque, qui dixerunt, periculosam. Nee im- 
merito Pericles solebat optare, ne quod sibi verbum in 
mentem veniret, quo populus offenderetur. Sed quod 
ille de populo, id ego de omnibus sentio, qui tantun- 
dem possunt nocere. Nam quae fortia, dum dicuntur, 
videbantur, stulta, cum laeserunt, Tocantur. 

Nunc, quia varium fere propositum agentium fiiit, 14 
et quorundam cura tarditatis quorundam faciUtas te- 
meritatis crimine laboravit : quem credam fore in boc 
oratoris mo dum, tradere non alienum videtur. Af- 
feret ad dicendum curae semper quantum plurimum 15 
potent. Neque enim boc solum negligentis sed mali 
et in suscepta causa perfidi ac proditoris est, peius 
agere quam possit. Ideoque ne suscipiendae quidem 
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sunt causae plures, quam quibus suffecturuni se sciat. 

16 Dicet scripta quam res patietur plurima et, ut Demos- 
thenes ait, si continget, et sculpta. Sed hoc aut pri< 
mae aotiones aut quae in publicis iudiciis post interieo- 
tos dies dantur permiserint : at cum protinus responden- 
dum est : omnia parari non possunt, adeo ut paulo ni- 
nus promptis etiam noceat scripsisse, si alia ex diverse, 

1 7 quam opinati fuerint, occurrerint. Inviti enim recedunt 
a praeparatis et tota actione respiciunt requiruntque, 
num aliquid ex illis intervelli atque ex tempore dioen- 
dis inseri possit ; quod si fiat : non cohaeret nee com- 
missuris modo, ut in opere male iuncto^ hiantibus sed 

18 ipsa colons inaequalitate detegitur. Ita nee Hber est 
impetus nee cura contexta, et utrumque alteri obstat ; 
ilia enim, quae scripta sunt, retinent animum, non se- 
quuntur. Itaque in his actionibua omni^ ut agricolae 

19 dicunt, pede standum est Nam cum in propositione 
ac refUtatione causa consistat: quae nostrae partis 
sunt, scripta esse possunt ; quae etiam responsurum 
adyersarium certum est, (est enim aliquando certum) 
pari cura refelluntur. Ad alia unum paratum afiferre 
possumus, ut causam bene noverimus; alterum ibi 
sumere, ut dicentem adyersarium diligenter audiamus. 

20 Licet tamen praecogitare plura et animum ad omnes 
casus componere, idque est tutius stilo, quo facilius et 
omittitur cogitatio et transfertur. Sed sive in respon- 
dendo fiierit subito dicendum, sive quae alia exegerit 
ratio, nunquam oppressum se ac deprehensum credet 
orator, cui disciplina et studium et exercitatio dederit 

21 yires etiam &cilitatis; quemque armatum semper ac 
velut in procinctu stantem non magis unquam in causis 
oratio quam in rebus cotidianis ac domesticis sermo 
deficiet ; nee se unquam propter hoc oneri subtrahet, 
modo sit causae discendae tempus ; nam cetera semper 
sciet. 
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X Snperest, at dicam de gen ere orationi^ 
ffio erat propositns a nobis in diYisione prima locos 
tertiius ; nam ita promiseram, me de arte, de artifice, de 
opere dictnmm. Gum sit autem rhetorices atqae ora- 
toris opus oratio plnresqne eins formae, sicut osten- 
dam : in omnibus his et ars est et artifer, plorimum 
tamen invicem diffbrant; nee solum specie, ut signum 
signo et tabula tabulae et actio actioni, sed genere 
ipso, ut Graecis Tnscanicae statuae, ut Asianus elo- 
quens Attico. Suos autem haec operum genera, quae 2 
dico, ut auctores sic etiam amatores babent; atque 
ideo nondum est perfectus orator ac nescio an ars ulla, 
non solum quia aliud in alio magis eminet, sed quod 
non una omnibus forma placuit, patim condicione vel f\ J 
temporum vel looorum, purtim iudicio cuiusque atque 
proposito. Primi, quorum quidem opera non yetustatis 3 
modo gratia visenda sunt, claii pic tores fuisse dicun- 
tur Polygnotus atque Aglaoipbon, quorum simplex 
color tam sui studiosos adhuc babet, ut ilia prope 
rudia ac yelut Murae mox artis primordia maximis, 
qui post eos extiterunt, auctoribus praelerant, proprio 
quodam intelligendi, ut mea opinio fert, ambitu. 
Post Zeuxis atque Parrbasius non multum aetate dis- 4 
tantes, circa Peloponnesia ambo tempera (nam cum 
Parrhasio sermo Socratis apud Xenopbontem inveni- 
tur) plurimum art! addidemnt. Quorum prior lumi- 
num umbrarumque inyenisse rationem, secundus exa- 
minasse subtilius lineas traditur. Nam Zeuxis plus 5 
membris corporis dedit, id amplius atque augustius ra- 
tus atque, ut existimant, Homerum secutus, cui yalidis- 
sima quaeque forma etiam in feminis placet. Hie yero 
ita circumscripsit onmia, ut eum legum latorem yocent, 
quia deorum atque beroum effigies, quales ab eo sunt 
traditae, ceteri, tanquam ita necesse sit, sequuntur. 
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6 Floruit autein circa Philippum et usque ad successorcs 
Alexandri pictura praecipue sed diversis virtutibus. 
Nam cura Protogenes, ratione Pamphilus ac Melan- 
thius, facilitate Antiphilus, concipiendis visionibus, 
quas <l>avTaaiag vocant, Theon Samius, ingenio et gra- 
tia, quam in 8e ipse maxime iactat, Apelles est prae- 
stantissimus. Euphranorem admirandum fadt, quod 
et ceteris optimis studiis inter praecipuos et pingendi 
fingendique idem mirus artifex ftiit. 

1 Similis in statuis differentia* Nam duriora et 
Tuscanicis proxima Gallon atque Hegesias, iam minus 
rigida Calamis^ molliora adhuc supra dictis Myron 
fecit. Diligentia ao decor in Polycleto supra oeteros, 
cui quanquam a plerisque tribuitur palma, tamen, ne 

8 nihil detrahatur, deesse pondus putant. Nam ut 
humanae formae decorem addiderit supra verum, ita 
non expleyisse deorum auctoritatem videtur. Quin 
aetatem quoque grayiorem dicitur refugisse nihil ausus 
ultra leves genas. At quae Polycleto defuerunt, Phi- 

9 diae atque Alcameni dantur. PMdias tamen diis quam 
hominibus efficiendis melior artifex creditur, in ebore 
vero longe citra aemulum, yel si nihil nisi Minervam 
Athenis aut Olyrapium in Elide lovem fecisset, cuius 
pulchritudo adiecisse aliquid etiam receptae reli- 
gioni videtur; adeo maiestas operis deum aequavit. 
Ad veritatem Lysippum ac Praxitelen accessisse optime 
affirmant. Nam Demetrius tanquam nimius in ea re- 
prehenditur et fuit similitudinis quam pulchritudinis 
amantior. 

10 In oratione vero si species intueri velis, totidem 
paene reperias ingeniorum quot corporum formas. 
Sed fuere quaedam genera dicendi condicione tempo- 
rum horridiora, alioqui magnam iam ingenii vim prae 
se ferentia. Hinc sint Laelii, Africani, Catones etiam 
Gracchique, quos tu licet Polygnotos vel Callonas ap- 
pelles. Mediam illam formam teneant L. Crassus, Q, 

11 Hortensius. Tum deinde efflorescat non multum inter 
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fie distantiuin tempore oratorum ingens proventus. 
Hie Yim Caesaris, indolem Caelii, subtilitatem Calidii, 
diligentiam Pollionis, dignitatem Messalae, sanetitatem 
Calvi, gravitatem Bruti, acumen Snlpicii, acerbitatem 
Cassii reperiemns; in iis etiam, quos ipsi vidimus, 
copiam Senecae, vires Africani, maturitatem Afii, 
iucunditatem Crispi, sonum Tracliali, elegantiam Se- 
cundL At M. Tullium non ilium habemus Euphrano- 12 
rem circa plurium artium species praestantem sed in 
omnibus, quae in quoque laudantur, eminentissimum. 
Quem tamen et suorum homines temporum incessere 
audebant ut tumidiorem et Asianum et redundantem 
et in repetitionibus nimium et in salibus aliquando M- 
gidum et in compositione firactum, exultantem ac 
paene, quod procul absit, viro molliorein; postea vero 13 
quam triumvirali proscriptione consumptus est, passim 
qui oderant, qui invidebant, qui aemulabantur, adula- 
tores etiam praesentis potentiae non respohsurunx in- 
vaserunt. Hie tamen, qui ieiuntis a quibusdam atque 
aridus habetur, non aliter ab ipsis inimicis male audire 
quam nimiis floribus et ingenii affluentia potuit. Fal- 
Bum utrumque, sed tamen ilia mentiendi propior oo- 
casio. Praecipue vero presserunt eum, quivideri Atti- 14 
corum imitatores concupierant. Haec manus, quasi 
quibusdam sacris initiata, ut alienigenam et parum stu- 
diosum devinctumque illis legibus insequebatur ; unde 
nunc quoque aridi et exucci et exangues. Hi sunt 15 
enim, qui suae imbecillitati sanitatis appellationem, 
quae est maxime contrana, obtendunt ; qui, quia clario- 
rem vim eloquentiae velut solem ferre non i>ossunt, 
umbra magni nominis delitescunt. Quibus quia multa 
ct pluribus locis Cicero ipse respondit : tutior mihi de 
hocjdisserendi brevitas erit. . 

£t antiqua quidem illadivisio inter Atticos atque 16 
Asianos fuit, cum hi pressi et iutegri: contra inflati 
illi et inanes haberentur; in his nihil superflueret: illis 
^ indicium maxime ac modus deesset. Quod quidam, 
5 
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qaoram €t Santra est, hoc pntant accidiBse, quod, 
paulatim sennone Graeco in proximas Asiae cm- 
tates inflaente, Bondum satis periti loqaendi facon- 
diam concupieiint, ideoque ea, quae proprie signari po- 
terant, circuitu coeperint enimtiare ao deinde peiv 

17 severarint. Mihi antem orationis differentiam fecisse 
et dicentium et audientium naturae videntor, quod 
Attici limati quidam et emunoti nihil inane aut redun- 
dans ferebant, Asiana gens tumidior alioqui atque 
iactantior yaniore etiam dicendi gloria inflata est. 

18 Tertium mox, qui haec dividebant, adiecerint genus 
Rhodium, quod Y6lut medium esse atque ex utroque 
mixtum volunt; neque enim Attice pressi neque 
Asiane sunt abundantes, ut aliquid habere videantur 

19gentis, aliquid auctoris. Aeschiues enim, qui hunc 
exilio delegerat locum, intulit eo studia Athenarum, 
quae, velut sata quaedam coelo terraque degenerant, 
saporem ilium Atticum peregrino miscuerunt. Lenti 
ergo quidam ac remissi, non sine pondere tamen, neque 
fontibus puris neque torrentibus turbidis, sed lenibus 
stagnis similes habentur. 

20 Nemo igitur dubitaverit, longe esse optimum ge- 
nus Atticorum. In quo ut est aliquid inter ipsos 
commune, id est indicium acre tersumque: ita ingenio- 

21 rum plurimae formae. Quapropter mihi falli multum 
videntur, qui solos esse Atticos credunt tenues et luci- 
dos et significantes et quadam eloquentiae frugalitate 
contentos ac semper manum intra pallium continentes. 
!N'am quis erit hio Atticus? Sit Lysias; hunc enim 
amplectuntur amatores istius nominis modum. Non 
igitur iam usque ad Coccum et Andocidem remitte- 
mur? Interrogare tamen velim, an Isocrates Attice 

22 dixerit. Nihil enim tam est Lysiae diversum. Nega- 
bunt. At eiiis schola principes oratorum dedit. Quae- 
ratur similius aliquid. Hyperides Atticus? Certe. 
At plus indulsit voluptati Transeo plurimos, Lycur- 
mum, Aristogitona et his pnores Isaeum, Antiphon- 
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tern; quos, ut homines, inter 86 genere fiimiles, dif- 
ferentes dixeris specie. Quid ille, enios modo fecimus 29 
sientionem, Aeschines ? nonne bis latior et andentior 
et excelsior ? Quid denique Demosthenes f non cnnc- 
tos illos tennes et circumspectos vi, sublimitate, im- 
peta, cultn, oompositione superavit ? noninsorgit locis? 
non figoris gatxdet? non translationibas nitet? non 
oratione fiota dat tacentibns vocem ? non illnd insiu- 24 
random per caesos in Marathone ao Salamine propug- 
natores rei pabUcae satis manifesto docet, praecepto- 
rem eins Platonem fuisse ? qaem ipsnm num Asianom 
appeUabimns plenimque instineds divino spiritu yati- 
bus comparandum ? Quid Periclea ? similemne credi- 
maa Lysiacae gracilitati, quern fulminibus et coelesti 
fragori comparant Gomici, dum illi conyiciantur ? 
Quid est igitor, cur in iis demum, qid tenui yenula per 25 
calculos fluunt, Atticum ss4)orem putent ? ibi demum 
tbymum redolere dicant ? Quos ego existimo, si quod 
in his finifous nberius inyenerint solum fertilioremye 
segetem, negaturos Atticam esse, quod plus, quam ac- 
ceperit, seminis reddat; quia banc eius terrae fidem 
Menander eludit. Ita nunc, si quis ad eas Demosthenis 26 
yirtutes, quas ille summus orator habuit, tamen quae 
defuisse ei siye ipsius natura seu lege ciyitatis yidentur, 
adiecerit, ut affectus concitatius moyeat, audiam dicen- 
tem, J^on fecit hoc Demosthenes? et si quid exierit 
numeris aptius (fortasse non possit ; sed tamen si quid 
exierit) non erit Atticum ? Melius de hoc nomine sen- 
tiant credantque, Attice dicere esse optime dicere. 

Atque in hac tamen opinione perseyerantes Graecos 27 
magis tulerim. Latina mihi facundia, ut inyen- 
tione, di^positione, consilio, ceteris huius generis arti- 
bus similis Graecae ac prorsus discipula eius yidetur, 
ita circa rationem eloquendi yix habere imitationis 
locum. Namque est ipsis statim sonis durior, quando 
et iucundissimas ex Graecis litteras non habemus, yoca- 
lem alteram, alteram consonantem, quibus nullae apud 
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eos dulciuB spirant; quae mntaari solemus, quotiens 

28 iUorom nommibos utimur. Quod cum contingit: nes- 
cio quomodo liilarior protinus renidet oratio, ut in 
Ephyri% et Z&phyris. Quae si nostris litteiis scriban- 
tur: surdum qniddam et barbarum efficient, et velut in 
locum eamm succedent tristes et horridae, quibus 

29 Graecia caret, Nam et ilia, quae est sexta nostrarum, 
paene non humana voce vel omnino non voce potius 
inter discrimina dentium efflanda est; quae, etiam 
cum vocalem proxima accipit quassa quodammodo, 
utique quotiens aliquam consonantem frangit, ut in hoc 
ipso frangit^ multo fit horridior. Aeolicae quoque lit- 
terae, qua servum cervumqjie dicimus, etiamsi forma a 
nobis repudiata est, vis tamen nos ipsa persequitur. 

80 Duras et ilia syllabas facit, quae ad coniungendas de- 
mum subiectas sibi vocales est utilis, alias supervacua, 
ut equoa bac et equum scribimus; cum etiam ipsae hae 
vocales duae ^efficiant sonum, qualis apud Graecos 
nullus est, ideoque scribi illorum litteris non potest. 

31 Qtdd? quod pleraque nos ilia quasi mugiente littera 
cludimus M, qua nullum Graece verbum cadit : at illi 
wy iucundam et in fine praecipue quasi tinnientemillius 
loco ponunt, quae est apud nos rarissima in clausulis. 

32 Quid ? quod syllabae nostrae in B litteram et D inni- 
tuntur adeo aspere, ut plerique non antiquissimorum 
quidem sed tamen veterum mollire temptaverint non 
solum aversa pro abversis dicendo sed et in praeposi- 

33 tione B litterae absonam et ipsam S subiiciendo. Sed 
accentus quoque, cum rigore quodam, tum similitudine 
ipsa, minus suaves habemus ; quia ultima syllaba nee 
acuta unquam excitatur nee flexa circumducitur sed in 
gravem vel duas graves cadit semper. Itaque tanto, 
est sermo Graecus Latino iucundior, ut nostri poetae, 
quotiens dulce carmen esse voluerint,. illorum id nomi- 

S4 nibus exoment. His ilia poteritiora, quod res plurimae 
carent appellationibus, ut eas necesse sit transferre aut 
circumire ; etiam in iis, quae denominata sunt, summa 
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paupertas in eadem nos freqnentissime revolvit ; at illis 
non verborum modo, sed linguarum etiam inter se dif- 
ferentimn copia est. 

Quare qui a Latinis exiget illam gratiam sennonis 35 
Attici, det mihi in eloquendo eandem iuctmditatem et 
parem copiam. Quod si negatum est : sententias apta- 
bimiis iis vocibus, quas habemus, neo rerom TiiTniam 
tennitatem, ut non dicam pinguioribns, fortioribns 
certe verbis miscebimns, ne virtus utraque pereat ipsa 
conftisione. Kam quo minus adiuvat sermo, rerom 36 
inventione pugnandum est. Sensus sublimes variique 
eruantur. Permovendi omnes affectus enmt, oratio 
translationum nitore illuminanda. Non possumus esse 
tarn graciles: simus fortiores. Subtilitate vincimur: 
valeamus pondere. Proprietas penes illos est certior : 
copia vincamus. Ingenia Graecorum, etiam minora, 37 
suos portus habent: nos plerumque maioribus velis 
moveamur, validior spiritus nostros sinus tendat ; non 
tamen alto semper feramur, nam et litora interim 
sequenda sunt. Ulis facilis per quaelibet vada acces- 
sus : ego aliquid, non multo tamen, altius, in quo mea 
cymba non sidat, inveniam. Keque enim, si tenuiora 38 
haec ac pressiora Graeci melius, in eoque vincimur 
solo et ideo in comoediis non contendimus, prorsus 
tamen omittenda pars haec orationis, sed exigenda ut 
optime possumus; possumus autem rerum et modo et 
iudicio esse similes, verborum gratia, quam in ipsis non 
habemus, extrinsecus condienda est. Aimon iii priva- 39 
tis et acutus et non asper et non indistinctus et non 
supra modum elatus M. Tullius ? non in M. Calidio in- 
signis haec virtus? non Scipio, Laelius, Cato in elo- 
quendo velut Attici Romanorum fuerunt ? Cui porro 
non satis est, quo nihil esse melius potest ? 

Ad hoc quidam nullam esse naturalem putant elo- 40 
quentiam, nisi quae sit cotidiano sermoni simillima, quo 
cum amicis, coniugibus, liberis, servis loquamur, conten- 
to promere animi voluntatem nihilque et arcessiti et ' 
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elaborati requirente; qiddqtdd hue sit adieotum, id 
esse afieetationis et ambitioBae inloqu^ida iaetontiae, 
remotnni a veritate fictumque ipsorom gratia verbo- 
rdm, qnibofi solum natiira sit officinm attributum, seiv 

41 yire sensibns : sicut athletamm eorpora, etiamsi vali- 
diora fiant ezercitatione et lege qnadam eib<Knim, non 
tamen esse naturaUa atqae ab ilia specie^ quae sit co&- 
cessa hominibus, abborrere. Quid enim, inquinnt, at^ 
tinet eircoita res ostendere et translationibiiSi id «8t 
aut pluribuB aut alienifi verbis, earn sua eniqae sint as^ 

42 signata nomina ? Denique antiquissimum quemqae mar 
xime secundxmL natoram dixisse contendont ; mox poetis 
similiores eztitisse, etiamsi parcios, simili tamen iratione, 
&lsa et impropria yirtutes dncentes. Qua in disputa^ 
tione nomiihil veri est, ideoqne non tam procul, qnam 
fit a qtiibosdam, recedendmn a propriis atque com- 

43 mnnibus. Si quia tamen, nt in loco dixi oompositionis, 
ad necessaria, qtubns nihil minus est, aliquid melius 
adiecerit ; non erit hac calumnia reprehendendus, . Xam 
mibi aliam quandam Tidetur habere natnram seimo 
vulgaris aliam viri eloquentis oratio ; cui si res modo 
indicare satis esset : nihil ultra verborum proprietatem 
elaboraret; sed cum debeat delectare, movere, in plioei- 
mas ammum iaudientis species impellere: utetur his 
quoque adiutoriis, quae sunt ab eadem nobis concessa 

44 natura. Xam et lacertos exerdtatione constringere et 
augere vires et oolprem trahere, naturale est. Ideoque 
in omnibus gentibus alius alio &cundior habetur et 
loquendo dulcis magis. Quod si non eveniret : omnes 
pares essent, et idem omnes deceret ; at loquuntur et 
servant personarum discrimen. Ita, quo quisque plus 
efficit dicendo, hoc magis secundum naturam eloquen* 

45 tiae dicit. Quapropter ne ilUs quidem nimium repugno,^ 
qui dandum putant nonnihil etiam temporibus atque 
auribus nitidius aliquid atque effectius postulantibus. 
Itaque non solum ad priores Catone Gracchisque sed 
ne ad hos quidem ipsos oratorem alligandum puto. 
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Atque id fecisse M. Tullium video, nt cum omnia utili- 
tati torn partem quandam delectationi daret ; cnrn et 
ipsam se rem agere diceret, ageret autem maxime liti- 
gatoris. Nam hoc ipso proderat, quod placebat. Ad 46 
cuius Yoluptates nihil equidem quod addi possit in* 
renio, nisi ut sensus nos quidem dicamus plures. Ne- 
que enim non £eii potest, salva tractatione causae et 
dicendi auctoiitate, si non crebra haec lumina et con« 
tinua fiierint et inyicem offecerint. Sed me hactenus 4) 
cedentem nemo insequatur ultra. Do tempori, ne 
hirta toga sit, non ut serica ; ne intonsum caput, non 
in gradus atque anulos comptum ; cum eo quod, si non 
ad luxuriam ac libidinem referas, eadem speciosiora 
quoque sint, quae honestiora. Ceterum hoc, quod vul- 48 
go sententias vocamus, quod veteribus praecipue- 
que Graecis in usu non fuit, (apud Ciceronem enim in- 
venio) dum rem contineant et copia non redundent et 
ad Tictoriam spectent, quis utile neget ? Feriunt ani- 
mum et uno ictu frequenter impellunt et ipsa brevitate 
magis haerent et delectatione persuadent. 

At sunt qui haec excitatiora lumina, etiamsi dicere 49 
permittant, a componendis tamen orationibus exclu- 
denda arbitrentur. Quocirca mihi ne hie quidem locus 
intactus est omittendus, quod plures eruditorum aliam 
esse dicendi rationem aliam scribendi putaverunt; 
ideoque in agendo clarissunos quosdaiji nihil posteritati 
mansurisque mox litteris reliquisse, ut Periclem, ut 
Demaden ; rursus alios ad componendum optimos, ac- 
tionibus idoneos non fiiisse, ut Isocraten; praeterea in 50 
agendo plus impetus plerumque et petitas vel paulo 
licentius yoluptates, commovendos enim esse ducen- 
dosque animos imperitorum; at quod libris dedicatur 
et in exemplum editur, tersum ac limatum et ad legem 
ac regulam compositum esse oportere, quia veniat in 
manus doctorum et indices artis habeat artifices. Quin 51 
iUi subtiles (ut similibus multis persuaserunt) magistri 
naoddef^yiia dicendo, Mvurnia scribendo esse aptius, 
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tradidemnt. Mihi nnum atque idem videtor bene 
dicere ac bene scribere, neque aliud esse or^tio scripta 
quam monnmentnm actionis habitae. Itaque nnllas 
non, ut opinor, debet habere, virtutes dico, non vitia. 
Nam imperitis placere aliqaando quae vitiosa sint, 

52 scio. Quo different igitur? Quodsi mihi des consi* 
liam iadicum sapientum, perquam molta recidam ex 
orationibus non Oiceronis modo sed etiam eios, qui est 
8trictior multo, Demosthenis. Neque enim affectus 
omnino movendi erunt, nee aures delectatione mulcen- 
dae, cum etiam prooemia supervacua esse apud tales 
Aristoteles existimet; non enim trahentur his illi sa- 
pientes; proprie et significanter rem indicare, probatio- 

53 nes colHgere, satis est. Cum vero index detur aut po- 
pulus aut ex populo, laturique sententiam indocti 
saepius atque interim rustic! : onmia, quae ad obtinen- 
dum, quod intendimus, prodesse credemus, adhibenda 
sunt; eaque et cum dicimus promenda et cum scribi- 
mus ostendenda sunt, si modo ideo scribimus,ut docea- 

54 mus quomodo dici oporteat. An Deynosthenes male 
sic egisset, ut scripsit, aut Cicero ? aut eos praestan- 
tissimos oratores alia re quam scriptis cognoscimus? 
Melius egerunt igitur an peius? Nam si peius: sic 
potius oportuit dici, ut scripserunt ; si melius : sic opor- 

55 tuit scribi, ut dixerunt. Quid ergo ? Semper sic aget 
orator, ut scribet ? Si licebit, semper. Quodsi impe- 
diant brevitate tempora a iudice data : multum ex eo, 
quod potuit dici, recidetur; editio habebit omnia. 
Quae antem secundum naturam iudicantium dicta sunt, 
non ita posteris tradentur, ne yideantur propositi fuisse 

56 non temporis. Nam id quoque plurimum refert, quo- 
modo audire index velit, atque eius vultus saepe ipse 
rector est dicentis, ut Cicero praecipit. Ideoque in- 
standum iis, quae placere intellexeris, resiliendum ab 
iis, quae non recipientur. Sermo ipse, qui facillime 
iudicem doceat, pptandus. Nee id mirum sit, cum 

67 etiam testium personis aliqua mutentur. Prudenter 
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enim, qui cum interrogasset rusticum testem, an Am^ 
phionem nosset, negante eo, detraxit aspirationem 
breviavitqne secnndam eius nominifl syllabam, et ille 
eum sio optime norat. Huiusmodi casus efficiunt, ut 
aliquando dicatur aliter quam scribitur, cum dicere, 
quomodo scribendum est, non licet. 

Altera est divisio, quae in tres partes et ipsa disce- 58 
dit, qua discemi posse etiam recte dicendi genera inter 
se videntur. Namque unum subtile, quod laxyhv vo- 
cant, alterum grande atque robustum, quod ddf^v 
dicunt, constituunt; tertium alii medium ex duobus 
alii floridum (namque id av^pbv appellant) addide- 
runt. Quorum tamen ea fere ratio est, ut primum 69 
docendi, secundum movendi, tertium illud utrocunque 
nomine delectandi sive conciliandi praestare videatur 
officium; in docendo autem acumen, in conciliando 
lenitas, in movendo vis exigi videatur. Itaque illo 
Bubtili praecipue ratio narrandi probandique consistet, 
sed quod etiam detractis ceteris virtutibus suo genere 
plenum. • Medius hie modus et translationibus crebrior 60 
et figuris erit iucundior, egressionibus amoenus, com- 
positione aptus, sententiis dulcis, lenior tamen ut am- 
nis lucidus quidem sed virentibus utrinque sepibus 
inumbratus. At ille, qui saxa devolvat et pontem in- 61 
dignetur et ripas sibi faciat, multus et torrens iudicem 
vel nitentem contra feret cogetque ire, qua rapiet. 
Hie orator et defunctos excitabit ut Appium Caecum, 
apud hunc et patria ipsa exclamabit, aUquandoque Ci- 
ceronem in oratione contra CatUinam in senatu allo- 
quetur. Hie et amplificationibus extollet orationem, 62 
et in superlationem quoque erigetur. Q^ae Charyidis 
tarn vorax? et Oceanus medius fidius ipse. ISTota 
sunt enim iam studiosis haec lumina. Hie deos ipsos 
in congressum prope suum sermonemque deducet: 
Vbs enim Albani tumtdi atqtce luci; vos^ inquam^ Al- 
hanorum obrutae arae^ sacrorum populi Homani 
sociae et aeqiccdes. Hie iram, hie misericordiam in- 
5* 
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Hpirabity hi« dicet : Te f>idU et appeUavU a Jkvity et 
per omnes affectus tractatns hue atqae iliac seqnetar 

63 nee doceri dedderabit. Quare si ex tribns bis generi- 
bos necessario sit eligendma nniim: quis dubitet boc 
praeferre onmibus et Y ^^^diwnTnTiTn alioqiii et Tn aYi-mift 

64 qnibusqae causis accommodatissimiim? Nam et Ho* 
ineros breyem quidem cum iacmaditate et propriam, id 
enim est nan deerrare verbis^ et carentem saperyacnis 
eloquentiam Menelao dedit, qnae sunt irirtntes generis 
illins primi ; et ex ore Nestoris dixit dulciarem meUe 
profluere sermonenij qua, certe delectatione nihil fingi 
mains potest; sed snmmam aggressns in Ulixe &cnn- 
diam magnitndinem illi innzit ; cni orationem nivibu^ 
hibemis et copia verborum et impetn parem tribnit. 

65 Cum hoe igitnr nemo morialitim eontendet/ hunc tU 
deum homines intuebuntur. Hanc yim et celeritatem 
in Pericle miratnr Eupolis, banc folminibns Aristo- 
phanes comparat, baec est vere dicendi &cnltas. 

66 Sed neqne bis tribns quasi foimis inclusa eloquentia 
est. Nam ut inter gracile yalidumque tertixmi ali- 
quid constitutum est : ita borum intervalla sunt, atque 
inter baec ipsa mixtum quiddam ex duobus medium 

67 est eorum. Nam et snbtili plenius aliquid atque sub- 
tilius et yebementi remissius atque yebementius in- 
yenitur, ut illud lene aut ascendit ad fortiora aut ad 
tenuiora summittitur. Ac sic prope innumerabiles 
species reperiimtur, quae utique aliquo memento inter 
se difTerant : sicut quattuor yentos generaliter a toti- 
dem mundi cardinibus accepimus flare, cum interim 
plurimi medii et eorum yaria nomina, et quidam 
etiam regionum ac fluminum proprii, deprebenduntur. 

68 Eademque musicis ratio est, qui, cum in cithara quin- 
que constituerunt sonos, plurima deinde yarietate com- 
plent spatia ilia neryorum, atque his, quos interposue- 
runt, inserunt alios, ut pauci illi transitus multos gradus 
babeant. 

69 Plures igitur etiam eloquentiae facies, sed stultissi- 
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mum quaerere, ad quam se recturuB sit orator; cum 
omnis species, quae modo recta est, habeat usum, 
atque id ipsum omne sit oratoris, quod Tulgo genus 
dicendi vocant. Utetur enim, ut res exiget, omni- 
bus, neo pro causa modo sed pro partibus causae. 
NsLJD. ut non eodem modo pro reo capitis et in ccrta- 10 
mine heteditatis et de interdictis ac sponsionibus et de 
certa credita dicet, sententiarum quoque in senatu et 
contionum et privatorum consiliorum servabit discri- 
mina, multa ex difierentia personarum, locorum tempo- 
rumque mutabit : ita in eadem oratione aliter concilia- 
bit, non ex iisdem baustibus iram et misericordiam pe- 
tet, alias ad docendum alias ad movendum adbibebit 
artes. Non unus color prooemii, narrationis, argumen- 11 
torum, egressionis, perorationis servabitur. Dicet 
idem graviter, severe, acriter, vebementer, concitate, 
copiose, amare, comiter, remisse, subtiliter, blande, 
leniter, dulciter, breviter, urbane ; non ubique similis 
sed ubique par sibi Sic fiet cum id, propter quod 12 
maxime repertus est usus orationis, ut dicat utiliter et 
ad efficiendum quod intendit potenter; tum laudem 
quoque nee doctorum modo sed etiam vulgi conse- 
quatur. 

Falluntur enim plurimum, qui vitiosum et oorrup- 13 
tum dicendi genus, quod aut verborum licentia exultat 
aut puerilibus sententiolis lascivit aut immodico tumore 
. turgescit aut inanibus locis baccbatur aut casuris, si 
leviter excutiantur, flosculis nitet aut praecipitia pro . 
sublimibus babet aut specie libertatis insanit, magis 
existimant populare atque plausibile. Quod quidem 1i 
placere multis nee infitior nee miror. Est enim iucun- 
da auri ac favorabilis qualiscunque cloquentia et ducit 
animos naturali voluptate vox omnis, neque aliunde illi 
per fora atque aggerem circuli ; quo minus mirum est, 
quod nulli non agentium parata vulgi corona est. ITbi 15 
vero quid exquisitius dictum accidit auribus imperito- 
rum, qualecunque id, quod modo se ipsi posse despe- 
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rent, habet admirationem ; neque immerito ; nam ne 
illud qoidem facile est. Sed evanescunt haec atqne 
emoriuntur comparatione meliorum, i^ lana tincta 
fuco cUra purpuras placet ; at si cofUideris Ik/riae Uxr 
cemae^ conspectu mdioris obruaJbur^ at Ovidias ait. 

?6 Si yero iudiciom his cormptis acrius adhibeas ut faci- 
nis sulfura : iam illam, quo fefellerant, exuant menti- 
tom colorem et quadam yix enarrabili foeditate palles- 
cant. Lucent igitur haec citra solem, ut quaedam 
exigua animalia igniculi videntur in tenebris. Deni- 
que mala inulti probant, nemo improbat bona. 

V7 Neque vero omnia ista, de quibus locuti sumus, 
orator optime tantum sed etiam facillime faciet. Ne- 
que enim yim summam dicendi et admiratione dignam 
infelix usque ad ultimum soUicitudo persequitur nee 
oratorom macerat et coquit aegre yerba vertentem et 
perpendendis coagmentandisque els intabescentem. 

78 Nitidus ille et sublimis et locuples circumfluentibus 
undique eloqucntiae copiis imperat. Desinit enim in 
adyersa niti, qui pervenit in summum. Scandenti 
circa ima labor est ; ceterum quantum processeris, mol- 

79 lior cliyus ac laetius solum. Et si haec quoque iam 
lenius supina perseverantibus studiis eyaseris: inde 
finictus illaborati ofFerunt sese et omnia sponte pro- 
yeniunt ; quae tamen cotidie nisi decerpantur, arescunt. 
Sed et copia habet modum, sine quo nihil nee lauda- 
bile nee salutare est, et nitor ille cultum yirilem et in- 

80 yentio iudicium. Sic erunt magna, non nimia ; subli- 
mia, non abrupta ; fortia, non temeraria ; seyera, non 
tristia ; grayia, non tarda ; laeta, non luxuriosa ; iucun- 
da, non dissoluta; grandia, non tumida. Similis in 
ceteris ratio est ac tutissima fere per medium yia, quia 
utriusque ultimum yitium est. 
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CONCLUSIO. 

XI. His dicendi virtatibus usns orator in iudiciis, 
eonsiliis, contionibus, senata, in onmi denique officio 
boni civis finem quoqne dignum et optimo viro et opere 
sanctissimo faciet ; non quia prodesse unquam satis sit 
et ilia mente atque ilia factiltate praedito non optan- 
dum opens pnlcherrimi quam longissimum tempus, 
sed quia decet hoc quoqne prospicere, ne quid peius, 
quam fecerit, faciat. Neque enim scientia modo con- 2 
Stat orator, quae augetur annis, sed voce, latere, firmi- 
tate ; quibus fractis aut imminutis aetate seu y aletu* 
dine cayendum est, ne quid in oratore summo desidere- 
tur,ne intersistat fatigatus, ne quae dicet parum audiri 
sentiat, ne se quaerat priorem. Vidi ego longe om- 3 
nium, quos mihi cognoscere contigit, summum orato- 
rem, Domitium Afrum yalde senem, cotidie aliquid ex 
e^, quam meruerat, auctoritate perdentem, cum agente 
illo, quern principem ftiisse quondam fori non erat du- 
bium, alii, quod indignum yideatur, riderent, alii eru- 
bescerent ; quae occasio iuit dicendi, malle eum defl- 
cere quam desinere. Neque erant ilia qualiacunque 4 
mala sed minora. Quare antequam in has aetatis ye- 
niat insidias, receptui canet et in portum integra naye 
peryeniet. 

Neque enim minores eum, cum id fecerit, studiorum 
fructus prosequentur. Aut ille monumenta rerum 
posteris aut, ut L. Crassus in libris Ciceronis destinat, 
iura quaerentibus reddet aut eloquentiae componet 
artem aut pulcherrimis yitae praeceptis dignum os 
dabit. Frequentabunt yero eius domum optimi iuye- 6 
nes more yeterum et yeram dicendi yiam yelut ex ora- 
culo petent. Hos ille formabit quasi eloqu^entiae 
parens, et ut yetus gubemator litora et portus et, quae 
tempestatum signa, quid secundis, flatibus quid adver- 
sis ratio poscat, docebit, non humanitatis solum com- 
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6 muni ductus offido sed amore quodam opens. Nemo 
enim minui velit id, in quo maximus fuit. Quid porro 
est honestius quam docere quod optime scias ? Sic ad 
se Gaelium deduotum a patre Cicero profitetur ; sic 
Pansam, iffirtium, Dolabeliam in morem praeceptoris 

7 exoicuit cotidie dicens audiensque. Ac nescio an eum 
tunc beatissimum credi oporteat fore, cum iam secretus 
et consecratus, liber invidia, procul contentionibus 
famam la tuto coUocarit et sentiet viyus earn, quae 
post &ta praestari magis solet, yenerationem et, quid 
apud posteroB futurufi sit, videbit. 

8 Conscius sum mihi, quantum mediocritate valui, 
quaeque antea scierim, quaeque operis huiusce gratia 
potuerim inquirere, candide me atque simpliciter in 
notitiam eorum, si qui forte cognoscere voluissent, pro* 
tulisse. Atque id viro bono satis est, docuisse quod 

9 sciret. Yereor tamen,, ne aut magna nimium videar 
exigere, qui eundem virum bonum esse et dicendi peri- 
tum yelim ; aut midta, qui tot artibus in pueritia dis- 
cendis morum quoque praecepta et scientiam iuris 
civilis praeter ea, quae de eloquentia tradebantur, 
adiecerim; quique haec operi nostro necessaria esse 
crediderint, velut moram rei perborrescant et despe- 

10 rent ante experimentum. Qui primum renuntient sibi, 
quanta sit bumani ingenii yis, quam potens efficiendi 
quae yelit : cum maria transire, siderum cursus nume^ 
rosque cognoscere, mundum ipsum paene dimetiri 
minores sed difficiliores artes potuerint. Tum cogi- 
tent, quantam rem petant, quamque nullus sit boo 

11 proposito praemio labor recusandus. Quod si mente 
conceperint: buio quoque parti facilius accedent, ut 
ipsum iter neque imperyium neque saltem durum pu- 
tent. Nam id, quod prius quodque mains est, ut boni 
yiri simus, yoluntate maxime constat ; quam qui yera 
fide induerit, facile easdem, quae yirtutem decent, artes 

12 accipiet. Neque enim aut tam perplexa, aut tarn 
numerosa sunt quae promuntur, ut non paucorum 
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admodom annonun intentione diseantar. Longani 
enim facit operam, quod repagnamus ; brevis est in- 
stitutio vitae honestae beataeqae, si credas. Katura 
enim nos ad mentem optimam genuit, adeoque discere 
meliora yolentibaspromptumestyiitYereintaentiimram 
sit illad magis, malos esse tarn multos. Kam ut aqua 13 
piscibus, ut sicca terrenis, circumfiisus nobis spiritus 
Tolucribus couyeuit: ita oerte facilius esse oportebat 
secundum naturam quam contra eam viyere. Cetera 
yerOy etiamsi aetatem nostram non spatio senectutis 
sed tempore adolescentiae metiamur, abuiide multos ad 
discendum anuos habent. Omnia enim breyiora reddet 
ordo et ratio et modus. Sed culpa est in praeceptoribus 14 
prima, qui libenter detinent quos occupayerunt, partim 
cupiditate diutius exigendi mercedulas partim ambi- 
tione, quo diffieilius sit quod pollicentur, partim etiam 
insdentia tradendi yel negligentia. Proxima in nobis, 
qui morari in eo quod noyimus, quam discere quae 
nondum scimus, melius putamus. Kam ut de nostris 15 
potissimum studiis dicam, quid attinet tam multis 
annis, quam in more est plurimorum (ut de his, a qui- 
bus magna in hoc pars aetatis absumitur, taceam)- de- 
clamitare in schola et tantum laboris in rebus falsis 
oonsumere, cum satis sit modico tempore imaginem 
yeri discriminis et dicendi leges comperisse? Quod 16 
non dico, quia sit unquam omittenda dicendi exercita- 
tio, sed quia non in xma sit eius specie consenescen* 
dum. Gognoscere et praecepta yiyendi perdiscere et 
in foro nos experiri potuimus, dum scholastici snmus. 
Discendi ratio talis, ut non multos annos poscat. 
Quaelibet emm ex iis artibus, quarum habui mentio- 
nem, in paucos libros contrahi solet ; adeo non est in- 
finito spatio ao traditione opus. Beliqua est, quae 
yires cdto facit, cum fecit, tuetur, consuetudo. Kerum 1^ 
cognitio cotidie crescit, et tamen quam multorum ad 
eam librorum necessaria lectio est, quibus aut rerum 
exempla ab historicis aut dicendi ab oratoribos petun- 
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tor? Pbilosophomm qnoqne consaltommqae opinio 
lies, sicati alia, yelimos legere, neo, quod quidem po- 
test, omnia. Sed breye nobis tempns .nos facimos. 

18 Qoantalnm enim stndiis impartimnr ? Alias horas 
vanus salutandi labor, alias datum fabulis otimn, alias 
speotacula, alias conyiyia trahnnt. Adiice tot genera 
ladendi et insanam corporis coram ; trahat inde pere* 
grinatio, rara, calcnloram anxiae soUicitudines, multae 
causae libidinum et yinxmi et flagitiosns omni genere 
yoluptatum animus; ne ea qtddem tempora idonea, 

19 quae supersont. Quae si omnia studiis impenderen- 
tur: iam nobis longa aetas et abunde satis ad discen- 
dum spatia yiderentur vel diuma tantum computanti- 
bus tempora ; ut idhil noctes, quarum bona pars onmi 
sonmo longior est, adiuvarent, Nunc eomputamus 

20 annos, non quibus studuimus sed quibus yiximus. Nee 
vero si geometrae et grammatici ceterarumque artium 
professores omnem suam yitam, quamlibet longa fuerit, 
in singulis artibus consumpserunt, sequitur ut plures 
quasdam yitas ad plura discenda desideremus. Neque 
enim illi didicerunt haec usque in senectutem sed ea 
sola didicisse contenti fuerunt ac tot annos in utendo 
non in percipiendo ezhauserunt. 

21 Ceterum, ut de Homero taceam, in quo nullius non 
artis aut opera perfecta aut certe non dubia yestigia 
reperiuntur; ut Eleum Hippiam transeam, qui non li- 
beralium modo disciplinarum prae se scientiam tulit 
sed yestem et anulum crepidasque, quae omnia manu 
sua fecerat, in usu habuit, atque ita se praeparayit, ne 
cuius alterius opere egeret: illusisse tot [malis], quot 
summa senectus habet, uniyersae Graeciae credimus, 
Gorgian, qui quaerere auditore©, de quo quisque vellet, 

22 iubebat. Quae tandem ars digna litteris Platoni de- 
fuit ? Quot saeculis Aristoteles didicit, ut non solum, 
quae ad philosophos atque oratores pertinent, scientia 
complecteretur, sed animalium satommque naturas 
omnes perquireret? Illis haec invenienda fuerunt, 
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uobis cognoscenda sunt. Tot nos praeceptoribns, tot 
exemplis instraxit antiqoitas, nt possit yideri nulla 
sorte nascendi aetas felicior quam nostra, cui docendae 
priores elaboranmt. M. igitor Cato idem summuB im- 2? 
perator, idem sapiens, idem orator, idem historiae con- 
ditor, idem iuris, idem rerom rasticarum peritissimus 
fuit ; inter tot operas militiae, tantas domi contentiones, 
rudi 8aeculo,UtteraB Graecas aetate iam declinata didi- 
cit, ut esset hominibns docomento, ea qnoqne perdpi 
posse, qnae senes concupis8ent» Qnam multa, paene 24 
omnia, tradidit Yarro I Quod instromentnm dicendi 
M. Tullio defbit ? Quid plnra ? cum etiam Cornelius 
Celsus, mediocri yir ingenio, non solum de his omnibus 
conscripserit artibus sed amplius rei militaris et rusti- 
cae et medicinae praecepta reliquerit, dignus yel ipso 
proposito, ut eum scisse omnia ilia credamus. 

At perficere tantupiopus arduum, et nemo perfecit. 25 
Ante onmia sufficit ad ezhortationem studiorom, ca- 
pere id rerum naturam, nee, quidquid non est &ctum, 
ne fieri quidem posse; tum omnia, quae magna sunt 
atque admirabilia, tempus aliquod quo primum effice- 
rentur habuisse. Kam et poesis ab Homero et Yergi- 26 
lio tantimi fitstigium accepit et eloquentia a Demos- 
thene atque Cicerone. Denique quidquid est optimum, 
ante non fuerat. Yerom etiamsi quis summa desperet : 
(quod cur &ciat, cui ingenium, yaletudo, facultas, 
praeceptores non deerunt ?) tamen est, ut Cicero ait, 
pulchrum in secundis tertiiaque conaistere. Neque 27 
enim, si quis Achillis gloriam in rebus bellicis consequi 
non potest, Aiacis aut Diomedis laudem aspemabitur, 
nee qui Homeri non, TyrtaeL Quin immo si banc cogi- 
tationem homines habuissent, ut nemo se meliorem 
fore eo, qui optimus fuisset, arbitraretur: hi ipsi, qoi 
sunt optimi, non fuissent, neque post Lucretium ac 
Macrum Yergilius nee post Crassum et Hortensium 
Cicero sed nee illi, qui post eos fuemnt. Yerum ut 28 
transeundi Spes non sit: magna tamen est dignitas 
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sabseqnendL An Follio et Messala, qni iam Cicerone 
arcem tenente eloquentiae agere coeperunt, panun in 
vita dignitatis habuenmty panun ad posteros gloriae 
tradidenint ? Alioqni pessime de rebos hmnanis per* 
dnctae in Bnmmnm artes mererentnr, si, qnod opti* 

29 mnm, fmsset. Adde qnod magnos modioa qnoqne elo 
qnentia parit fimctns, ac, si qnis haec stndia utilitate 
sola metiiatnr, paene illi perfectae par est. STeqne erat 
difficile yel yeteribns yel novis exemplis palam ^ere, 
non aliunde maiores opes, honores, amicitias, laudem 
praesentem, futnrani hoxainibus contigisse: nisi indig- 
num litteris esset, ab opere pnlcherrimo, coins tracta- 
tns atqne ipsa possessio plenissimam stndiis gratiam 
refert, banc minorem ezigere mercedem, more eorom, 
qni a se non virtntes sed volnptatem, quae fit ex yir- 

30 tutibns, peti dicnnt* Ipsam igitnr orandi maiestatem, 
qua nihil dii immortales melius bomini dedemnt, et 
qna remota mnta sunt omnia et luce praesenti ac me- 
moria posteritatis carent, toto animo petamns nitamiuv 
qne semper ad optima, qnod facientes ant evademns 
in summnm ant certe multos infra nos videbimos. 

%1 Haec erant, Marcelle Victori, qnibus praecepta di- 
cendi pro viriU parte adiuvari posse per nos videban- 
tnr, quorum cognitio studiosis iuyenibus si non mag- 
nam utilitatem afferet at certe, quod magis petimus, 
bonam yoluntatem. 
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INSTITUTIONS OF QUINTILIAN. 



BOOK TENTH. 



ON THE MEANS OF ACQUIBING ELOQUENCE. 

Ths Tenth Book is divided into seyen cbapten, the iirst of which disonsses the 
Importance of rMding as a means of aoqolring command of language, and describes 
a select oonrse of reading best adapted to this end, both in Latin and Greek anthora 
The second chapter treats of imitation^ the third, fourth and fifth, of writing^ the 
sixth, fXtprmMd^iaHon^ and the eeyenth, of eoBtemporarif tpeabtng, 

CHAPTER I. 

OOHMAin) Ol* LANQUAGK ATTAINED BT BXADING. 

1-4 Writing reading and speaking as means of improrement 5-14 The conmiand 
of words is to be attained by reading the best anthora, and by hearing the best 
orators. 16 These fbmish actual examples instead of theories. 16-20 Wherein 
hearing, wherein reading is preferable. 21, 23 Whom shall we read, and how? 28, 
24 Speeiches on both sides of qnestions. 26, 26 We mnst Jndge cantionsly eyen of 
the best authors. 27-80 The benefit to be derived from reading poets, 81-d4 histo- 
rians, 86, 86 philosophers. 8T-46 A Jndldoas coarse of reading will embrace also 
recent anthonw 47-61 Tra Gbxxk poxis. fferoio: Homer, 62 Hesiod, 68 Anti- 
madms, 64 Fknjasls, Apollonius, 66 Aratos, Theocritus, Pisander, Nicander, 
Euphorion, Tyrtaeus, 66-68 Callimachus, Fhiletas. 60, 60 Jambie: Archilodms. 
fl Lyric: Pindar, 62 Btesichorus, 68 Alcaeus, 64 Simonides. 66, 66 JSarly comic: 
Aristophanes, Erqmlis, Crathius. TV'affic: Aeschylus, 67, 68 Sophocles, Euripides. 
69-72 Later comic : Menander, Philemon. 78 Ths Gbxxk hibtobians. Herodotus, 
Thucydldes, 74 Theopompus, Philistus, Ephorus, Clitarchus, 76 Timagenes. 76 Thx 
Gbbbk okatobs. Demosthenes, 77 Aeschines, Hyi>erides, 78 Lysias, 70 Isocrates, 80 
Demetrius Fhalerea& 81 Tn Gbbk philosophxbs. Plato, 82 Zenophon, 88 Aris- 
totle, Theophrastus, 84 the Stoics. 86, 86 Thx Bomait poxtb. Heroic : Yirgil, 87 
Maoer, Lucretius, Yarro Atadnus, 88 Ennius, Ovid, 80 Cornelius Severus, 00 Valerius 
Flaocus, Baleius Bassus, Babirius, Pedo, Lucan, 01, 02 Domitian. 08, 04 Elegiac: 
Tibullus, Propertius, Grid, Gallus. Satiric: LucHius, Honoe, Perslus, 06 Yarro 
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HIamhie: OatoUai, BibMmlni, Honoe. Xyrie: Honioa, GaeslnB Bassns. 07,98 
Droffie : Aodna, FlKcaviiiA, Yariiu, Pomponins Beenndas. 99, 100 Comic : Flantiu, 
OMdliufl, TerenttuA, Afranina. 101-104 Tra Boicah jussobiass. BallnBt, livj, 
BervUioB STonlanns, AnfldinB BaMUB. 106-llS Tbb Bomax okatobs. CSeero, 118 
Pollio, MMsiOa, 114 JnUns Ommt, 116 OmUiu, CUtiu, llfi, 117 SeryinB Sulpiciaa, 
GaMins SeyeniB, 118 Domitlns Afer, Jnlios AAicanns, 119 TrachaluB, Yibins Crispna, 
Plancna, 190-122 Jnliiu BecunduiL 128, 124 Thb Bomait pbilosophxbs. Cicero, 
BratoA, CelsQs, FUmcos, Gatliu, 126-181 Seneca. 



Nons ON Chafteb L 

(Orammatlcal references are made cMefly to fbe Jjatin grftmnuirs of Hfffknesa, 
Andieirs & Btoddard, and Zompt; designated respeottrely by the abbreyiations 
EL, A. ft 8., and Z.) 

1* Haec clHlcndl pmttefltiu The reference is to the rhetorieal, or 
stylistic principles taught in the eighth and ninth books. 

SIctt— Ita* These particles, and also tO^iOy frequently express the 
relalion of 'though — ^yet' 

Cognltioiil is theoretical hwwledffe, as opposed to vim dieendi^ or 
actual oratorical power ; which depends not only on ih\B knowledge of 
rhetorical principles, but also on the attainment of a fixed apd easy 
habit of expression (ef i^X fonned by the titucfy of the bett author^ and 
by ihapradiee ofwriikng and ^pedkxng, 

2* Cttn is frequent in the sense of «tn«. 

Hvlt has the signification of ffmJUA or fiuduat y as in Yth. bk. prae£ 8 : 
oraUo, carem hoe wrtuJtey tunmUuetur necesse est, et sine reetorejttdtet. 

In prodnetat £ead^ for battle; here in a figuratire sense not focmd 
in Cicero. 

Que (dicenda). What we are to say, is ascertained by ^^mvention " ; 
qno MOdo dIcNida refers to ehetUiOj or " style." 

%• Prottams. At onecy or, "at the veiy first" That which is most 
essential and most characteristic, is not necessarily the first thing in the 
order of studies. 

ABte ramia* le. in importance. 

Proxfauun Initatlonem (fuisse). The construction is the same as that 
of imtivm fvme. ImiiaHon was next (in the historic of the art) 

ImitaHo invdves in itself both * reading' and * hearing.* Goinp. 
Chap. 2. 

4* Atbleta« Instead of the fiiller expression, orator noster, vehd oAleta. 

If nmeros* MementSj parts, or principles, in palaestric exercises, the 
different movements of the body and Umbs appear to have been designated 
by certain numbers; and, perhaps, were called off by the master, as in a 
modem fendng school. Comp. 211, 2, 12. See ForcelL art mamevus, 

<tvi sciety (e< qwi) percqieilt* In books of instruction, the future is 
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often used loBtead of the sabjimctive, in leUtire danses. Comp. §§ 5, 10, 
18, 17, 22, S3, etc. 

Vttta* Object of the gemnds. The whole of the foi egoing treatise on 
uwenUony ttrrangemerd^ eloeuHonf and compomUmiy is briefly indicated in 
the danses qui acUtj (qm) percq)mi, 

T* €iiigicglt— HMcnpet Quintilian often leaves an indefinite personal 
subject to be understood. Here, *the orator.' Comp. chap. 2, 24; 
7,4,25. 

9* ScriptiNras— laBbonok Aroliflochus was the most famons of these. 
ArtJulochumprcprio rabies arnutvii iambo, Horace, Ars Poet 79. Some 
of the epodes of Horace iUnetrate tiiis style of satiric wzithig. 

10b Fonnas mtmsana^wt* Their /onm ondproporHoM ; the character 
of words, in respect to sound, and quantity of syllables, regulating thdr . 
position in sentences. 

lUBK ngmu The expaiment of the EgypUan Psammeticus seems to 
be alluded to, as related in Herod. 2, 2. 

11* ilia* Supply iferba, Vodbvs here relates to the form, or sound, 
of the terms ; Terba to their sense. 

HlUl rigntlcati— JH taltentt B tnaka no ^fferenee at to the mm: 
so Vil, 2, 20 : itt^ imtered ae&ovmm. The more usual construction here 
would be odf^^mi/Sco^umem. See H. 408, 4 ; A. & a 219, B. 3 ; Z. 460. 

12* Jlaa* Some sentence is often to be supplied b^ore this partide, 
as here : 'And we cany the trope still farther.' 

14. Inter fle idoi fiMfniit BedproeaUy yidd the tame idea; perform 
the tame office. 

15. Vt— 4ta. See note on § 1. 
Etc— qala* For ihia reaeon — because, 

16* Alift— AdinTant* j9oim(hme&\s) attend more ihoae who hear; otherg 
(hose who read. Hearing and reading have each thdr peculiar advantagea 

Amblto* By the outline. 

IndldL The trial. It should be remembered that Quintilian haa 
diiefly in mind throughout this treatise, iheju<Hdal orator. 

17* Docent Afford instruction. 

IDe daiior* Idlers were often employed, for a fee, to applaud the speak* 
ers in the courts. See Qmnt lY, 2, 87. The younger Pliny in Epistle 
2, 14, expresses his disgust at the practice. 

SO* Nrauilsl) in the later Latin, becomes an adverb equivalent to tanhtm^ 
and is properly written as one word. 

Qnoqve is quite frequent m Quint in the sense of etiam. 

21* Sumuk The last; opposed to prima. 

88« Tnberaiiis, Hortaudi. Supply oraUo. 

CalWttb One of the younger Orators mentioned by Cicero in the 
Brutus,' 274. 

See §124. 
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ftL DondtaiVt No passage can be found in which Cicero actaallj 
applies this term to Demosthenes, though in the Oralar, 104, he remarl^ 
that even Demosthenes doet md ciway$ 9a&sfy Ms ear; rum temper wiplet 
aurei meoM ; which Quintilian ma j have r^iurded as implying a similar idea 
to that expressed by Horace in respect to Homer : quandogue barms dor- 
n^atEomeruM. Ars Poet, S69. It is probable, however, that the quota- 
tion, as in XII, 2, 28, is from some work of Cicero no longer extant 

SS* Pitut) pBtCBtt Such apparent n^ligenoe in the dose repetition 
of words and phrases is not unfrequent in Q. Ck>mp. above §§ 22, 23, 

27. Theophnfltu. See § 83. Splritis. UveUnesf. 

Decor* prcpHety : id quod deeeL See Hor. A. P. 167. 

Gcert— |»Bttt« See orat, pro Arehia^ 6 : an to exkHmas—ferre anir 
mo8 tardampone eorUerUionem^ rdri eo8 doetrma eadem relaxemm, 

S8« CiOivft I^nd (of literature, or composition). Supply esse. 

flolw TfjIiptltfiBii This is somewhat opposed to the idea of Horace. 
Ars Poet, 333 ; Aidprodene vcluni^ out ddedare poeUie, 

PatrodBlo. JExcuae^ or mdndgeiiee, 

29. AOigata* Supply /xMm. 

Mntare verlMU To change the signification of words, or to use them 
figuratively. 

ExtendfifC) and eoirlpen, have reference to diaeresis, synaeresis, and 
the other modes of lengthening and contracting words. 

CoHvertere refers to the transposition of words ; dlvidere to the separa- 
tion of those which are granmiatically connected, and perhaps also to the 
tmms. 

31* CsrmeD SOlvtmn* A poem in prose; not aUiffata ad pedum neceasUa- 
tern, Oratio aohUa is a conmion phrase for prose. 

Pigiiaiila That is, the contest of the forum ; puffna foremis^ Cicero 
and Quintil. frequentiy use this metaphor. 

82* Indieem saeptns inernditiioi. Those who were learned in the law, 
conmionly acted as counsellors, and advocates. The Roman juc^ces were 
appointed by the praetor, or assigned by lot, for the decision of particular 
cases, generally without regard to education, or legal qualification. See 
Smith's Diet of Antlq. judex. 

Laciea nbertas* These words denote the qualities expressed m II, 6, 
19,, by ca/uMi8»imu8f and maxime exposOua; and in § 101, by daris^imi 
canchria; purity and fluenctf, . 

83t BeDienm canere. The words are from the Oraiorf 12, 39. Ore 
fflnsag, etc Orator, 19. 62. 

£:dstlmet For the subjunctive after quanquam see H. 516, 2 ; A. & S. 
263, 2, 4 ; Z. 574, n. 

&i his esse* Feriain to these, Ms is opposed to dtffresaiomlms ; signi- 
fying these things which are the real argument, or quaesiio. 
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])eBietriii&. See § 80. Gic Brat 9, 88 ; Mc (Demetrius) pritnvs uf 
jUaai oraH&nem et earn moRem Unereanqw redcUdU, 

Bene fteere^ To be advarOageous, 

S4« Sunat Ut is omitted. 

85; rt csBent— ftctmn est. H. 658,iy ; A. & S. 21Z, b ; Z. 618. 

A]tercatloiiAa& Debates, or interrogatories ; a kind of judicial gpar- 
ring between the opposing advocates, instead of the regular and continuous 
speech. Qmnt (YI. 4, 2^ calls this proceeding actio brevis, as opposed to 
actio perpetucL, or umnierrupted pleading. It demanded great acuteness and 
ready wit 

SocnticL The writers of Socratic dialogues ; Plato, Xenophon, and 
Aeschines. Comp. § 83. 

36* &i rebus Usdem* le. questions of right and wrong, good and 
bad, &c 

Bispntatlfiiui* Philosophical discussions. 

Periddoruii* Trials involving either life or property. 

87« Qvl slut* Supply legenM; or, ti, quo9 maxime legendos censeam, 

Peise^ To describe fuUy, 

38. SI— phflofioplios. Supply joerseguar. 

Et IIIos* Alto those, (contemporaries of CScero). 

89. Apnd liTinm. This Epistle of livy, the historian, to his son, Js 
also referred to by Quint in U. 6, 20, and YIH. 2, 18. 

40* Indicii SIIBUIUU My opinion on the whole, or in general; as opposed' 
to the idea of any minute description of individual authors. 

ih Qui— gpenverlt The text here is probably corrupt 

Partis is an objective, and postoitatis a subjective genitive, both lunit- 
mg memoriam. The sense is, the future memory (memory of futurity) of 
somepaH (of his work). H. 89Y, 2 ; A. & S. 211, R. 10 ; Z. 423, n. The 
passage may be rendered, wTio has not hoped even with the smallest confidence 
for ihe memory of some part (of his work) hereafter. Thus we shall find 
some pordon of almost every work written with sufficient care to repay 
the reading of it Others join par^ with fduda, 

Detrfanento* Ablat of price. . 

42. Phrasln. 8tyU or MocuHo, See § 87, and Vm. 1, 1. 

48* LasdTia* Meretricums style. 

44. Pressa. Compact, 

Teirala; Terse ; devoid of all superfluity. 

Compafiltl* Smooth, ov harmonious; Le. from its rhythmical stracture. 

45* Genera Ipsa* The author's purpose is not to describe all the wri- 
ters of merit individually, (see above § 87), but the dosses themselves or 
particular sorts, which will be useful' to the orator. 
. Existimeiii. H. 601 ; A. & S. 264, 1, (b) ; Z. 658, 

46* Aratas* The quotation is fh>m the poem of Aratus, entitled 
^iv6fteva, beginning with these words: *Ek Aibc apx^f^eoda. Quint 
6 
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beginfl with thofle Greek poets who wrote chiefly hexameters and peutam^ 
ters. These are embraced in §§ 46-58. 

Ex fCetBO, etc From the Iliad XXL 196 : 'E^ oimep ndvres norafiol, 
etc 

LtetlS* Rich in 'ornament ; fiowery, 

48* ilfectis— ctmdtatMi The rhetoridans designated the more power- 
ful emodoDS, as a class, by the term ir<i^; the milder, or affeetu8 tmtes^ 
by ieog. Gomp. §§ 13, 101. 

Vtrtasfiie •peris* The Iliad and Odyssey. Horace quotes the introduc- 
tion to the latter in the Ars Poetica, 140, s^q. 

49. <|al— «xp«iit See IL XVin, 20, and IX. 525, sqq. 

Sigiuu Sensible proofs, or external appearances; as eruerUa vesUi^ 
damoTf color, etc 

Cetmu Bomiell supplies msbrumerUeu Zumpt retams the reading 
found in &11 the manuscripts : guae probanck ae reftUanS wmi, and also 
supplies hatrvmenia, 

50. Priami— piedlHUb H. XXIV, 486, sqq. 

Ham. Elliptical Homer furnishes happy examples for every part of 
a regular discourse ;/or HDhai dodng appeal eon ever be eompasred, &c ? 

Magni stt» /< M (a matter) of great worth. Some manuscripts read 
mdcgjmi viru 

51* Clailssiiiia eompanflo* The comparison is most obvUnie, or, ^ conr 
trast is the most striking, 

52t HMiodvs lived about a hundred years after Homer. 

drab Jn respect to. So often. 

SeifenlkM* Proverbs, aphorisms, or fine thoughts. 

Coiiip06ltioiiJ& The arrangement of words with reference to smooth- 
ness and harmony. Before probabilis supply est. See also note on «om* 
vosiH,%U. 

medio ge&ere*. There are three kinds of style, or genera cUcendi; the 
fflmple (ienue or subtile) ; the grand {amplvm, gramde, cmaJbwnC) ; and the 
Intermediate (fn^tOTi, swxoi). Gic Orat 20 sq. 

53. Antimaclio lived about 406 B. G. He wrote an Epic poem entitled 
TMbais. 

Secnndas (paries). As compared with Homer. 

Gnimiuitleonim. This term was applied to the most learned critics 
and commentators, such as Aristarchus among the Greeks, and Gnipho, oi 
Hyglnus, among the Romaus. 

Proidminii* He is secundus who is removed only one step, as it were; 
but he is proximus between whom and the first, however distant, no one 
intervenes ; as Gic Brut 1'78 ; X. FMlippus proximus accedebat, sed longo 
intervaUo proxmus, Gomp. Yirg. Aen. Y. 820. It is implied that the 
critics would have spoken more accurately if they had called hun the next^ 
instead of ^ seoovid. 
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54« Fuiyasdiu Panyafds of HaUcamessufl flourisbed 490 R C. He 
wrote a heroic poem on the deeds of Herooles. 

VtnHpie refers to Hesiod and Antmiachiis. 

ApaQODiiiS) sumamed Rhodius, the author of the ** Aigonautics," was 
bom at Alexandria, but obtamed the dtizeDship of Bhodes. He was 
Librarian at Alexandria B. G. 196. 

iristopluoMfl and AMudaa wera both eminent critics, and both in 
charge of the Alexandrian library ; the former B. C. 264, the latter B. G. 
150. To them aro due the catalogues, or canons, which classify the 
Gredan poets. 

Aeqwdi nedtocrttltet Not in a dispara^g sense. Inanevenandwtt 
aUempered sfyle, 

55* intL Aratus, of Soli, in CSlida, Eved at the court of King Anti- 
goniis Gonatos of Maoedon, B. G. 2^70. His astronomical poem, entitled 
^atv6/ievaKdlAtoanfieta^ is stiil extant ; and also parts of the Latin translar 
tions made by Gicero, and by Gaesar Germanicus. 

Tbeocfitiui, the most distinguished of the writers of Idyls, flourished at 
Syracuse, B. G. 216, 

56* PisuidiWy of Rhodes, author of a poem on the exploits of Heroules, 
probably Hved about B. G. 646. 

Nlcandnnib Nicander lived at the court of Attains, Emg of Feigamus, 
about B. G. 160. 

Frnstnu WiihmU ffood reason, 

EnphoriOBMb Euphorion of Ghalds flourished in the time of Antio- 
chus the Great, B.G. 226. The passa^ofVu^ referred to is Ed. X, 60: 
ChalcuUco quae gwrU mild eondUavenu^ Carmmtk, paatoriaJSeuUmodulabor 
avena, 

TyrtMnoia Tyrtaeus was a statesman, soldier, and poet He is gene- 
rally supposed to have been an Athenian by birth, though by some con- 
sidered a Lacedaemonian. At any rate, he became a leader of the 
Lacedaemonians in the second Messenian War, about B. G. 680, and 
greatiy contributed to thdr success by his wise counsels, and his battie 



5T. Vt qui dixerim. See § 40 sq. For the mode see H. 619, 1 ; A. & 
S. 264, 8, 2 ; Z. 666. 

Um— Tiiibns. Gomp. § 131. 

58* Canimaelms, of Gyrene, flourished at Alexandria, as a Member of the 
Museum, and librarian of the Alexandrian library, B. G. 260. 

PbiletaJS, of Gos, was instructor of Ptolemy PhiUddphus; he died 
about B. G. 290. 

59* Sed dmn asseqnlmnr* But tokUe we are attaimnff ; as opposed to 
the foregoing iam perfecHa viribus^ and tunCj the time when we shall bo pei> 
mitted to take up the minor poets. 

Finnam faciUtatcm. See§l. 
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Color. A frequent figure for stylo, or characteristic diction. Comp. 
g 116 ; and diap. 6, § 6. 

£i trllbu. The other two are Simonides of Samoe, and Hipponaz. 

rnu. For the superlative with umu, see A. & S. 12Y, n. 2 ; Z. 691. 

irchilochvs of Faros, about B. G. 700. See n. above on g 9. 

60. £loe«tlOBifl« Macpremon^ or ^p&aiQ, 

<tBMl qnofiaM) etc. That he is tnferior to any om^ ia the fault rather 
9/ ha mifjeet, than of hit taleati. For this usage of gtciigvam see A. & SL 
207, 81, b; Z. 709, b. 

61« NoTeiii* Of the nine Gredan lyrists, those not mentioned here are 
Bacchylides, Ibyous, Anacreon, Alcman, and Sappho. 

Horatiu. See Hor. 0. 4, 2, 1, sqq. 

62. Sleslehonu, of Hhnera, in Scily. B. C. 608. 

CuieBten, sisttaiemteM. The accus. agrees with eum, or Steatehamm^ 
to be supplied after oetendunt. The nominat, JSteeu^unrus, here, is the read- 
ing of all the manuscripts. 

63* AleaeiSy of Mitylene, m Lesbos, B. C. 600. 

Avreo plectro. See Hor. 0. 2, 18, 26. 

Tyrannos* They were Myrsilus, and Fittacus. Comp. Hor. 0. 2, 13, 
26, sq. That portion of the poems of Alcaeus (parte cperis\ which des- 
cribes the ten years' civil war, in which he was engaged, was called 

fTTOaUJTlKd, 

Sod et Insit. JM he alao eompaeed irijlee, Comp. Hor. 0. 1, 82 : 
Venerem et ilU Semper haerentem puemm eanAaty Et Lycum^ sq. 

64. ShnOBideS) of Ceos, B. C. 600 ; to be distinguished from the iambist 
Kmonides of Samos, mentioned in note on g 69. 

Toniils ilioqvL Though meagre in other respects. He lacked the 
copiousness and force which would render him profitable to the Orator. 
In pathos, in commovenda miserationey Dionysius regards him as superior 
even to Findar. 

65« Antiqiia comoedia. The ** old comedy," as opposed to the ^ new." 
Comp. note on g 69. 

Faeimdisfiimae libertatte* Spald. regards this as a genitive of quality, 
to be translated with the present partidple, being ; (the ancient comedy) 
being of (or possessing) the most out-spoken freedom ; Le.'of the greatest 
freedom of speech, Wolff and others have adopted the reading facvmdis' 
simae libertatis estj et insectandis, etc 

Fraedpiuu Most conspicuous, 

ma* Supply jw)ew«. 

rt Achinem. See H, H. 678. 

66* Aristophanes, the most famous of the Greek comic poets, flourished 
at Athens, B. C. 420. 

Cratlnu was older than Aristophanes ; Evpofis was of about the same 
age. Horace associates the three names in Sat. 1, 4, 1. 
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Aeschylu. B.a. 626— 466. 

Ineompositiis* Jnharmomoua. Kot well put together in respect to 
' euphony, 

Comctu eiu falbnlas* Boeckh regards this statement as unfounded. 

In certamem* Into oompetUum^ namely, for the tragio prize. 

6T* Sophocles, Euripides* The former was bom B. C. 4M$, the latter, 
fifteen years later. 

68. Cothnms. A metonymy for <ra^ a<;y^ 

Sententlis densis* Crowded wUh IhoughtSy or moaamM, Euripides had 
been trained in philosophy by Anaxagoras, and in rhetoric by Prodicus. 

69* Menander, of Athens, called jprineqM novae eomoediae, lived from 
842, to 291 B. 0. Only fragments are now extant of his numerous playe, 
the character of which may be partially understood from those of Terence, 
his Boman imitator. Of his imitation of Euripides, Schlegel, quoted 
in &nith^s Diet of Anc Biogr. Art Menander remarks: '* Euripides 
was the forerunner of the New Comedy; the poets of this species 
admired him especially, and acknowledged him for their master. Nay, 
so great is this afiSnity of tone and spirit between Euripides and the 
poets of the New Comedy, that apoth^ms of EurijHdes have been as- 
cribed to Menander, and vice versa. On the contrary, we find among 
the fragments of Menander maxims of consolation which rise in a striking 
manner even into the tragic tone.'' 

Y0« BTec nihil videmnt. J^ar have (those critics) lacked diemmmaiion, 

Cbarisiit Charisius was an Athenian orator, a contemporary of 
Demosthenes. 

In opere sno* In hie own toork, Le. in his comedies themselves, 
Menander eeeme to be proved an orator, 

llala* Praedicate adjective ; supply ttmL 

Indicia* Judicial ar^mente. 

Epitrepontes, Eplderos, etc. Greek tities of some of the comedies of 
Menander. 

Meditationesa School speeches, or declamations ; preparatory to judi- 
dal pleading. 

Ilnmeris* Not rhythms^ or measuree here, but parU^ or demente; as 
hi §91. 

Tl> Declamatoribns* Students in the schools of rhetoric, who, in the 
advanced part of their course, were exercised in controversies, controversiae^ 
or legal arguments, of every possible character. These exercises were not 
unlike those of the '^ moot courts," in our present law schools. 

Flnres snbire personas* To assume many characters, I e., to represent 
them in declamation. The following genitives Umit personas understood, 
hi apposition with the fbr^oing^>er807u». 

Decor. Seen, on §27. 

TS. Folgore qnodam— 4enebrtB obdnxit. He has drawn a shadow over 
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them, (lis) made them seem daric, bjf the briffhiness^ a% U vtere^ of fd» own 

PhUeHOiiy of Soli, or, as some say, of Syracuse. He was a little older 
than Menander, although he died some years later. 

llendtt Not simply hu deserved^ but has toon the credit Comp. 
§§W,116. 

73. Caadldvs* See n. on § 32. 
ThBcydldes. B.G.426. 
Herodotu. B.C. 460. 
MtttSHlna. Seen, on §48. 
Sermonilbu. In anwenatumt. 

74. XheopOHpnSy of Chios, bom K C. 3*^8. He was a disciple of 
Isocrates, by whose advice he wrote the ** HeUeoics," and '* Philippics," two 
historical works not now extant His orations were chiefly pan^yrics. 

Praedictl8=an^ (supra) didis, 

SeOidtfttuU Namely, by his teacher, Isocrates. 

PldUstns* An eminent historian of Syracuse, and also a powerful 
supporter of the DionysiL He died by his own hand, in B. G. 356. 

Meretnrt In the sense of diffnua est, and, hence, here followed by the 
sulyunctiye in the relative clause. 

iUquteiilS* Post-Augustan for o^tj^nto. 

EphoniSy of Cumae, died B. G. 883. He was under the instruction of 
Isocrates, at the same time with Theopompus. His great historical work, 
which has been lost, embraced the history both of Greeks and barbarians, 
fix>m the return of the Heraclidae, to B. G. 841. 

75* ditarehl* Glitarchus accompanied Alexander the Great on his ex- 
peditions, and wrote a history of them. B. G. 336. 

TlmageneS} of Alexandria, was brought as a prisoner to Rome, in B. G. 
56 ; where he afterwards taught rhetoric, and wrote histories under the 
patronage of Augustus ; though finally driven from the city in consequence 
of speaking too boldly of the members of the imperial family. 

IDstortas* Eistorical ioorks. So the plural, § 84. The singular num- 
ber usually denotes hisiori/ as a ffenus; comp. §§81, 78, Y4, 101, 102; 
seldom a single narrative. BonneU. 

Xenophon* Distinguished both for historical and philosophical works. 
B.G.400. See §82. 

76* Vt cum* Sineey indeed. So frequentiy in Qumt The earlier form 
was qmppe cum, or trfpofe cum. See Cic. Ep. ad Att 10, 8, and ad femiL 
10, 82, 4. 

Aetas una* CSc. Brut 86 : ffmc (Demostheni) Ht/perides proaamm et 
Aeschines fuii et Lycurgui et Bwarchm et is, cuius nulla extant aaripta^ 
Demades, aUique ptures. Haec enim aetas effudii hone eopiam. The fire 
orators not mentioned here by Quint are, probably, Antiphon, Andoddes, 
Isaeus, Lycurgus, and Dinarchus. The ten great orators flourished in tho 
early part, and middle, of the fourth century B. G. 
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Modus* Ih^ mecuure^ OT H^ proporiiim. 

77* Grandloil simills* LUce a greaUr (orator) ; seeming like some one 
greater, though only at the first sight 

Lacertornm* A frequ^ent metaphor to indicate oratorical strength. 
Jn Jj^a 9cupe suni eUam lacerU^ me %U fieri nihil posai valeaUua, Go. 
Brut 64. As opposed to oarms it may be rendered here by * sinews.' 

78* Doeere* ** Three thmgs are to be effected by the orator: he 
should uutrud (doeere)^ please {deUctare) and jpowerfuUy move {vehemaUim 
mowrey Oc. Brut 186. 

79* Palaestrae qvam poguie. His eloquence was rather adapted to 
attract applause at exhibitions than to win causes in the courts. Comp. 
§29, ad fin. 

Veneres* Charms ; a usage of the word taken from the poets. 

Nee ImHerito. And not wUhout good reason. 

Anditoriis* JOeeture rooms, Oomp. § 86. 

Honestl* The noble or refined (in diction). 

Oompositlone. See n. on § 62. Isocrates was the first who treated 
of the principles of oratorical rhythm or harmony. See Qc. Brut 82. 

80* Phalerea DeHetrlnm. Demetrius of Phalerus had command of 
Athens under Cassander, B. G. 81 Y— 307. He was eminent as a statesman, 
orator, and poet The ten orators alluded to in §76 do not include 
Demetrius. 

IDhh. He has been mentioned in § 88. 

Indlnasse* Cicero, in Brut 88, says that Demetrius was the first 
who enfeebled {inflexxt) the style of Athenian eloquence. 

Medio* See n. on § 62. 

81* M* TidUiis* See Orator, 8, 12. 

Pedestrem* nel^b» Tjbyov, The term as descriptive of prose was first 
nsed by Horace. See O. 2, 12, 9. Gcero's expression is oraJ&o sdkUa, 
See Brut 82. 

82* Xenoplioiitls* See n. on § 76. 

Perlde* Gic. Brut 69 : izev^d—quam doom in FericU labris scripsU 
Mtpolis sesitavisse, 

8S* Socraticomm* See n. on § 86. 

Arlstotelem* B. G. 884-~822. 

Inyentloiiiuii* The sense here is the same as that of the singular 
number. 

Nam* See n. on § 12. 

Theophrasto* Theophrastus of Lesbos, bom B.G. 871, succeeded 
Aristotle as the head of the peripatetic school at Athens, where he died in 
B,C. 287. The story of his name bmg changed from Tyrtamus to 
Theophrastus on account of the diyine beauty of his style, deairiaujv 
^pdaeoc, is probably a fimcy of his biographers. 

86* Dederit May afford, A polite form of statement, less positive 
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Uian the indicative, and fi«qaent in Qomtiluui. Sec H. 486 ; A. ft a 260 
&4; Z.527. 

Elii8 goierftk L e. of the heroic dass. 

PrtxiBU. SciL Eomero, 

86t ifrt DOBltto* Domitiiifl Afer was the teacSier of QnintUian on hifi 
first Tiffit to Rome. See introduction, page 8, Also § 118. 

Yergfflis* This is the more oorreol orthognathy. 

IIt-4tft* See n. on § 1. Cknerimiu does not dqwnd on i«<; hut is a 
subjunctive used indefinitely for ceiendum, eat. So Spalding. 

fWaeiitlhis. Jh gtrikmg ptmoffn. 

YbidH v« The first person plural here implies that in this rivalry for 
poetic fiune the Boman nationality is represented by YirgiL We, il 
the person of our poet, are surpassed. See the same usage of the first 
person plural in §§ 98, 99, 107. 

Aequlttate* Unifwm exeeUenee, Ybrgil never falls below himsel£ 

87* Ibcer. Aemilius Macer, a friend of Ovid, bom at Verona, died 
three years after Yir^, B. G. 16. His lost poem on bkds, snakes, and 
plants, was an imitation of the Therlaca of Nicander. 

Lncretiis. L. Lucretius Gams, author of the cdebrated poem de 
rentm naiura, which embodies the Epicurean system of nature. He lived 
probably from 96 to 61 B. G. 

Atadans Yvn* P. Terentius Yarro Atacuius, a native of Gallia Nar- 
bonensis, flourished towards the end of the republic, and obtained reputa- 
tion as a poet chiefly on account of his translation of the ArffonatUica of 
Apollonius, and the Phaenomena of Aratus. He also wrote a poem 
entitied £dlum Seguanicum, 

88. Euiimi. Quintus Ennius, bom at Rudiae m Galabria, B. G. 289, 
died at Rome B. G. 169. He may be styled the father of Roman literature, 
and especially of Roman poetry. The most famous of his poems was a 
Roman history in Latin hexameters, called the Atmaiet, Only fragments 
of his works are preserved. 

Bohon may here be translated * trunks.' 

LasclTiUU Here * trivial.* 

Ovldiuk P. Ovidius Naso of Sulmo. B. G. 43— A. D. 18. His Mela 
morpkotea are in heroic metres ; herois {vembua). 

89* Comciiis Sevens was a contemporary of Ovid, who addressed to 
him one of the episties written in Pontus. He did not live to complete the 
BeUum Siculnm, 

rt est dlctun. i. e. by the critics. 

Seenndnm loenm* The second place among Roman epic poets ; Yirgll 
holding the first 

90« Yalerio FliCCO* Valerius Flaccos, who flourished during the 
reign of Vespasian, was a friend of Martial His unfinished poem, the 
Argonautics, is stiU extant 
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Saleil Bisdt Saidus Bassus Hyed at tho eame period as the for» 
going. He is warmly pndsed in the Dialogue de OraL 6. 

lUlbiriiig ae Pedo* G. Babirius, and G. Pedo Albinovanus were both 
contemporaries of Ovid, by whom their talents were highly estimated. 

IiMailvS* H. Annaeua Lucanus of Gorduba (Gordova), author of the 
Pharsalia, nephew of the philosopher Seneca. He was bom A. D. 88, and died 
by the command of Nero for participation m the conspiracy of Hso, A. D. 60. 

91* GermanlcuL Avgnstuii. Qmntilian here speaks of the emperor 
Domitian. His affected Ioyo of letters, and espedally his pretensions to 
poetic talent it was fashionable during his life time to eulogize. He wrote 
a poem on the war conducted by his fiEither and brother in Judea. Tho 
translation of Aratus, sometimes ascribed to him, was more probably the 
work of Germanicus the son of Drusus. 

DonatO Impcrio* Haxmg given up the imperial pomr» Namely, to his 
father Vespasian and his brother Titus. For Tacitus says that, after lie 
became emperor, he did not hesitate to boast publicly in the senate M 
patri ae etfratri imperium deckwe, Tac Hist 4, 86. 

Numeric See n. on %10. 

Sie gerit* The reference is to his pretended yictory over the GhattJ, 
which Tacitus speaks of with so much contempt See Tac Agr. 89. 

BeM* In honor of the muses Bonutian instituted quinqpennial contests 
in music, poetry, and eloquence on the Gapitc^e hill, over which he pre- 
sided in person. Suet Bomit 4. This festiral, called the Agon CapUoli' 
nt», continued down to the fifth cwtury. See Merivale, Rome und. the 
emp. ToL 7. p. 163. 

Familiare* **Bomitian affected to beliere that he was the special 
fayorite of Minerva. He founded annual contests in her honor at his 
Alban yiUa, and in these, too, he combined poetry and rhetoric with musi- 
cal and gymnic exhibitions." Merivale, as above. 

92* Inter Yictrieeg. The words are quoted from the Eclogue address- 
ed to Pollio. See Virg. EcL 8, 13. 

93* Elegia qiioqne* i. e. not only in epic poetry, but also in elegy. 

ProYoeamns; See n. on vinomwr, § 86. 

TUbnlliS* Albius Tibullus, a Roman knight, bom B. G. 69 or 54, died 
B. G. 18, the year after Virgil's death. 

Propertinm* Sextus AureliuB Propertius was a contemporary of 
Tibullus. 

Oridins. See n. on § 88. 

LasdTlor, here, as in § 88, describes a quality of the style of Ovid. It 
is deficient in nerve and masculine strength. Durior stands in contrast 
with lasdvior, 

GaUiis* Gomelius Gallus was bom at Porum JulH (Prejus) in Gaul 
about B. G. 66. He distinguished himself as a poet and orator, and also as 
a general under Augustus. Falling under the displeasure of the emperor 
6* 
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he put an end to his own life in B. 0. 26. Orid, Trist 4, 10, 6, pronoonces 
him the first of Roman elegists. He has been adopted as the hero of 
Becker's 'GaUus.' 

Satin mstn. "Satire both in its form and aim, as presented in 
Roman literatare, was wholly miknown to the Greeks." Benihardyy 
Gesch. der R. L. p. 494. 

LadUu* Caius Ludlius of Suessa Aunmcorum, a Roman jcniglit. 
B.O. 148—103. 

H* IHsseiitlet Qointilian considers the passages in Horace Sat 1, 4, 
11 and 1, 10, 50, as conTeying an mjnst censure. 

Hontiiis. Q^ Horatius Flaccus, B. G. 65—8. 

Penliuu A. Flaccus Persius of Yolaterra, a Roman knight A.D. 
84 — 62. His six satires are still extant 

Sunt— nomlnalbULtlir* There are ilhairious (satirists) nol only fiauruhr 
i$^ io-da^y hui who toiU dko haxe a name hereafter. On the connection in- 
dicated by que and «f, see Z. 888. Gomp. also § 122. It is not known 
what contemporary poets Quintilian has in mind. 

95* Alterun — ^mixtmn* There was before the tune of Ludlius a 
species of satire consisting of different kinds of verses. K. Terentaua 
Yarro (of Reate, B. G. 116—27) composed (emdidU) satires, styled Henip- 
pean, in which, he employed not only this yariety of metres, but also a 
mixture of prose and Terse, and that too both m Latin and Greek words. 
But few fragments of these are in existence. Of the other works of Yarro, 
numbering about 500, there are now extant only the three books de re 
rustica, and some portions of the treatise de Unffiia LaHna. 

Prins is an adjectiye here : former^ earUer, Ludlius (§ 98) is called the 
first of the satirists because he gave to this species of writing its fixed 
form as adopted by Horace, Persius and Juvenal, and known by distinction 
as * Satire.' But Quintilian is remmded, by the mention of Satire, of that 
earlier style of composition, that mixture, or * olla podrida,' which was 
ori^nally meant by the term eaturOy or saHra, 

06. Iambus. See §69. 

Celebratns* Cultivated or employed, 

Qnibiisdam interposltns. (Though) intermingled by ceriam (Roman 
poets), i. e. by certain Roman poets the Archiloehian Iambus was made 
to alternate with other metres. For the dat of the agent, see H. 888 ; 
A.&S. 226,n; Z.419. 

Catnllo. Q. Yalerius Catullus of Yerona, bom B. 0. 87. 

Bibaealo* H. Furius Bibaculus was bom at Cremona B. C. 99. 

lUi refers to iambus. Though the epode, or added line (I e. here, the 
fcrse of different metre altemating with the iambus) interrupts the iambus, 
it does not diminifth its pungency {acerbitas), 

Caesliis Bassns, to whom Persius addressed his sixth satire, perished in 
hiB villa in the emption of Yesuvius, A. D. 79. 
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TiTOLttiB. PerhapB Stalius is one of these ; as his Sjfi^w are poema 
«f a lyrical character. 

97* Yetornm* In contrast with the UxUr poets, Yarius and Oyid, 
presently mentioned. 

AtttUk L.Attiu8,orAcdu8,B.0. 170— 8i. 

FaciLYiu. K. PacuYius of Brundusium, probably a nephew of 
Ennius. He was bom B. G. 220 and died about B. G. 180. 

98* lam* Here a particle of transition. 

Yaiii* L. Yarius, one of the most cultivated men, and one of the best 
poets of the Augustan age. He was the intimate friend of Yirgil and 
Horace. 

Gnecanun. Supply tragoediamm. 

Tlderim. See H. 501 ; Z. 559. The indicative is also used ; as, XH, 
10, 11 : inuty guos ipsi vuUmm, 

PoiBponiiur Secudns* A distinguished poet and general in the time 
of Tiberius, Galigula and Glaudius. He is praised highly by Pliny the 
elder and by Tacitus. 

99* dandlcanvs. See n. on vmcimur, § 86. 

Aelii StOonls. A Roman knight who devoted his life to the Btudy of 
the Boman poets, and to the training of the young men of his time in 
letters and eloquence. Yarro and Gicero were among those on whom his 
Instructions made a lasting impression. 

SenteatU. See A. & a 249. 

Caedliun* Statins Gaecilius died about B. G. 168. 

TerentU. P. Terentius Afer, of Gartiiage. B. G. 195—169. 

SI — gtctisseiLt* J(f ihey had confined Ihem&dves wUMn the UmUs of 
irvmeUrs. This judgment of Quintilian would have left less liberty to 
Terence than was taken by Aristophanes. 

100* Vmbnuii* i e. of the excellence of Greek comedy. 

Sermo Ipse Bonunns* The Roman speech m its very nature is insus- 
ceptible of the peculiar charm of the Attic comedy, and, indeed, this waa 
to be expected, since not even the Greek in any other dialect, aUo genere 
linguae^ is capable of it 

Togatls* Supply fabulii, Gomedies which represented Roman life 
were called togatcue ; those representing Grecian manners were jMUialae, 
Of the latter kind were the plays of Plautus and Terence. 

Afranlns. Ludus Afranius flourished B. G. 150. 

101« Cesserit, Tcrear, Indlgnetnr. . See n. on § 85. See also Madvig'a 
^' Gr. 3|0, b. 

SaDnstliim* G. Sallustius Grispus of Amitemum, B. G. 86—84. 

T. LItIuh* T. livius of Patavium. B. G. 69-— A. B. 11 

Candorls describes the clearness and purity of his style. 

Affectns. See n. on § 48. 

CoBUBendaTlt magis* Ecu r^eserUed more impressivelg. 
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Itl* Crawcital HbL Here *has compensated for.' 

Servlllis HtBlttis, who died A. D. 60, was distinguifihed aa a histotioc 
and orator. 

lOS* QitB refers to ottctoritof. 

Baniis AiMlis. An eminent historian and orator, oontemponry of 
ServiHus. Besides the history of the German war, here referred to, he 
wrote a more general histoiy. Fliny the elder took up the latter at the 
point where Aofidius left it at his death. 

Im MOdlUb In all rapeeU or eoeryiehere. 

In qiAu4m« In eerlam particulars. Omnibuataidguibuadam axedt 
the neater gender. 

104* Saperest adhne. YThat living historian is here referred to is nn- 
oertain. Tacitus can hardly be intended, as Qnintilian probably wrote this 
before Tacitus became known as a historical writer. Some haye under- 
stood the remark of Pliny the elder ; others of Fabhis Rusticus, whom 
Tacitus, in the Agricola, 10, calls doquenHanmus reeendmn. 

libcrtu does not here relate to the free expression of opinion on poll'- 
tical matters or on the character and' the acts of the emperors, but to bold- 
ness of manner m writing. Gomp. § 94, and XTT, 9, 18. 

QuaquH dnamMa» See A. & a 267, R. 9 and 10. 

105i EoroH refers to the Greeks, who are implied in Graecae (doquem- 
Uae). For the construction ad tynesin see H. 704, 111, 8 ; A. & S. § 823, 
8, (4.) 

Qumtam pngnan. Because of the hostility existing in the time 
of Quintilian among the schoolmen against CScero. See Introduction, 
page 14. 

Cub is elliptical. It is implied that this anticipated opposition to the 
judgment of Quintilian is uncalled for since espedaffy &a 

Propositi* Partitive genitive after idy instead o^ id propotUum. 

106* Qnoru etc. The followmg brief comparison of the two great 
orators is worthy of careful study. 

Dlvtdendl, pnepftraiidi) piohndi ratio* The method of analysis, in- 
trodudiony (and of) proof, 

Etoqaeado* Style. Oomp. § 1. 

Coadadit* Stttiea a condttsUm. The reference here is to the conclu- 
sions of argumentative passages, not to the dosing of an entire speech. 

Frequenter et poadere* Ofim also vnth weighl i. e. weight m addi- 
tion to keenness such as that of Demosthenes. 

lOT* Tindmas* See n. on vincimur § 86. 

EpIlOgOS— ahstalerit* This is true only of judicial speeches at Athens 
before the Areopagus, where it was unlawful to attempt any appeal to the 
passions. See Aristotie's Hhetonea, 1. Quintilian seems to regard this 
restriction as applying to all Athenian tribunals. Oomp. VI, 1, 7, and II, 
16,4. 
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E^lstolis* The six letters erroneously ascribed to Demosthenes are on 
nere matters of business, and, of course, cannot be compared with the 
nmnerons and elegant letters of Gcero. 

DIalogifl* The works of Demosthenes are exclusiyely speeches. He 
attempted no productions, such as those of C&cero, in the form of dialogue 
after the plan of the Greek philosophers ; so that no comparison can be 
made between hun and Cicero in Uiis department of letters. 

109t Inqnoqae* iheac^ofthem. 

PlUTlas etc The words are from some poem of Pindar no longer 
extant 

llOa TransTenim* The conception is of some object lying in our way, 
and carried altmg before us by the force of our mere movement 

111* AdTOCttL Here used, as generally by QnintiBan, in the modem 
sense of the word : apUader. In earlier tunes it had been used to denote 
the friends summoned by a client to give him countenance and support 
merely by their presence in court 

Qnae — ^posset* There is a conditional clause suppressed : m vdUt, 

112. Conseeitns, nt habMtir. See H. 4D2, 1 ; A. & S. 273, n. 2; 
Z. 618. 

ExoBpliiiii is to be taken as a predicate. For the gender of hoe see 
H. 446, 4;Z.§372. 

113* iisinio PoIUoiie* G. Asmius Pollio, one of the most prominent 
statesmen of the Augustan age, distinguished as an orator, historian and 
poet See Hor. 0. 2, 1. B. 0. 76—A. D. 4. 

SaecnlO prior* A. century earlier. In the dialogue de crtOL the author, 
referring to the antiquated style of Pollio, says: Asiniue — videturmiJti 
inter Menemos et Appioe shtduisee. 

Messala* M. Valeruu Carvimu. B. G. 64 — ^A. D. 4. 

114* €• Caesar. C. JuHus Caesar, the dictator. B. C. 100—44. 

Cains proprie stndiosns* Suetonius, Caes. 66, : speaks of a work in two 
books on the Latin language, entitled de AnalogiOj-wntAien. by Caesar while 
traveling over the Alps to join his armies in Gaul. C&cero in Brutus 263 
refers to the same work in proof of Caesar's earnest study of purity in the 
use i)f Latin. 

115* Cadlo* M. Bufus Caelius, B.C. 82—48. Cicero says of him, 
Brut 273, that as long as he adhered to good counsels he was an effective 
supporter of the senate ; but that he fmally joined the party (i. e. Caesar^s) 
which he had formerly aimed to overthrow. DigmiS must be understood 
of his talents, not of his character. 

Mtm melior* A better purpose, i. e. in political life. 

Calvum. C. Licinius Calvus, a contemporary of Caelius. The remark 
of Cicero here mentioned is found in Brut 283. 

Calnomia here denotes a morbid habit of self-reproach or self-criticism. 
Pomp. 8, 10. 
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PttrdMiflBe seems to depend giaminaticaUy on eredereni. But perhapf 
we may better supply dieenH^ or qui dixU^ after OiceronL 

CutodiU. Cauiiou$f carefully studied. Thus Pliny, £p. 9, 26, lis; 
qu<ueu9todiimBpremu»gu£ dicuntuTf cpponuniwr subUmilms et oMdaiiUms, 

Prtptrata. Fremaixare. 

1 !•• Serving Silpictu* The most profound jurist of the age of Gcero. 
He was the first Roman, says Cicero, Brut 152, who applied dialectica to 
the discussion of legal questions. 

Casitag SeTinu* The m^ost talented advocate of the latter part of the 
Augustan age. He was banished to the island of Seriphos, and died there 
A.D. 34. Tadtus (IHaL 19) describes him as an orator of remarkable 
gifts, and as impressing a character upon the eloquence of his day in 
keeping with the transformed tastes of the Bomans; which he was the 
first to comprehend and to satisfy. VidU namque cum eancKtione temporum 
ae diveniiaie auriimif formam quoque ae spedem oroHofda esse muian- 
dam. 

Oolorem* See n. on § 59. Some, however, understand the word here 
to signify a deeerU disffuue^ a becoming restrahit of the more violent emo- 
tions, and of all personal bitterness. 

117i Bldleibk Oceatiumkig miiih. Not here in a disparaging sense. 

118. LongUB Cfit. H.4'/5,4; A.&S. 259,R.4,2;Z.520. 
YIderim. Seen, on §98. 

Domltliis Afer, of Nemausus (Nismes) died A. D. 60. See Introduc- 
tion, page 8. 

Inlins AfMeanuB, of Gaul, flourished in the rdgn of Nero. He is men- 
tioned by Tadtus, Dial 15. 

Composltione* i e. of his sentences. 

Traii8latloiiilbii& In tropes, 

119. Et XnelMlUU M here corresponds to the et before VUnm. VL 
Galcrius Trachalus was consul with the poet Silius Italicus A. D. 68. His 
voice was remarkable for strength and agreeableness. Hence he appeeured 
to greater advantage when heard, auditm maior^ than when read. 

Telle optima. To have the best aims. To be understood here not of 
conduct, but of a high standard of attainment in eloquence. Oomp. n. on 
mdiora veUet % 181. 

TiMiis Crispns flourished under Nero and Vespasian ; the former of 
whom he served in. the infamous character of ddator^ or informer. 

CompositiiS. Mnished. Gomp. 2, 16. 

Canals. Ablative. 

120. InliO Seenndo. Julius Secundus, probably of Gaul^ is one of the 
principal personages introduced by Tadtus in the '* Dialogue." He js sup- 
posed to have died A. D. 88. 

Id refers to the defidency implied in desiderari, 

Pngnans. He should be more covUenHow; direct his attention more 
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earnestly to the controversy, and look away from the mere form of the 
expression {eloeutione). See n. on palaestrae and puffnae, g 19, 

121* Intereeptiis qaoqne* ^e» (though) cu^o/f early. 

ExpUomdOi Not to be miderstood here of ezplauiing or unfolding a 
question, but of the clear expression of ideas in language ; a quality of 
style. 

Quae assmpta suit WhU^ are wedfigwaHvdy, 

fix pericnlo. Boldly. 

122* Sunt Ingenia. The most con^icuous living orators, as wo learn 
from the letters of the younger Pliny, and from the Dialogue of Tacitus, 
were Marcellus, Matemus, Mesalla. To these may be added Tacitus and 
Pliny themselves. 

¥eleilbll8« Dative after aemulantur. In § 62 aemulari was followed 
by the accusative. 

£Mt Refers to jDo^nt. Ad opttma tendentliiiii. Comp. §119. 

123* Qui nbique* Supply exeeUit or principem locum tenet, 

BntiiS. M. Junius Brutus. B. 0. 86—42. 

Poadeil rernm. The digmiy of ike topics ; namely, of philosophy. 

124. Oornelim Celsns* A voluminous writer of the age of Tiberius. 
He has been associated with the &thers of medidne rather than with other 
classes of writers, because of all his works only the treatise on medidne 
has been preserved. 

SextioSt There were two philosophers of this name, father and son. 
They flourished under Caesar and Augustus. Seneca, Ep. 64, calls the 
father a stoic, and speaks of his writings in very high terms. 

Flantns* There is some uncertainty as to the true reading here; 
whether Phutue or JPlancm, G. Rubellius Plautus was a descendant of 
Augustus and philosopher of the stoic schooL Havmg exdted the jealousy 
of Kero, he retired to Asia Miner, where he was put to death in A. D. 62. 

Catiiis* An Epicurean, bom in Gaul; of whom Cicero speaks in a 
letter written in B. C. 45, as havmg recentiy died. 

125i Seneeam* L. Annaeus Seneca was bom a short tkne before the 
Christian era and died by the command of Kero A. D. 66. See Introduc- 
tion, page 16. 

In omni — distoll* / have postponed (while writing) on every class of 
composition. In treating of tl.e various departments of Roman authorship, 
I have purposely reserved my observations on Seneca for the dose of the 
'vhole chapter. 

Aeddit. The perfect. 

Dnm coatendo. See H. 467, 4 ; A. & S. 263, 4, (2) ; Z. § 606. 

126* Tarn denotes the time when Quintilian was engaged in teach- 
tog. 

IDi refers to potioribus, the more desirable writers ; those, namely, of 
the golden age. 
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129* flArui f^ritfau On aeoowU of mooMMfn ; on aoooimt of theiz 
moral teachings. 

Ivdido. TaiOe ; in reepeot to style. 

IIO* AllqU) yartoi* Some of those things which Seneca so much 
affected in his style he should haye looked upon with contempt {eon' 
tempnsgd), as being unworthy of a great thinker ; a portion (pmiem) of 
the elements which make up his style he should not have so persistently 
sought after (concupiud). 

Berm pwiiinu Graye topics. Gomp. § 128. 

llbMtlBSlMls se^tentlifl. Brief di^inted sentences, wearying the ear 
with frequent cadences. Whereas the <Ugnity of the subject donaaded a 
style weU sustiuned, flowing and connected. 

ISl. Sk qnoqae. Men being thu9 ; eren as he is. Gomp. g 121. 

laa TOhistis* By thoee who are already nuOure; well established in 
the true principles of composition, and in no danger of bdng misled. 
Gomp. §57. 

Vtrinqme* In both ways ; i e. both in q)proving and condemning. 

Eligen. H. 649; A. & S. 269; Z. 597. 

Curae. H. 890; A. & S. 227 ; Z. 422. 

flettort* Seneca's superiority of mind and character deserved a higher 
standard of excellence in writing. 

CHAPTER a 

or IMITAnON. 

1-8 Eloquence depends in great part on imitation. 4-18 Imitation alone, how- 
eyer, is not enough ; we must striye to improve upon our modelSi 14r-18 Even after 
choosing the best models, we must take care to dieorimlnate between their real excel- 
lencies and their fknlts. 1»-21 We most consider onr indlTidnal gifts, and not 
attempt too much to imitate what Is Incompatible with them. 2^26 Every excellent 
qoallty of style becomes valaeless if imitated in the wrong place. 27-28 Imitation 
must not be confined to words; it must be extended to everything that gives 
excellence to a speech. 

Notes on Ghafteb IL 

It Turn — dirlgmdat Then (he mind must he directed according to the 
example (which they afford) of aU exeeUencics ; not only of style, but also 
of arrangement, adaptation to time, place, &c. See § 27. 

Ad exemplnm ia " according to the example " ; m esumptum, § 2, means . 
•* ae *an example." So od ea iudieium dirigatar; Vlj 5, 2. Gomp. 7, 8. 

%• Dnetu. Drawings or letter-eopieSy set for children. 

In exenplun* See above note on § 1. 

Ad praciscriptim. According to the rule, 

%• Hoe ipsnmt This very thing ; namely, the existence of models. 
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Apprehenditflrt Ji is emploffed. Ajyvrehendere is here aliqwid in 
commodum eonvertere^ to avail aursdves ofwmethinff, 

5* CondteHiir. The question of appeal usually calls for a negative 
answer, but sometimes, as here, for an affirmative. H. 486, n ; A. & & 
260, R. 6; Z. 530. 

6. dliHUa. Here an adjecUve. A. & & § 207, R. 80, o ; Z. § 187. 

Bwelcil aUenl. Supply gmd nL For the genitive see H. 402, III ; 
A.&&211, R.6; Z.426. 

7* livtnm AndrtnlcttB. livius Andronicus of Tarentum, came to 
Rome soon after the first Panic war, about B. G. 240, and became fionous 
as a teacher, tragic actor, and poet His Latin translation of the Odyssey 
long continued to be one of the principal school boolES. 

Ponfiftcni annales* The chief pontiflh, or presidents of the pontifical 
coU^ge, kept a record of the most striking events, year by year, down to 
the time of Mudus Scaevola, who was Fontifex Maximus B.G. 130. 
Cicero says these records were called annaUt MaximL 

8* Nee— steitt* Supply ii22a ar«. 

9« Unm oratttrem perfectnn* See § 28. 

Snnnu* Here, per/eeUdn. 

Cevtoiden. 2h rivoL 

11* IDbis* Inferior ; not in respect to magnitude, but to the essen- 
tial qualities of the objects imitated. 

Mennm proposituk AiwQut^^ purpow; le. the purpose of the 
unitator rather than that of the original writer. 

12* Bedamationes* Imitative speeches or pleadings in the schools as 
opposed to oraiiones or speeches on real cases in court 

Addeqnod. See H. 564, IV ; A. & S. 278, n. 8 ; Z. 628. 

IS* iUqaes certOS pedes* Some particular meanarea, or datisea, 
Cerhu is frequentiy joined ^th aliqiUs. CompoiiiUmiB pede8 are the 
rhythmical groups or divisions of words in oratory; composiHo being to 
rhetorical prose what versification is to poetry. See IX, 4, 116. 

Interddant Inyalescantqae* Fall out of use and come into vee. See 
Horace, A. P. 70 sqq : multa renaseentur quae iam ceddere^ eaderO- 
que, etc 

Eaqnet For this use of the demonstrative mstead of the relative 
seeZ.§806. 

CoHposttlo— gratissiiuu A well composed sentence may lose much or 
all of its beauty when applied to some new subject, or when it ceases to be 
contrasted with what comes before and after it; in other words, when 
taken out of its connection. 

14* Qme8 imttemv* Dependent on examinandum esty to be supplied 
from the forgoing sentence. 

15t Inter ipsos may be used instead of inter m, when the noun re- 
ferred to is not in the nominative or accusative. A. & S. 208, (6) ; also 
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Baddimanii, yoL 2, p. 55, quoted by BomidL The phnse here le- 
lateB to the diflcuasioDS of the critics, dbdff, among themadyes. Gomp. 
§23. 

QviH Bala pefaH Acimt* They Ml into a style still more dqnaved 
than that which they imitate. 

Hm sattan siflldat. JVor eom let U aaiufy. In post-Angnstaa Latm 
nan and neque with MoUem are eqmyalent to ne — quidenu See Ereond'a 
Lex. Gomp. 7, 20. 

Eplcirl §giauh The aUnsion is to the theory of images or elda^a 
maintained by Epicorns, and described in the fourth book of Lucretins; 
particularly in the passage commencing at Terse 48th: JHco i^fiiitr remm 
^ffigioB Unuesque figwroM JRUier ab rdnu wsmmo de eorpare earum sqq. 
Also 158 — ^9: Ferpetuo fluere, ut noacas, e eorpore manmo Texturaa 
rerum tenuea^ tenuetquefyuras. 

1ft. Iiaetis. Comp. 1, 46. 

Compositis cxnltantes* Bounding for meaaured. We may perhaps 
translate the terms better by a kindred figure: jingling for haarmonUms. 
The following sentence from IX, 4, 66 may explain the idea cootiuned in 
exuUantea: Ne hrevittm (syUabanan) eontextu reguUerU, ae mmum reddomi 
paene puenUum crepUaeulorum, Some render exuHantes, prolix. 

17. QvamllM illid frigidiiB. Thai »amething however cokL 

SententlLiu Thoughts. 

AttleiS. Supply jMirw. 

Oondutwibu. Periode. 

iemnlantnr. See n. on 1, 122. 

18* Se expreasiflse after ^U viderentur is an anomalous construction. 
SeeA.&;S. 2n,n.l. 

£sse Tideatur* Not used so frequently by Cicero as the remark of 
Afer (Dial. 18) would lead us to suppose. The puerile imitators of 
Cicero made the phrase ridiculous. 

Primniii est ut* After the analogy of n^cess^ es^ t<t See H. 495, 2, 1 ; 
A. & a 262, R. 8, n. 8 ; Z. 623. So rarvm est ut, % 24. But in §1 we 
haye the infinitiye after primum, 

19* Q^bns-Hnifficiat—repiigiiet is an adyersatiyerelatiye clause. Cei^ 
tain qualities are in themselyes susceptible of inutation, which, howeyer, 
the natural deficiency or peculiarity of some indiyiduals will not permit 
them to imitate. The oldest manuscripts giye tmndtabilia; but this 
would seem to haye no connection with the question under inyestigation 
here; namely, what good qualities each indiyidual will be capable of 
imitating. With perdat and aeeequatwr supply vie. 

Amore snbtllitatte* WOh the desire of a finished style. 

Uollla* Delicate things. Such a quality of style as is implied in the 
terms tenue, subUUtaHs, degantiam. 

Bore liiuitt A manly, but yiolent nature, ingenium forte, sed indomi^ 
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tmn^ will handle too harshly the sentim^t and language of the gentle and 
winning claas of eloquence. 

20. Atqne. Andyet ; as in 3, 22. 

Ulbio Mcmddt See B. a, c. 8. 

NatinuB fSUM ingere. For one (I e. a pupil) to tram his aum powers ; 
as contrasted with the office of the teacher, who is alienorvm wgenUntim 
forvMxtoT, 

SL Qwaqim yeltt. See n. on 1, 38. 

Andltorllbu. Here disciples. 

nils operlliig* i e. poetic and historical writings. Gomp. 1, 81. 

22. CvthmlS) Mccilo* The boot and slipper were respectively sym- 
bols of tragedy and comedy. Gomp. Hor. A. P. 89—92. 

Deear. Gomp. 1, 27 and 11. 

28. Teaiitas. JMcaey. Gomp. §19. 

isperlfl* Exciting causes, stirring the fiercer passions. 

Cam. Whereas. Gomp. § 18. 

Inter ipsas. Gomp. n. on § 16. 

24* SaAserlm, w addlcere. For suaserim, ut se addieoL See H. 658, 
VI; A.&&278, 2; Z. 616. 

Vni allCBl* To some one (model). 

PerfeedBsiaiis OMiiliim. Gomp. 1, 89. 

iUl, file* Supply dixerunty dixit. 

2S. Qaid timen noeeiet must be taken in connection with the fore- 
going sentence : Yet, even if I could rival Gicero in every respect, what 
harm would it do, &c 

CaeMris. See 1, 114. 

CaeUi. See 1,116. 

PMUoids. Seel, 118. 

Calvl. Seel, 116. 

26* Praeter id quod etck Besides this, (hat it is (he part, kc Gomp. 
1,28. 

Ubiibi* pne otdy author or orator. 

Seqiitnr* Attends, is attamed by. So frequently m Quintilian. 

27. Ideal dleam. See §§ 18, 16. 

DeCfRTlB* Propriety. See n. on § 22. 

Prooenio, narrandi, prolHoidl, lefeDemdl, affecttlis laeYeiidig} mdi- 
cate the five parts of a judidal speech : the introduction, the narraUve, the 
proof, the refutation, and the dxmng appeal See m, 9, 1. 

Vtilitatlfl gratia assuqita (sit), i. e. applause is made available for 
carrying the case; not sought by the advocate in order to gratify his vanity 
or ambition. 

Arcessltnr. Is courted. 
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CHAPTER m. 

THB MANNXB OF SXEKCISING IHK FKN IN OOHPOSITION. 

1-4 The pnotioe of writing eMentlBl to the orator. 5-10 It should at first be slow 
and cautions, with mnoh roTiewlng. 11-15 But self-critldBm must be kept within 
leaaoBable boonds, nor soffered to become a moibid habit 15-18 We ahonld porsiie 
a medium course; neither delaying too mndi in search of Jngenlona ideas,' nor 
yet indiscriminately writing down CTerything which may snggest itselC 19-22 
Hence the practice of dictating is to be condemned. 28-27 Bolitade and silence most 
fiiTorable to saccessftil writing. 28-80 But the orator, preparing for the duties of the 
bar, must also accustom himself to think and write In the midst of aoiae and conftision. 
81-88 The proper tablets for wilting. 

Nons OH ChafhebHI. 

li StIUuk By metonymy for imA'n^. 

M. Tilltwu De Orat 1, 88 : Ca^ atUem esU—qman plurimum 
icribere. StUm cptimw ei praestanHasimus dicendi effector ac magister, 

Cni sentoBtlae pemmim— «88igiumdo« The English idiom reverses 
the construction ; thus: by attributing ihUamtiment to ih^perwn^ &c. 

I» CnussL L. lidnius GrassuSi the greatest of Boman orators before 
the age of C5cero. B. 0. 140—91. 

%• Profectas* Progren or improvemeird. Not a Ciceronian word. 

Non a SUUBO petltis* If not wagUfrom ihe wrftux. Ck)mp. 2, 15. 

Hae coBSdentbu For hwx» rei conscienHa, The consciousness of 
this labor bestowed upon writing. For this usage of the pronoun see 
Madvig, 814. 

3* Sanctlore aerario* A part of the public money at Rome was 
reserved for great emergencies. This was aancHtu. See liv. 27, 10; 
Caes. BeL CSv. 1, 14. 

Tires fitdamu* Let us acquire strength. This usage oifaeere is quite 
frequent 

Lalioil eertamtniun. The metaphor is drawn from agonistic combats. 

4. Quae feeerit. For shs has made, H. 619; A. & S. 264, 8; 
Z. 664. 

The quo made is treated of in the present and the following chapters; 
quae maxlme seriM opoortoat is reserved for the fifth chapter. 

5t Protinns. Join with gaudeamus^ not with the participle. 

Nnmeri* The eomposUion ; rhythmical series or groups of words. 

Hon for n« in a prohibition also occurs in YII, 1, 66, and elsewhere 
gee H. 638; A. &; S. 267, R. 1, n. ; Z. 629, n. and 686. 

•• Sctiptonui proxima* The last of the things written, 

Qadt The ablative tit loAtcA, not the adverb whither, 

7* Interim tamou Sometimes^ however. 
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DttU-iioii* QuintiUan in imitaiaon of the poets uses dwn aad tnodo 
with rum instead of ne, Comp. XII, 10, 48. 

Hec* Frequent in Q. at the beginning and in the middle of a sentence 
Instead of m — quidem, 

8* Die* For the more usual form in die, 

Taifu. Seen, on 1,98. 

•• CoMpdOtta. See n. on 1, 62. 

10* Fereates* (^otn^/rM^y/ bearing us along spontaneously. 

Roll V fecerfait See n. on. § 8. 

Calunliidi. Comp.-l, 116. 

11* Firtl¥iflt Dative after •fweiMtcot 
, Vellit Supply ^t. The construction of the relatiye is continued, 
though its case is changed to the nominatiye. 

De iognlo sio peaslBe aerttL Hawng treated their natural gifte mod 
unfairhf. 

DillgentlAm* CriOeal aceuraey. 

!%• IB— isqne* For the usual order tuque in. 

IvlliH SecvndiiH. See 1, 120. 

18« b eloqnoitia GaUiann* Eloquence was much cultivated in the 
Gallic provinces under the Caesars. Oaligula established premiums at Lyons 
for successful competitors both in Roman and Grecian oratory. 

DemiiH here has the sense of anli/, 

Alioqii* Moreover ; even if compared with orators in general, outcude 
of his own country. 

Inter paicos* Like few; to be classed amonff few as bdng his 
equals. 

ProplifnUltot His relationship to Secundus is meant 

Scbalae aperttm* Operari in the sense of operam dare takes the 
dative. SeeForcellim's Lex. Denoted to school, or to study. 

14. Tertliim diem esse quod. Some copies give quo ; but Plmy, Ep. 
4, 27, 1) uses quod in a similar connection: Tertiue dies est quod audivi 
reeitantem Sentium, 

llateilae* Dative, remote object of inveniret, 

15* SI non resnpliil) etc. Nearly the same passage occurs in n, 
11,4. 

Cogitttieneiii mimBiiTe agitantes. Seeking to stimulate thought by 
talking to ourselves in a suppressed tone. So U, 11, 4 : Murmure ineerto 
wdui cleusico instineU. 

Personam* The character of the parties in the suit 

Hmnano* national 

16* Non pntemnst See n. on § 6. 

Immitescamns. A compound found only here and perhaps once in 
Statins. The usual form is obmuiescere, 

17* Divennai m Qumtilian and later writers is followed by the dative; 
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In doero by ab, Differwi to instetd tX different from is a wsMax idiom 
often vied in En^and. 

Sthui* CScero employs this word to denote a mass of fiicts and ideas 
thrown together. 

18* SefBCmir* The future as a softened imperaliye. 

Bclldlb The employment of an amanuensis to write from fetation 
was a kind of lozurious self-indulgenee ; as it saved the orator the drudgery 
(^ the pen. 

Pidet* Supply noa or oratorem, 

lUt C«MdUk The amanueimB is a witness of any defideocy inreadi 
ness of thought and language on the part of his employer. 

M. CouMteAdl flemoBte. Not here, logical connection, but nnhiteft 
rupted, unhesitating continuity of discourse. 

CtMetiaitir. Attain. Comp. 1, 102; 2, 25. 

Ia legoida* The amanuensis is sometimes required to stop writing 
and to read aloud what has already been dictated. 

Yctait ttlBBBntor. Am U wre a Mnderer, The word is not found else- 
where, and some editions, therefore, substitute offeneahu, 

€fMeptae ■eatts faitentl«« AttenUon to the conceived ikoughi; Mcm 
here signifies the series of ideas combined in one genial conception, as 
the line of argument to be pursued. So Yirg. Aen. 1, 676 : Nbstram nunc 
accipe merUem, The obj. genit is also found in § 28. 

21« OMugare* Equiyalent in this sentence to /mr^. Bonndl quotes 
in illustration Seneca de ira^ 8, 12 : ServtUum istum verberibua chiurga. 

PttniU. Sat 1,106. 

%%. Vt gCBcl dicam. Comp. 1, 11 

In hoc* For the r^ular form ad hoe^ or huic rei. 

%%• ^tULt tjpUL=quae per ae. 

25* DeHOStheneSt See Plutarch's life of Demosthenes, cl: he rob^ 
rov KOToyeiov utv olKodofojaa fieXeniT^ptou, 

26* Colli COnTCrtlMUU When toe apply; meaning inasmuch ae toe 
apply. Other examples of cum temporale implying cause, and yet follow- 
ed by the indicatire are found. As I, 6, 2. 

CnL SciL laborl 

Quod sonD6 rapereritt WTiat shall remain after (suffident) sletp. 

Hand deerit* Supply ef. And what shall not be needed for sleep. 

ST. Ocenpatos. The antithesis to vacet, 

28* Codices* For codicUli or pugillariaf wrUing tablets. Comp. § 82. 

neplorisdiiS. To be given up for losL 

Fadendvs* See n. frnfaeiamm^ § 8. 

29* Nomdd refeefl* (My wh^ fresh. See n. on 1, 20. 

80* Tot— damoribus* The nave of the Roman court house or hasiUea 
served as a sort of business exchange, and the galleries were thronged 
with spectators and idlers. The court was held in a hemicyde recessed 
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at *the end or side of the banliea^ but BtiU vas liable to be disturbed 
by the confiision firom without Besides this, we learn from QniTitJlian, 
3GQ, 8, 6, that in the baailica t^ta, which was the prindpal court house, 
there were usually four courts in session at the same tune ; and that the 
Toice of an adyocate m one of them was sometimes, as in the case of 
Tradialus, heard by all the others ; and this so distmctiy as even to with- 
draw their attention from thdr own proper cases. 

Oreunstuitiliiu iBdidlSt TriaU surrouruHnff^ I e. pressing upon the 
attention of the adyocate. 

Partkilifl* Brief heads, hastily noted down when there was not time 
for more elaborate preparation. If these, imperfect as they are, cannot be 
thought out except in solitude and quiet, how can connected and flowing 
discourse, eonhnua oraho, be prepared when called for suddenly in the 
midst of a public assembly ? 

nUdmt H. 619 ; A. & S. 2<4, 8; Z. 664. 

Seditans* Praetuing or hypracUaing, 

81« Ceris. In is omitted, as also in Ym, 6, 64 : ceri» JPlatonis. 

Selatlone caliml* j5^ earrying ihe pen to and fro / i e. in supplying 
it with ink. 

Zft* RcUnqieidae— taMlM. Blank pages should be left opposite to 
those we write upon. Only the alternate pages should be employed for 
our composition, so that there may be space for notes. 

AngvstiiM. The want o/epaee. 

Oens=to^2Za». 

ZZ* Lod. ' Subjects or topiee. 

Interim— interim. Equivalent to nunc— nunc. 

CHAPTER IV. 

COBB£CTION. 

1—2 EmendAtlon consists In adding, cutting oat and changing. 8—4 There must 
be some reasonable limit to emendation, or the orator will never be ready for service^ 

Notes on Chafteb IV. 

!• Premere^ extonere etc. are the specie^ comprised in the general 
term mtOare. Lnxnriintta indicates an ambitious fulness of expression ; 
Inordlnata, an incorrect arrangement of words; salnta, a disjointed or 
unrhythmical arrangement ; cxnltantlA) such a combination as brings too 
many short syllables together, or such as in any way produces an undigni- 
fied, skipping or jolting movement The latter term may here be rendered 
fffonion or eaprieioua. See n. on 2, 16. 

8. Snnt enlm, etc. Comp. 8, 11. 

Cnnu By treatmeoL 
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4* ^tui unjfbmwBy Ct 4lcilt« A$ to<mr having leamt^andai io iSievr 

CUiM Xmynum* GL HeMus Gmna, a finead of Gatulliis, wrote a 
poem, df which Smyma or Myirha was the heroine. 

Pucf^cui iMcntifc The panegyric composed by Isocrates, and 
named from the irav^yvpiCj or great national assembly at the Olympic 
games, was finished in OL 99, 4, (B. C. 880), after ten years', or, as some 
say, after fifteen years* labor. 

CHAPTER V. 

THB MOST PBOFITABLI EZKRCI8S IXW THB FKK. 

IS Select Greek anthom to be tuned Into Latin. 4-8 C!holoe Latin works to 1m 
panqdiraaed. miO We should also pat onr«own thoughts into Tsrions fonns, and 
ealttTate the power of amplifying. 11-18 To this end we shonld piaetise writing 
^iaeic or propoHtUm»^ and lod tfommufMi^ or moral essayt, 14-16 We ahonid 
also write deckunatkm6§ or imaifinary pUading9y hiatoHcaZ narraU/cet^ dia- 
logue and occasionally oompofiMoM i« torto, 17-20 Bat the student must also 
attend the ooorta, and write oat argnments on the questions which he there hears 
discussed. 21-28 In writing doeiamaUonety or arguments on fictitious questions, 
for school exhibitions, he must be made to handle his subject thoroughly, and not 
dwell exclnsiTCly or mostiy on those points which are best fitted for display. 

Notes on Chapteb Y. 

1. Que fMsrlbendl* See 8, 4. The quo modo has been handled m 
chapters III and IV. 

Enbenuitbu Superfluous, The tme reading here is doubtfuL 

Que prima etc The order in which difiTerent forms of composition 
should be taken up, whethernarra^ve«, discussionSy eulogies, &c., according 
to the age and profidency of the student, has already been treated of in the 
first part of the * Institutions.' The question now to be considered is, what 
to make use of as the basis of practice for the attainment of power and 
fluency in writing. 

Sobutonui* See a on 1, 131. Jtobustiorum is a reading not so 
well authorized by the manuscripts. 

De qvo—lgitv* Tor id, de quo agitur, in which id refers to the 
interrogative clause undo — veniat ; the latter depending on es^icandum 
est, suggested by the foregoing ea^ieem'us. 

%. L« Craasu* Cic de orat 1, 84, 166. 

CIcert pnedplt* In his account of his own education, Brut 810, CScerr 
says he exercised himself in Greek declamation in order to acquire the 
habit of expressing liimself with like propriety in Latin; also in the 
beginning of de Officiis and de Mnibus he speaks of the advantage of 
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studying Greek in connection with Latin; but in no existing passage of his 
writings is the exercise of tramlaUon expressly enjoined. See Gic de Off, 
1, and deMn, 2 sq. Thus we have his example, but no precept 

FUtonls— XeiuipliOBtls. Cicero translated the Protagoras and Timaeus 
of Plato. A fragment of the latter is still preserved. His translation of 
the Oeconomics of Xenophon is not extant 

Heflsilae. See 1, 118. 

flla Hypcridto— snUUltate. In nmplicUy wUh that (disoonrae) of 
Byperidea in deferue of Fhryne. Gomp. 1, VY. Hyperides delivered ft 
speech in defense of Fhryne, an Athenian courtezan, xdiarged with 
impiety. 

8* Y«r1il8 fpttnlSt When translating from a foreign language, we can 
choose without restriction the best words of our own ; whereas in writing 
paraphrases of the works of our own authors {eorwerno ez nottris) we 
should not feel at liberty to use the terms already employed by our model, 
and thus we should often be confined to expressions inferior to his. 

nguiB* Figures of words as well as grammatical figures are here 
meant The Greek and Latin languages present a wide difference in 
these. 

4. Ex Latinis conTerslo* For the construction see Z. 681. The words 
signify the paraphrasmg of Latin writers in their own tongue. The pupil 
borrows theu^ ideas, but clothes them in new words. 

Hnltiim et« M stands after mulium also in 1, 94. 

Sidpldus. See 1, 116. 

Praesiimiait* Predude ; literally takt hefore. 

Proprle* I/Ueralfyy or directly^ as opposed to the imaginative and 
more figurative style which is characteristic of poetry. 

SententUs* Here, famcies, 

5* Parapbraslm is the subject of esse. 

Optimlfl refers to words and forms of expression. 

6* Orca TOCes casdem* Jn oormecHon with the same words ; in uttering 
the same passages of discourse. 

Esto— €8se« Horace, Ep. I, 1, 81, uses the infinitive in like manner as 
the subject of esto: JEsto^ alios teneri. Usually, however, the indicative 
follows. As Aen. IV, 85 : JSsto^ nuUi maritiflexeTe, « 

7* Contlnmus sententUlS. Successive sentences <x periods, 

Faserat Jiwmdd have been right, H. 476, 4 ; A. & S. 269, S. 8 ; 
Z. 618. 

8t Translatis. Metaphors, 

Oratio reeta* Not here in the technical sense ; but simple or natiual 
language as opposed to figurative. 

Fignra decUiutat An indirect or artificial form ; a rhetorical turn or 
figure. 

Sie* I e. by this effort to reproduce their ideas in our own words. 

7 
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9. tatoltitfl. Thovffhit, 

10. I]l«--ATVnUlto» The Tasiety id ^oreomstaooea eomiected witii 
many legal easea bo eaeilysaggaata.to the adrocate Ixqnes of remark, that 
poverty of iIlyentio^ may be rea4Uy ooncealed. Observe the oootrasted 
words HmjplMWttm^i and mtt^jc^icC 

!!• Exp«ttl& Conunon t^thiff*, . 

b hoc— fiutart. WiU serve heet for tkU end. We find the same 
usage of ta Aoc in fior. EpOde 17, 68. . 

lafiBitae ftestUHMk Qaint^ HI, 6, 5, defines anch qaesttans. thns z 
Unlunlted questiooB are those which seit ande all drcmnstances of pefson, 
tune, place and the like, and are treated both affiimatiyely and nc^lzrely. 
** The Greeks," says liei *> call such questions Qiaet^^ (XceEO, propoeitUme, 
Sonie torm them. quaetUotm umverealet emlee ; Athenaens, jMnfon AHfadv. 
Gcero divides them into two classes : those of theory (eoieaHa) and. ihose 
of adiony (I e. the speculaiwe and the pracHeal), Of the first dass the 
following is an 6zanq>le: Jm providenda mtmdus regaittri Of the 
second : An aecedendum ad retfipMiciam adminitiraindam f " 

Ian piineeps* In the year B. d 49, at the breaking out of the dvil 
war, Cicero writes to Atticos : Ne me tohim aegriiudini dedam, waqm 
tnUd quasdam Ufnqiuun Qitreic. And again : diaet/C nuas eommeniari nan 
deamo. Ad. Ati 9, 4, leaner remarks that l^e paradoxa^ also written 
by C^oero after he had held the highest offices of the state, jam prinapsy 
were discussions of the same nature as tiie Mm; * 

Ezerceri« In the sense of a middle voice : io exercUe himeelf, 

12* Destrnetio-HWiitflBtianim* , The dieproving and smtaMng of 
(judicial) opinions. 

Nam cnm sit s^nt^tia etc For as a jucBcial opmion is a kind of 
judgment and maxim, or, a decision conttuning a ma»m, that is, since it 
is of the nature of a genaral proposition, that which can be aigued on the 
specific matter {re) to which the judgment relates, cbxl be aigued on the 
judgment itself as a general proposition. 

Loci commimes* Passages which dwell on moral sentiments. For 
instance, invectives against treason, impiety, or ingratitude, without 
specifying persons. After lod in this sentence supply in hoofadeftd, 

lb oratoribns* As, for example, Cicero and Hortensios. 

Plnres excursus ]!e€lpieiMlbii& Those cases which admit of more 
digressions or departures firom the strict line of argument ; sueh as involve 
many circumstances of place, tune and person, as mentioned in § 10. 

13. Oimies {carnal). All specific or actual cases brougM; into court 

ComeUus* C. Cornelius, quaestor under Pompey, and tribune of the 
commons in B. C. 61 He brought forward a bill, {codieem, roffaHonem\ 
which provided that no person should be exempt from the operation of 
any law except by vote of the people. This was intended to put an end to 
the power exercised by the senate of exempting individuals in certam cases 
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thiol particular l^al obUgations. ComeUns was opposed by one of his 
oolleagaes, Servilius Globulus, who forbade the cleric to read tne bill 
before the assembly. Hereupon Cornelius himself read the bill At the 
e^^Hiation of his cffioe he was arraigned on the charge of violating the 
right of intercession, (fiibunicia int^ceasHo) and was success&Uy defended 
by Cicero. . 

CUo— Bortevsla* Harda, the wife of Cato, lived with Hortensius from 
B. C. 66 until the time of his death in B. C. 60, and then returned to her 
husband. Gato had^ consented to this transfer on the request of Hor- 
tensius. 

14* DedamtiaMS here are mentioned as ezerdses for the pen. See n. 
on 2, 12. 

Fnlter exereeBt* InTention and arrangement equaUy with language. 

15« QbaniH-certe necMBiAate* Thefased r^fimm^/ood ; a phrase 
corresponding to the Greek term avayKo^ia, 

16« AitkilWb As opposed to articuhu dureteat we have in U, 12, 2, 
moUis articuhu ; said of the gladiatop handling his sword with flexible 
fingers ; where the expression is used in its literal signification. In XI, 1, 
70, it oocura in a figurative sense : Quam moUi arUeuio (Cicero) iractami 

IT* EzdtatMt This reading which is found in the oldest manuscripts, 
is preferred by BonneU to exereUatos^ given in other editions. 

Sagint dieeiidU jRtcA nourishment of dogumc^ The same as the 
iacvndiora edidia in § 16. 

Ab Ifla nmbnu After that shade. Ah is used m this sense by livy 
and the poets as well as by Quintilian. Umbra is frequently employed by 
Cicero to denote the quiet seclusion of the school as o{^osed to the 
turmoil of the /orw»». See Brut 9, 87. 

18* Porda Latranl* M. Porcius Latro, a Spaniard by birth, and friend 
of the elder Seneca, lived in the reign of Augustus. His school for the 
study of declamation, in which he taught chiefly by his own examples, was 
widdy known, and much frequented. 

Professor in the present,siguification of the word come into vogue in 
the silver age. 

Oplnlonem* In the sense of exisHmationem, 

Impense* In its figurative sense: very earnestly, 

19* Fiierit consecntas* The construction of the relative pronoun qui is 
contmued by qitoque : and who aUo has attained &c 

Qnod apail maiores etc. The custom is well described in Tacit 
PiaL84. 

ftHh Et ipse* Hirmelf dko^ as well as the advocate he has been 
Jsteningto. 

Vtriiiqne* On hoQi sides ; pro and contra, 

Decretorlis* With decisive (or rea^ weapons. The contrary ex- 
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prefldon vonld be arma huoria, Spalding comparee Suet Calig. 64: 
BaUuAai pagnatoriiM (I e. deeretoTiu)arfMM, 

Bratuft— prt Hllmct See 1, 23. 

Cesttuu L. Fins, a natiye of Smyrna, who taught declamaHon at 
Rome a few years before the death c^ Angostufl. One of his &Yorite 
exerdses was the writing of argmnents in reply (reseWi^re) to the speediea 
of Cicero. 

21* Nimet Now <tday% ; according to the present practice. 

Quod 8MUd« !•€• p66vL That is per Mas ire materias^ the second 
of the two directions Just given. 

daflstm* Not Ciceronian in this sense. 

Certls dIeUs. The necesi^ty of dedainung in large classes on atcOed 
daye limited each student to a small amount of time ; so that he could treat 
no subject elaborately, even if there were time for preparation. 

PttnoB* In book 2, ch. 7, Quintilian speaks of &thers judging of the 
progress of their sonis by the frequency of their declamations. 

%t. PllBO ttlbro. See I, 2, 15. 

Longiore — Spatlo* By allowing a longer time for preparation ; a longer 
interval of day9 ; that is a greater interval between tiie eertoe dies^ or 
stated declamation days, above mentioned. 

fflaterlas dlTidere* He will secure the thorough treatment of ques- 
tions {ire per totaa materiaSy % 21,) by allowing them to be handled in 
parts on different days. VBa« Supply materia. 

28* Qaod refers to plures inehoaiae et deffuskUae. 

Prion fonfonduit They confuse the discussion of topics which 
properly come first in the question by anticipating things which belong to 
the latter part This arises firom their anxiety to crowd into the limited 
time allotted to one declamation all the fine things they have thought of as 
connected with the whole subject 

(MAPTER VL 

PBEMEDITATION.* 

1-S Fremeditatloii occupies.the middle ground between writing and pure extem- 
porizing. S-4 By the aid of memory premeditation can be cnltiTated to snch a degree 
that an entire discourse may he prepared without the use of the pen. 6-7 The 
orator must not so scrupulously adhere to what he has premeditated as to exclude 
erery new idea suggested during the actual delivery of the speech. 

NoTBS ON Chapter VI. 

!• Et Ipsa. Likewise, Premeditation itself also, as well as docotion 
(see ch. 8,) is aided by the pen. 

Ditemponleiii ftrtuuun. Comp. §§ 5, 6 ; and ch. 7, § 13. 
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Ifsu freqneattestmi* Genitive of quality. 

Inter— tctns* In the intervals of judicial proceedings. 

2* Intrt 8e« By Utdf; without recourse to writing. 

Praeter ■uuumi* i. e. praeter siUum, 

Scrlbendi. Genitive of cause. Writing furnishes a sure means of 

recalling our ideas. Hence, when we have this security, our arguments 

,are not fitstcned {inhaererU) carefully in the memory, but rather are 

loosened (laxantur) ; the mind making no effort to retain what can be at 

any moment recalled by a glance at the paper. 

8. Seddi. To be uUered. 

Tig* Power, That is, power of mind sufficient to grasp and hold an 
entire speech in premeditation alone, and without the help of the pen. 

inn loennk The subject of memory is treated of ui bk. II, ch. 2. 

4. Perrenlt. Supply via. 

Cnl — ^ingeiiiiait WJutm his own nature^ (his want of attention and 
memory) does not hinder. 

£1— fidem serrent. Those things which he has premeditated keep 
thdr faith with him ; do not fail to recur to his mind. 

Cicero — ^tnuUdit* The passage relating to Empylus is no longer extant 
The remark about Hetrodorus of Scepsis is in de orat. 2, 88 ; Hortoxsius, 
in Brut 88. 

5t Eztemporalis celor. The tone unparted to a speech by unprepared 
ideas and expressions struck off in the inspiration of the moment 
Comp. V, 7. 

HalMiitt ^xx^'plj eogiiatay premeditated (hinge, 

Cnrae. Careful accuracy ; L e. in their preparation. 

Etlaiii 8criptis— insenntiir. Even in written, speeches, which are 
usually more exact than those which are only premeditated, new ideas are 
often introduced at the time of delivery. 

6. Dom« tffene. To briny from home. Comp. 7, 30. 

Refntare* In the sense of repudiare, reject or dwpiee ; not so used 
elsewhere by Quintilian, though often by Gcero. 

. Iff on— Sliuuit* After the first non supply " idfet ut Ula quae complex^ 
animo eumiu.^^ 

ProTidere* In its literal signification, to look forward^ as opposed to 
respicieniee, 

Una spe* With the one hope ; with no other thought than. 

7. Qnaeritnr retrorsas. The gomg back to find something left 
oehind ; the recalling of our premeditated ideas. 

Vtramqne* Boih Ihinye or plans ; i. e. on the one hand, absolute 
dependence on premeditation, and, on the other, actually unprepared 
mooch. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

EXTEHFORAST SFEAKINO. 

1-4 No ODO Bhoald take up the profesBlQn of the advocate without acquiring the 
ability to speak well on the spur of the moment 5-7 Conditions of 8ucces& First, 
Method, or the habit of following some fixed order of topics. 7-14 Second, FacShty • 
of langoage, cnitirated and kept up hy oonstant practloe ; bo that the orator shall be 
in no danger of stumbling even when his mind is rather on what is coming tiiaa 
what he is now saying. 15-17 Third, A lively imagination, feelings deeply interested 
in the cause, and stimulated by every external incitement 18-19 Fourth, Patioice 
to be content with small beginnings, and to look for ultimate success through 
persevering practice. 20-28 Fifth, A rapid glance at the points of the diaoonrsa just 
before rising to speak. 24-29 Sixth, The exercise of extemporary speaking never 
remitted, and continually associated with that of writing. 80-^ Seventh, The proper 
use of outlines and skeletons. 

Notes on Chapter VH. 

1. Offldls. Dative after remineiabit. See A. & S. 228, R. 2, b. 
In pnblieimia In commune ; for the hem/U of aU. 

Intrare depends on conveniL The compari^n intended seems to be 
this : he who assumes to himself the profession of the advocate, without 
the extemporary talent necessary to meet sadden emergencies in debate, is 
committing a wrong as great as a pilot who should undertake in stormy 
weather to conduct a ship into a harbor, approached only by a dangerous 
channel, without any previous knowledge of its rocks, shoals, and windings. 
The text of this passage is exceedingly doiibtM. 

2. RepresCBtatlfl indlclls* Trials heing suddenly appointed; brought 
on without notice, and tune for preparation. 

Continno* Jom with agendi, 

PetentiliiiB, perltnrtet Supply Ob referring to amicorum aepropinquo- 
mm. These words are taken by some in the- ablative absolute, though 
Bonnell construes them in the dittive. 

Latns. The lungs, or the chest; on which Hie strength of thd voice 
depends. 

8. Qnae «ntio t What speech ; or, what legal debate. Oraih is 
here personified, as elsewhere in Quintilian,and sometimes in Cicero. 

Qnlsqnam. Adjectively, as in 2, 6. 

Varietatem. The changing aspect. 

4* Cnl refers to eins tmderstood in the foregoing clause. 

MaUt, posslt* Supply orator, 

5. Via. Order, or method, 

Non cOBtingere potest cnisns* Freely translated: toe cannot rten; 
literally: a nmning cannot happen. 

Quae is not interrogative. The sense is : "the parts which pertain to 
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Judicial causes." These parts or general diyifflons, namely, the inlroduo-' 
tion, narroHve^ P^oo/i &c.} <ure established, and can be easily kept in 
memory. But quid quoqne loco primumtU etc., is a question in every 
case to be determmed by the judgment of the speaker. Before the 
dependent question quieMi supply gtioerendum at 

6. inte onuiia, instead of primumy denotes the first statement; the 
second being introduced by deinde, and the last hjpoMbremo. 

£x diTCrsIs* Oui o/, or with^ incongruiHeB ; ideas cau^t at random, 
as they happ^ to strike the mind in its haste and ooniusion* 

T* Expletis— proposnerint AU propositions tohu^ ihey Aovtf vkiM 
hemgfvMy argued^ otfUed ovt 

Haec refers to what has just been said ; IHa to the following statements 
u^etc. 

Qaemadmodiiiit pre^ptmn est Namely in the first part of ibis book. 

Formetiir* Supply t^ 

Colorenitf Comp.€, 6. 

8* 08 ^ncnrrit. Ths mouth cornea togeOier ; is shta up, 

9* Ratio* 8t/9tem. 

Idhibitft— ohservadaie. ' Comp^ 1, 11 

10* Praeeedat intentio* The attention must be fixed on thmgs far in 
adyancd of that which we are actoaUy saying at any given moment 

Pnie 86 res igat* It must be mentally chasing, as it were, that which 
is presently to be used. 

Prorogetiir* A metaphor derived from monetary transactions. Oui 
mindis, while we are speaking, are to be calling forth, or " drawing " con- 
tinually froih our reserved fimds^ that is, firom the remaining or tUHmais 
part of our arguments, just so much as we are momentarily expending in 
utterance. 

11. Igitnr. Because, namely, of the impossibHity of directing the 
thoughts deliberately to so many things at once. 

" AAoyov Tpip^. Ufireiuofiinfff or meehanicai habit 

Eexns et trMi«itii8 describe the operation of tiie eyes in reading. 

PllAridniiii ae Teatiiatoiniiilt JSaU throwers and jugglers. These 
genitives depend not on tniraeula, but on seems, shouts, 

Vt* Ita^idt In a hunting sense : only so far as. 

In ratlone Tersetor* May he associaied vnih method; based upon 
method, though mechanical' tiirough habit. 

13* Sermoiils umtextttiD. The eontinuUy of spee<^ 

Cum eo quod* This elliptical phrase occurs in Quintilian H, 4, SO, and 
Xn, 10, 47, as well as in other writers of the silver age. The sense is: 
Besides this it must be added ihat; or, here: WOhthis I shall not be 
surprised ^& 

Tolitt The perfect here is used, like the Greek aorist, to denote a 
repeated action. So § 14, accessU^ resiUU; and 8, 6, rrfrixU, 
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Vt— ptedU " Ut 9ueee89U8 oraHoniB exUmporalis vineat nteceuum 
tmriu d fnedUationia.^^ — Spald. 

Cinu Study ^ or premedUaiion, 

14* Vi Ocert* The passage in Goero is not extant 

Bene cgnceiitt aActi8« WeU wrauffhi, or deq)fyfdi cmoHaru. Theso 
depend on a yivid imagination. 

Iifelix caTlilatit. The morbid self-criticism spoken of in 1, 115, 
and 8, 10. 

Feirl contoita tIs onrtlonls* The metaphor is drawn from tiie horlmg 
of missile weapons. Cicero nses the same figure in Or. 20, 66 : Saee 
oontorta et aerU oraHo ; and VO, 284 : Demotihenea, cidua non torn «i&ra- 
rerU/tdmina^ nUi numeria ocmUyrtti/errerUur, We may translate firedj : 
the boU of doquence cannot be hurled, 

N<ni MMtiftia Bed MBpMlta* The language doet not Jhw on but U put 
together. It has not the character of spontaneous eloquence, but that of 
studied composition. Supply oratio, Comp. § 26, and 1, 29. ' 

15* Q<uure* Because, namely, of the power of recentes imagines, just 
spoken o£ 

Capiendae* To be caught, or fully apprehended. 

De qiAvs dIxL As, for example, in Vlll, 8, 64, where he says that 
Gcero has his imagination so impressed with tiie appearance of Yenes on 
a certdn occasion, and so describes it, that the hearer non eolum ipeum oa 
intueri videatwr, et habitum, eed quaedam fixoan ex its, quae dicta non gunt, 
tibi ipee adetruaL 

Qnas— IndieaTfanub YI, 2, 29: Quae ^avraaloQ Graeci vocant, noe 
sane vieioneB appedamue -<^— - hoe quitquie bene eoneq)erft, is erit in 
affectibus potentissimus. 

Pectus et lis mentto* Fassion, and force of imagination. The order 
of the ideas is the same as in § 14, affectus, imagines, 

16* Turn introduces the second help pointed out in this paragraph. 
The first was imagines eta The third is etiampudor etc 

Pnder* Dreaded shame, the fear of failure, is an incentive. 

ConceMta filgnemnt By the sounding of the (trumpet) signals. The 
reading congestu signorum has not so good manuscript authority. 

IT* DifilcUlfNrem* Too mwh laboring ; ihought that usually moves, 
or works itself out, too slowly. 

Ezpilmit et expellit* Devdopes and hurries forih / I e. in utterance. 
Mtpellii is used here in a sense analogous to that of escpulsuri in 8, 6. 

Seeandus Impetus* The successful impulses occasioned by necessitas 
sHcendi, 

PretiiiH* Here £ovpraemium, which some editions substitute. 

Opinionis* See n. on 5, 18. 

18* Pnedpfaaiuk See 6, 8. 

Snmmuik Substantively : perfecHon, 
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10* Delbet* Supply tUa^ or exUmporalu fadHUu, Others, however, 
understaad orator^ as in § 26. 

Cm* The connection intended seems to be this : we should aim to 
make extemporary discomse not less perfect, at least, than that which is 
premeditated. And this is enturdy posmble, dnee^ &o. 

Prosa, ctmliie* CScero would have said inprotOyin earmine. 

imttpater of Sidon flourished about B. G. 110. Gioero speaks of his 
talent for improvisation in de Or at. 3, 60. 

liciiilas Ardihub See wr. pro An^da^ 8, 18. 

Hon qiUu " I could have mentioned some of our contemporaries, but 
I prefer to take the authority of Cicero, whom no one will fidl to believe." 
Gesner ; quoted by SpaJd, 

IpsiiH* In iUdf considered, 

Hane spob For hxdus rei wpem. Gomp. 8, 2, and note. 

20t Esse deM fldnda* The true readh»g here is very uncertam. 
D^bet is expressed in Bonnell^s Teubner edition, and omitted in his Weid- 
mann edition. In Sjpald^s text it stands : eeMfidndoan vdim, 

21* Controvenia. A fictitious question argued in the school, as con- 
trasted with causa, a real case. 

FrlT9liiH« Not a Giceronian word. 

Seenieiiiik Because an actor is prompted in this way. 

Petantt Supply ut firom the foregomg clause. 

Ernditls. Dative of the agent. See n. on 1, 96. 

22. Qntio gnspeiisa ae dlhitaiis* /^peech tkbugJdful and dMeratinff, 
Qapplj moraM habet, 

Haedtarey to halt, from confusion, is more disgraceful than deliberare, 
to ponder a moment what ideas and language to choose. 

28* Hoc* BfxppLy faciendum eat. Such an ellipsis is not unfrequent in 
Quintilian. 

Id pottvfl. Supply ea, Gomp. VHl, 6, 25 ; IX, 4, 61 

24. Arg— contliietv. The gradation of thought is this: Art (or 
scientific system) once understood remains fixed in the mind ; even the 
pen loses but littie by the remission of practice. But extemporary elo- 
quence, the very essence of which is readiness, can be kept up oidy by 
incessant exercise. 

Bae* BvLpyly facultate, 
Ranim est, at* See n. on 2, 18. 

25. Bleat* Supply orator. 

In parte* Here, in one respect. 

26* Biligenttns — eompoidtur* It (namely, discourse thus premedi- 
tated) is nwre accurately put together. The grammatical subject is ezer- 
citatio ; but the verb is chosen with reference to the speech itself or the 
train of thought, on which the mind is exercised. Hence oral&a may be 
considered the virtual subject. 

7* 
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DIb* That ex tempore speaking, other alone or in the presence ot 
others, in which we are ashamed to stop in order to think of tiie mos: 
appropriate ideas and words. 

Contextui OcendL Seen, on §13. 

!■ alia* The aocosadTe alia is explained hjfirmiiatem^ etc, which are 
in the same constraction. The datiye or the accnsatiTe with ad is more 
usual after conferre in the sense of conHbute, or to be advantageous. See 
1, 1, 63, 71, 95. This sense of the Tierfo is not found in CScero. 

Ms fiicflltttem* Comp. oa concurrit^ § 8. Also XI^ 3, 54. 

Vtdlil. See 3, 21. 

27. LverttlTBe* The earlier manuscripts gire tins word; but it is 
found only in Latin of a later period, and is, therefore, questionable bera 
The passage referred to in Cicero is quoted only in substance. Perhaps 
Quintilian has in mind the remark addressed to Brutus in the Orator^ 10, 
34: lam quanJtum iUud est, quod in maximis occupationibits nunquam 
dimittis studia doelrinae; semper aut ipse seribis aUgmd, out me voeas ad 
icribenditm, 

€• Carlio was consul B. C. 120, and the year afterwards was driven to 
suicide by the prosecution successfully conducted against him by the young 
orator Crassus. Cicero commends his eloquence and his industry in the 
Brutus 27, 103 and 105. Cicero also says that L. Gellius spoke of 
himself as having been a tentrcompanion of Carbo. Nothing, however, is 
known of any military campaign carried on by Carbo. 

28* Clceronlt The remark referred to is not extant. 

Pondns* Writing leads us to criticise the words we use, and thus 
secures to our expression more of significance and substance. 

Innatans* Here superficial. 

In ftltfln redneetnr. Freely rendered, wiU be brought to depth of 
significance. 

Proilmas ndlees* The topmost roots, 

29* ExdmL i. e. ii qui sunt ezclvsi, 

30. Dome affenmt. Comp. 6, 6. 

CommentaribU Notebooks, memoranda, or skeletons, Quintilian also 
mentions Cicero's outlme speeches in IV, 1, 69. None of them have been 
preserved. 

Femntnr et InTentl forte« Are mentioned, and have been brouglU to 
light perchance. 

Ut« Just as ; referring to the form or condition in which they have 
been found. 

Eos* Object of eomposuerat, 

Cansanun* Supply tommentarit, 

Salpicins. See 1, 116. 

HI* These commentaries, as distinguished from the three oratumet 
meriioned. 
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# 

Ipso refers to Sulpicius. 

81t Cieeronis* Supply commentarios. 

N«ii ideo (exeuBo) qiia non probem. H. 620, S ; A. & S. 262, K 9 ; 
Z. 537. Quia instead of guod in this idiom belongs to the later prose 
writers. 

Sedpio. laHow. 

82* Laeiuub Fopilius Laenas is mentioned in m, 1, 21, as a contem- 
porary of Cornelius Gelsus. See X, 1, 24. 

Yel im Ills— conferre* The genuine text here cannot be determined. 
The passage according to our reading may be thus interpreted : Laenas 
teaches us even in our written speeches to gather the principal aigumenta 
{sumnuu) into a memorandum and heads. Instead of in Ais, linuting 
mmmoB eonferre, we might have eorum^ Umiting mmnuu, 

Qnod noil persecntnrit 2fon is omitted by Spalding and others. 

Id qnoqne accldit etc. What is remarked here of the importance of 
memory in connection with written diseouraea, is parallel to what is said on 
memory as connected wi^ premeditation^ 6, 6. 

88. De memoria. Be& n. on 6, 8. 



BOOK TWELFTH. 

ms GENERAL CULTUK E OF THE OBATOB, AND THE CUA- 
SACTEB OF HIS PBOFESSIONAL LIFE. 

Teb book Is dlTided into eleven diapters» Introduced bj a prooenUwn, or Intro- 
dnctioD, containing obterrationa on the importance of the subject now to be consid- 
ered. Chapter first dlfleasses the proposition that none but the good man can be a 
true orator. Chapter seccmd treata ot things which are neceseaiy to the formation 
of the morals of the orator. Chapter third, of the importance of studying dvil law. 
Chapter fourth, of history. Chapter fifth, of desirable qualities of mind and person. 
Chapter sixth, of the proper time of entering his profession. Chapter seventh, of the 
prindplea which shall guide him in receiving or rejecting causes. Chapter eighth, 
of the proper mode of investigatisg causes. Chapter ninth, of what should be his 
aim in pleading. Chapter tenth, of his style of oratory. Chapter eleventh, of his 
pursuits after retiring from professional life. 

Notes on the FsooEMinic. 

!• Fcrens* Whole (actually) bearing ii; as opposed to opinione^ the 
antioipation of it 

%• A parris* WUh 8maU Hdngs; referring to the precepts on ele- 
mentary training ^ven in the first part of the ' Institations.' 

Dam pnedpimiuu For dwn with the present tense, see H. 467, 4 ; 
A. & S. 269, B. 1, (a) ; and also n. on 10, 1, 125. This sentence refers to 
that part of the work which treats of invention and arrangement 

Nee adliiie— et iniittos. Nee and et are correlative as below in § 4, 
and equivalent to et mm — et 

3. Urn— -ingresd gniniis refers to the eighth and the three following 
books. 

4. Cadnm vndiqiie etc. Aen. 8, 193. 

M* Tnlliiim* Orator 52 : Id miM quaerere videhare^ quod genus ipsius 
orationis optimum judvcarem. Accordingly, Cicero aims in the orator 
only to delineate the characteristic features of a perfect style. Of the 
other topics which Quintilian now proposes to discuss, Cicero has little to 
say. 

Antecedentem. I e. M. Tullium. 

Conseqnl here=s«gt«i. 
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CHAPTER L 

NONE BUT THX GOOD KAN CAN BE A FIBnBCT ORATOR. 

1-8 The bAd man cannot be a true orator becanae be Is defldent In wisdom ; 4-7 
because his mind distracted and hindered bj low passions, is incapable of the noble 
motives and singleness of purpose which produce real eloquence ; 8-10 because vioe 
renders him incapable of labor ; whUe he has no appreciation of the principles of tmth 
and Justice which it is the business of eloqnence to maintain ; 11-18 because he can- 
not inspire his hearers with confidence, and weakens even a good cause by his bad 
reputation. 14-22 Beply to the allegation that I>emostheneB and Cicero were not 
thorou^y good men. 28-82 Command of speech unattended by moral worth &ils 
to influence men ; therefore is not true eloquence. 88-80 Wrong principles must be 
discussed by the rhetorician that the student may be prepared to encounter them. 
86-45 Likewise it sometimes happens that even good men are led by necessity to 
argue against the truth and to defend an apparent wrong. 

Notes on Chapter I. 

!• Finltmr* JFinire and JimHo are used frequently for definire and 
definiHo. 

Id ipiod refers to the following udque vir homu (sU). 

4. Sapientilnis. See R 888, 8 ; A. & S. 225, 11; Z. 419. This waa 
the sentiment of the whole Socratic school. 

Stidio* In the dative after vaeare. 

5* Cnrtet Ablatiye after vaeare, 

6t Hnle rd perit* !& lost to ihU study ; I e. eloquence. 

Yfauu To be construed as an accusaUve according to some. Capp& 
rone makes it a nominatiTe. 

9* Vt— eximm* To mthdraa the strongest arffumeni in the question ; 
L e. the impossibility of a clear understanding {inteUifferUiae\ and of 
earnestness {studiiftjid learning {doctrinae) m a bad man. 

Demns* Let %ai concede, ' 

10* Uore Sooaticonim* The Socratic philosophers were accused of 
fashioning the supposed objections of opponents in such a manner as to 
make the answer easy for themselves. 

Vt. Vt mox doceblmmu See § 83 sqq. 

Opinionis* Mepuitaiion, 

13* In Tita* The reference is to thdr unprincipled and reckless course 
of living. 

14* ResponsI invldla* The reproach which Quintilian anticipates in 
consequence of his reply, that even Demosthenes and Cicero left some- 
thing in eloquence still unattained. 

10* In nlla parte* In any respect. 
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PriflAcia ateiilsknita* CSoero's adminiBtratioii of the pro^dal 
gOTemment of Qdida (B. C. 61) iraa distmgouihed for probity. 

IcpidlatM TlglAtlTlntiig. Oaesu's agrsriim law (B. G. 69) provided 
that twenty commissioiierB should be appointed to sapeiintend the distribu- 
tion of Campanian lands contemplated in the law. CScero was invited to 
become one of these vigmtMri, a responsible and lacrative office ; bat he 
steadfksUyrefosed. See Ep. ad Att 9, 2. 

Opttads parllbiflk OptinU and opHmae partes^ were the somewhat 
arrogant tenns often employed to distingaish the party of the Senate, or 
adherents of Pompey, from the finends of Caesar. 

17* N 01 M Iteldm etc The words cannSot be iband hi the eo^tant 
works of Cicero. 

19. <tionui. Of which attnbutes. 
Pitpile. Stridly. 

Et Ule queretet. Namely, in the orator^ 5, 19. 
<luerere here signifies seekinff in vain, 

20. <tidd adid potnerit. Comp. X, 1, 106. 

Fortasse iHTeniariuu Thoyffh perhaps I may find. For this condse 
use of the future partidple, see H. 678 ; A. & S. 274, R. 6, b ; Z. 689, note. 

Adlne alMdflBimii* Se toould have still pruned off, &appij ipsum. 

We may suppose that if Cicero had lived longer, he would have still 

further pruned dovm his style, just as he had already chastened somewhat 

the exuberance of his earlier eloquence. See Brut 91, and Orat 107 sq. 

. Comp. also 6, 4. 

Secnriorot More undisturbed by public cares. 

Haligne. Unjusdy. 

Snmiiuuik See n. on X, 7, 18. 

21. Et Ucebaty il attter semttrm etc There is some difference of 
opmion as to the interpretation of this passage. Peifaaps it may be 
paraphrased thus: I have said that CSoero, humanly speakings was a 
perfect orator; and that no one has come nearer to absolute perliectioxi. 
But even if I thought otherwise, even if i thoi:^t him still less perfect, I 
should be at liberty (lieebat), and I should have no feflSr, to say tbis (id 
dcfendere) more boldly than what I have already saSd. For I hat^ the 
example of Antony asserting that he had not seen eved an eloquent num ; 
which was saying so much less {quod tanio minus eraf) of all human 
oratory than I daim for Cicero. Thus my language is much less severe 
than Antony's. Cicero himself also declares, like Antony, that he seeks 
in yam for his ideal among actual orators. May I not, then, Tentmre to 
affirm that there is somethmg in this field still unachieved, and that even 
Osero came short of absolute p^ection ? 

22. Dormtttre. See X, 1, 24, and note 
OdTO. See X^ 1, 116. 

Apud ipsmii* In his ovm works. CScero says of Brutus, £p. ad Att 
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14, 20 : Cumr^^cripHSBem ad eum de cpibno genere dieendi (L e. the orator) 
turn modo mihi ted eiiam Ubi serijmtj nbi Ulxtd^ guod ndhi plaeeret, nan 
probari. The aUtudon is to the Iftst peart of the oraiori which is deroted to 
the subject ef oratorical rhytfanif here tenned eompoiiHo. • 

Aslnio vtrlqiiet The father and son. The former has been mentioned 
in X, 1, 118. The son lived mider Augustus and T9)eri.tt8, and was put 
to death by the latter. He wrote a critical reyiew of the eloquence of his 
father, comparing it with that of CScero, and ^ving it tiie preference. 

dft* Vt asperlorltas parcamnk Mabula wt>uld hare beeu such a 
term. 

3«« hk hoe'qTOto pais etc. Biapplj kmdis,' In this good and great 
orator how small a part of his praise will it be that, &c 

31. luTentns. Supply tendat. 

In hoc elahoremns* The ablatiye is more frequent than the accusa- 
tive after this verb. 

32. Ad quern usque modiim. So far as. 

Hoc* This sentiment ; explained by the following infinitive. 

33. De coiifessiene. Quintilian has spoken (as in IV, 2, 68) of the 
admission of guilt as sometimes the wisest course ; the defence resting in 
such cases upon mitigating or juslifying circumstances, or upon informali- 
ties in the legal process. 

34« Qnlbns. Dative alter saf^/aciam. 

Opere refers to Quintilian's office or work as a teacher, in which he must 
necessarily discuss this subject 

35* In ntramqne paitem* On hoik sides ; here, of a moral question. 

Carneades, the chief of the Academic school, was sent by the Athenians, 
B. G. 155, as an ambassador to the Boman sena^ accompanied by Dioge- 
nes, the Stoic, and Critolaus the Peripatetic It was on this occasion that 
his discourses, the one in defence of justice, and the other overthrowmg 
it, so offended Cato, that he caused a decree to be enacted by the senate 
requiring the philosophers to depart from Borne. 

36. infeiTO indlcl Teritatem. This blinding of the judge is also 
spoken of in IV, 6, 6. 

CiaviNtoos (esse) magistros* Such as Panaetius. See do. deo£ 2^ 
14 : Nee — est habendum religioni, nocentem aligttando, modo ne nefarivim 
impiurnqtiCy defendere'-guod serihere non auderemy nisi idem plaeeret 
ffravissimo Stoicorum Panetetio. Comp. Quint IV, 17, 26, sqq. 

38* Vtmendacimndieat* IT, 17, 27: Nam etmendacium dicer ecHam 
sapienti aUquando concessum est. 

Factori* See above n. on § 20. 

Nednm* Supply ut sit vetitum mmUri. 

40« Nee hoe dico etc. The meaning seems to be this : Nor do I say 
this as if I would in all cases justify on the ground of piety the act of 
defending a father, brother, or friend when really guilty and placed os 
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trial ; fliiioe I am in fiiTor of the strict appHcation of the laws. Yet thera 
may well arise in some such cases a doubt as to the path of duty. But let 
OS take an example in whidi there shall be no room for sudi a doubt on 
the ground of natural aflbction; the case of a patriot who has islain a 
tyrant The clause Quia-~4effa may be regarded as parenthetical. 

bqiliiltnr. Gomp. gl. 

4S* id kM=praeferM. 

PiCHe. Supply eo8. 

41. Fabiidifl) BiiBak Fabridus and Rufinus were distioguished m 
the Roman war with Pyrrhus. 

45* PitbttlMie. Johi with diffidUa^ not with tradmhtr: diffieuU in 
raped to their proof. 

CHAPTER n. 

TBI MOKALS OF THB OJUTOB. 

1-2 Morals must be formed by Indniiig. 8 Yirtne not dependent upon nsturo 
alone, bat also npon coltnre. 4-10 Fhiloflopby must be studied. 11-14 Dlalectio 
or logical. 15-19 Ethical or moraL 80-28 Physical or natoraL 24-81 The orator 
should not be a disciple of any one school, bat adopt what is best in each. 

Notes on Chaftkb IL 

1. Tlrtns—doctrliuu Hor. 0. 4, 4, 88: 

J>odrina sed vim promovet iruiiam^ 
JRectigve euUmpeetora roborani, 

4. Pnerertart IvnU rather turn to. So Hor. Serm. 1, 8, 38. 

5. Frustnu See n. on X, 1, 56. 

Tertio de Oratore. Gic. de Orat. 8 ; 19, 27, 81. 

IBi refers to Crassus. 

In posscflsione* In the occupancy. Philosophy was not the original and 
rightful owner of these topics, but she has obtained possession of them 
through the negligence of orators and teachers of doquenoe, in whose 
domain questions of equity, justice, truth, &c., should haye always been 
retained. 

6. niiid, ^od is explained by the infinitives fiuere and fuisie. 
libris et epistoUs testator. e.g. in de Orat 3, 16; Orat 12; Ep. ad 

fam. 16, 4. 

Praeceptores eosdem etc. In the passage in de Oral, above referred 
to, Cicero says: lidem erant vivendi praeaptorea aique dicendi. 

T« Qvendam— cxhfbeata A toiae man (a philosopher) of a certain type 
iuch that^ &C. It was not accounted proper for a Roman citizen, and 
particularly a senator, to devote himself too earnestly to philosophy. See 
TacitAgr. 4. 
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8t III aeta sm* i. e. in real life, where the prmdpleB which philosophy 
teaches become of practical yalne. 

Fiimvm, n«x» Mrai in the Athenian portico and gyzDnasium, prestni' 
ly in the Roman school. « 

EvolTendifl* By wMroUing ; I e. by reading. 

SdentUh-liuuuiinuiiqiiet Cic. de Off. 2, 2: SapierUia est rerum 
divinarum et humanarum eawarvmque^ gmbus kae rea conHneiUurf 
aetenUa. See also Toscul. 4, 26. 

9* AsUm, U^fexa to philoaophia, 

Svperbo nomine* The term pkUogophia was originally adopted as an 
unpretending name, but in process of time it became associated with the 
arrogance of many professed teachers of philosophy. 

Belnis reiietttis* A legal phrase: having demanded hack his property. 

Corpus* The art of eloquence is concdved as made up of members, of 
which philosophy should be reckoned as one. 

10* Ratioiialeiii. Seneca and Quintilian restrict this term to logic or 
dialectics; Macrobius applied it also to investigations concerning the 
motion and the immortality of the soul, which Seneca includes, in natural 
philoeophy^ or physica. See Sen. Ep. 89, 16. 

SI* For nguidem, 

ColUgcre* 2v22^l^ea6ai ; to syltoyize, or prove by logical reasoning. 

ResolTere* To refute, 

11* IHMere etc. Comp. n. on X, 1, 18, 

12* Nnmeros* See n. on X, 1, 4. 

VniUD) altemm* Befer to numeroa: one or another movement 

IS* Comprehensionitas* InitspropoeiHons, 

Snmma celeriter comprehensa* Dialectics teaches the use of condse 
propositions, in which all the points of a question are briefly comprehended. 

Separandis* As, for instance, by defining a crime, and then showing 
the difference between the act in question and the definition. JStdfacti ah 
iUa definitione atparatio, Gc. de Inv. 2, 18. 

DiTldendo* By analyzing, or makmg a logical division of a subject 
See n. on X, 1, 106. 

IDicleBdo, inplicando* By eniangling^ by involviny, 

Tlies* ScH. oraioriae, 

14. CaTfflatlone* This term is applied to the subtie controveisies of 
the schools. 

15. Sieat saperiorilras lihris* Especially m the third and seventh 
books. 

ilia coiUoetiiia eta In some causes the dedsion depends on the 
evidence of facts. The effort to reach the truth by the comparison of facts 
is called conjectura^ and the question, ground of argument, or status in 
such a case is called conjecturalis. In other causes the conclusion depends 
on definitions, Jinition^us^ and the question or status is then called 
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fbnUvfu. In others the inqiiiry Is not as to the fact or the name of it, bat ai 
to the right or wrong, the justificadon or non-jostiflcation of the act^ This 
is ca&ed the ttotes guaUtaHg^ and such qnestions in guaiUaiB cimn$hmL 
Lastly, there is the siahu legaUs^ in which the defendant claims on l^al 
grounds that the suit should be set aside, or tried In some otiier way, or 
before some other tribunal, jure nanmoveaniur vd irant/ertmiitr. The 
tlaiuB UffoHs^ or legal questfon, embraces four Taiietles: 1 tiie mfio^igm, 
by which from some existing statute certain tl^ngs, though not expressed, 
are syllogized or logically deduced, eoUiffuiawr ; 2 Uga eonirariae, incon- 
sistent laws, l^gal proYisions which ^a ifiUr 9e eowsmrunl, and admit 
therefore of no decision; 8 amphibolia, ambiguity of terms, allowing 
contrary deductions ; m divenum eambigmUOe dueuntur ; 4 (omitted by 
Quintilian in this passage) questions which discuss the letter and spirit of 
a law; 9cr^ptum H verhum. Amidst such perplexities of the law the 
orator must often fall back upon purely ethical prindples. 

Jire« On the ffrawid of legaUty, 

Ib sola quiltato eonslfltimt Hed o» the (moral) quedify ahne. 

16« Ib COBsUIUu In ddiberaUana. Oratory is divided, with reference 
to the occasions on which it is employed, into three genera: the dMera- 
tive^ ihe judicial, and the laudaHve or vituperative, ■ Tbe last is also called 
the epideietie or demonstrative. See HI, 4, 12, sqq. 

18« Potentior. More effective, 

Aecedltt Folhwa; is subordinate to. Boeckh explains the word here 
by eirerai. 

In Ulo Stndiornin nore* In that manner of (philosopMcal) diseusaion* 
so well known to us in Grecian authors. 

19« dnqmhenslOBibiiSt See n. on § 18. 

Stains linitlTiu. Seen, on §16. 

lastnd* Supply oro^orem^ 

Ab Us quit The teachers of philosophy. 

Qnaestlo Juris. See n. on § 16. 

20. Vt docniimis. Le.m§15. 

21* Quae — ^aesdentls. What eloquence indeed can he understood a$ 
vertaining to a man who is unacquainted totth the best things f 8aUem has 
here the force of quidem, 

ftSt* libenrlmiim is said of the free speech of tiie earlier Athenian 
comedy, which while praismg the eloquence of Pericles, satirized his cha- 
racter. Ck>mp. XII, 10, 24. 

Anaxagorae physld* Anaxagoras of CSazomene taught at Athens in 
tlie age of Pericles, and gave a new dbection to philosophy by his careful 
study of nature. He was banished on the chai^ of athdsm B. 0. 482, 
and died at Lampsaciis, B. C. 430. 

28. M. TdUiis testatnr. See Orat ch. 8. 

Ipfle* CScero ^ves this testimony in regard to himself, whereas 
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ID the instances of Pericles and Demosthenes we have the facts from 
history. 

24. Eplenras* II, 17, 16 ^ dlae^inta omnev ^igU, CSe. adso, 

de FinibttSj 1, 7, speaks of Epicnros deterring others from learned studies. 

Pyrrhai. A sceptical philosopher of the time of Alexander the Great 

25« PraestantlgsiiDOS Tiros. Plato and Garneades are examples. 
Gesner also adds CScero. 

Peripttetici— Jactant. The most distingaisfaed ^ere Aristotle and 
Theophrastus. 

26* Inter ipsos. Amon^ (the philosii^hers) ihemidtei, 

Saeramento rogati, and, below, in leges Jnrare, terms relating to the 
military oath, are applied here to the allegiance of the philosophers to 
their several systems of belief. 

27* Com ytUie etc. While the orator must equal the philosopher in 
excellence of life, he must also be perfect m eloqaence. Thus his work Is 



28* Qnae {(drU) liona, ipdd nftiget €«c. The subjunctives are interro- 
gative, and depend on quetUones^ or some other term to be supplied. 

inlmnm eoelestem* Spalding suppUes deeeat / Buttmami Uviit. 

81. Tantnm— adqnlerlt The text of this passage is very doubtful In 
the rea(Ung as here ^yen by Bonnell, tantum is translated only or but 
CognUis rebtu may be understood of the mere knowledge of historical 
examples as opposed to their practical application and imitation on the 
part of ** that orator (iUe) who thinks it not enough merely to regard the 
immediate (proximum) and actually present time, but looks upon the 
whole history of friture ages as the career of his honorable life, and the 
period of his fSame." 

Bine* L e. ex anti^tus dictU etc. 

In cansis atqne COnsUiis* In legal as well as legislative speeches; in 
the courts and in the senate. 

CHAPTER m. 

THE ORATOR MUST KNOW TBI I.AWS OF HIS OOUNTKT. 

1-4 The diBadvantogo of ignoxance tit the laws. 7-12 The attainmont of thto 
knowledge not difficult 

Notes on Chapter IIL 

1« Et momm et rvUlgionnnu The first term embraces secular^ the 
second sacred laws. Jus eivile with the Romans related both to the 
religious and political institutions of the commonwealth. 

<tnl— pronnntiant Actors, who repeat the words taught them by the 
poets. 
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ft. Dt AUhauffh, 

4* TeM U ircilafl* Bnttmann thinks that the comparison is not 
drawn from any custom in battles, but from some practice usual in the 
palaestrae or other places of exercise. 

OsBorem nok Cic de Orat 8, 84 : JIunc rum damator aligfuU 
ad dq)8ydram UUrare doeueraL 

5« 81 ad kon»— tonstiterit. The praetor usually appomted an hour 
for the parties to appear before him and give reasons why a suit should, or 
should not be instituted. Quiutilian would haye the adyocate competent, 
if present on such an occasion, to make hunself useful from lus knowledge 
of law. 

In testttloiilbiis Ikdendls. In preparing evidence. 

T« Censiltonui respO]i8i& By the opinions ofjurixta. 

1 19 IS* Alily aUL Some (despairing of success as orators)1iaye betaken 
themselyes to the study of l^al formularies, and haye become mere 
techmcal lawyers ; others afifectmg the manners of stoic philosophers, haye 
pretended to despise oratorical attainments. 

Legileil qnldam. Oomp. Cic de Orat 1, 56. 

12. Snbito* Changmg suddenly theu course of life, after having tried 
in yain to shine as speakers. 

CHAPTER IV. 

KNOWLEDGE OF BISTORT AlID FICTION NECBSSABT TO THE ORATOIU 

Notes on Chapter IV. 

2« Tnta* Not authentic, indeed, but yet safe to be used as examples, 
because so long recognized and sanctioned as equal in yalue to real 
histories. 

Ultima MUs=8eneetus. 

Fraeteritls— Tideanmri That we should seem to haye liyed m passed 
generations ; as haying acquired by the study of history the knowledge 
which men without that study can gather up only by a long life of obseryi^ 
tion and experience. 
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CHAPTER V. 

QUALITIZS WHICH ABE HELPS TO ORATORICAL ART. 

1^ A fearless spirit, self-reliance, and a pnre consdenee. 5-4 Ezcellenoe of voice, 
strckk^h of lungs, and fine presence. 

Notes on Chapter Y. 

!• HieCi The matters which have been treated of in the twelfth book 
are aids (imirumefUa) not furnished by rhetorical art, but dependent on 
the indiyidoal character and attainment of the orator. 

PromifienUBit See prooemium, §4; and prooemium to the entire 
work, §22. 

Aecedente — ^gnithu This passage embraces what properly belongs to 
the art 

Ex his* Of these helps, Ardmi praestanHa is comprehended m 
Chaps. 1 and 2. 

4« Non conddanms* For ne eoneidamiu. 

5« rt supra dixl* Frooemhan to the Institutions, § 27. 

Traehjans. See X, 1, 119. 

rt Cieero. Be Orat. 1, 28. 

6« Ciiiii in Ibasiliea laUa etc. See n. on X, 3, SO. 

Totnni* By metonymy for votis expetendum, 

CHAPTER VX 
the proper age for beoinnino to speak in the courts. 

Notes on Chapter VI. 

!• Demosthenes* Demosthenes argued his cause agtunst his guardians 
at the age of eighteen. 

Calyng, Caesar, PoUlo* This fact is mentioned m the '^Dialogue" of 
Tacitus, 84. The quaestorian age under the emperors was twenty-fiye. 

Caesar Angnstns* See Suet. Octav. 8. 

2* £t proferatnr* For nequeproferatur. 

Innasdtar* i, e, animo juvenUu 

4* Pro Sexto Rosdo locns* The passage is from the speech in defence 
of Roscius Amerinus, who was charged with parricide. It is quoted more 
at length in Orat. 80, 107, where Cicero remarks that his maturer judgment 
disapproved of it as too florid. 
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5* Oauda deslderant See the instance of Pordus Latre, X, 5, 18. 

ifil deficit* Speakers were Bometunes.goyemed by the clepsydra, or 
wateixdock. Thus water failing is synonymoos with Hme failing, 

Loqnendm est Simple, informal * talk' must sometimes be substi- 
tated for eloquence. 

6* Tliilbvg BiteAtem* Buttmann takes nUentem from niti rather than 
from nUere. 

idhve alendo* Which stiU must be nourished, 

CHAPTER Vn. 

raiHOIFIJS TO OVIDB THE OBJOOB. IN UNDEBTAEIKO CAUSES. 

1-7 The kind of caoBes he Bhonld engage In. 8-12 The qnecHon of rendering 
■ervioes wlthont reward. 

JNOTES ON Chafteb YIL 

8« Cam propngnatorihns* For cum facto propttgnaiorum, 

OMdem— accosatioiieni* To pretmd as a pledge (of then: good will) 
to the state their (volmitaiy) prosecuUon of had citizens, 

4« Credltnr is emphatic as the antithesis to appeUatus, 

Dueetnr eaiisa* He toiU be led bg the cause ; L e. by the character of 
the cause. 

6« Dignitatem as opposed to minorea is here equiyalent to digniores ; 
persons of rank or eminence. 

T« If eqne est* Supply litigaior as the antecedent of qui. 

Ex illifl — eaiisis* For those reasons which I have mentioned above. 
See Xn, 1, 36 sqq. 

8« Gratisne* By the Gncian law, B. C. 204, no advocate was allowed 
to receive a reward for his services. This law was reenactcd under the 
Caesars, but with some qualification, allowing fees to be paid in certain 
cases. 

9« Socrati. — ad Tietnm. This contribution was widely different from 
the large fees demanded by the sophists, who lived sumptuously on the 
income thus acquired. 

11. Perteidls. Trials, 

Malo — peecet* I prefer, however, that he (the ungrateful client) should 
be guilty of wrong, rather than that the advocate should make his duties a 
matter of bargain and sale, by stipulatmg (paciscendo) his price before 
imdertaking the cause. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

HOW CAXJSBS SHOULD BB INYXBnaATED* 

1-8 The moet careftil attention mnfit be giyen to the jMitleiilan of the euo. 
Ml Much conversation mnst be held ^th the client 11-15 Evorything which In 
expected to help the cause mnst be critically inspected. 

Noras OH Chafter Ym. 

2* Cammiml trtctata iMOrom* By enallage for traciatu commtmium 
loeorttm, 

dumuidi. Of deelamaHon. 

8« lactmtlJU For the sake of the display. 

Clamorllras* i. e. audienHum, 

Bedneniitiir* Are escorted home. 

4* Delidiuu Here, as in X, 8, 18, the employment of agents for the 
peiformance of unpleasant drudgery is styled delieiae. 

Qui — ^Ivbent* Who desire ^leir friends to he informed; or to 
ascertain what are the detuls of the case to be argued. 

Media nuuiiis* An intermediaie agent. So in XI, 2, 8. 

Ciuii dictnrls^diit. This is the reading of the best manuscripts. 
The sense is: Whereas to the speakers {dieturis) their otm pleadings are 
not of so much impoirtanee ; namely, as to induce them to give personal 
attention to the faivestigation of the facts. Tet how can a second person 
be expected to take a lively interest in such an investigation, if the 
advocate himself does not ? 

5« LUnWs* Brie&, or schedules drawn up by the client himself, or by 
an attorney. 

Delude here, as in X, 1, 127, is equivalent to niMlo minus. It 
indicates the mconsistency between the two actions cofifUentur osidfaciunt, 

DeelbiaildliiB* Jh he softened. To be presented somewhat indirectly. 

7« £x tempore* So that there may be no opportunity for studied 
misrepresentation, as in the writing out of the case just spoken oil 

8« Tnlmuu A weak point in the case. 

9* ETOeandiiS* To be called out, as it were from his concealment. 

1th igendns adTersarins. 27ie part of opponent must he acted. He 
must assume the position of the opposite party. 

13* Lbmm niptiiin* Linen threads were bound round legal docu« 
ments, and sealed. 

ignitore* One who acknowledges his signature. Some copies read 
agnitione, 

15* Tertlam personam* The first character assumed by the advocate 
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in preparing his case is that of patron to lus client, the second is that of 
opponent, the third is that of judge or jurynuin. 

CHAPTER IX. 

THINQS TO BE OBSERTXD IN PLEADINO. 

1-7 Popular applause most be eacrifloed to the real Interests of the case. 8-iH 
Personal inYectlye and ebullitions of temper hnrt both the advocate and his client; 
14-21 What preparation is necessary, and how unexpected exigencies are to be met 

Notes on Chafteb IX. 

!• PnescntlSt Join with laudis. The applause of the moment, 
elicited here and there in the course of. the speech, is no proof of its 
excellence as a whole. That is determined by the impression left upon 
the judges and the intelligent part of the audience when all is oyer. 

ft* Praedsis* For the more usuaXpraeruptus or ahsciaatu, 

Openun mole* On a4seount of their massive fortificoHons. 

IHfflcUes. Supply adUu, 

Ltetivs* In a richer styU, 

S« OpeillniS* Works of circumyallation and siege are meant 

4. Oplnionis* deputation. Comp. X 6, 18, and below, § 7. 

Deetifl. UTie well informed (advocates). 

5* M* Antenliifl pneelpit* Perhaps the precept here referred to was 
found in the work of Antony. It is more probable, however, that Quintilian 
has in mind the sentiment ascribed by Cicero to Antony in de Orat 2, 1. 

6. Neeesse est enlm. I e. in such a case. 

8« OMeetiiniiii* That he vnll throw out against the opposite party. 

9* ipplns* Perhaps Appius Claudius Caecus. 

Cognitnram snhire* To incur an informaiion^ or charge; to be 
informed against 

16* Qiiam res patietnr plnrlma* As many things toritten as the 
business wiU possibly suffer. Fatietur is substituted here with ^d<xm and 
the superlative for pati poierit. 

Vt Demosthenes ait* The saying is not extant in any of tLe existing 
speeches of Demosthenes. 

Pnhtteis indidls* *'In private trials there was but one fotmai plea 
delivered before the judges, and the rest of the proceedings generally 
consisted of statements and rejoinders. In public trials there was more 
formality. Thus if in the opening of the case many things were presented 
by the opposite party which demanded a more deliberate and careful 
refutation, the importance of the suit and the dignity of the court required 
that a new action should be allowed after the interval of several days, wnen 
the advocates were permitted to speak again before the judges.^' SpalO. 
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17« Tola actioiie* Analogous to the ablative of time. 

Ex fills* From those things which have been written. 

18* Omni. As the Greek form of the proverb is 5Av irodl, oinni here 
cannot be numerical, as some have understood it 

19* IbL Namely, in court 

to. Et omittitiir— «t transfertnr* When our ideas have been pre- 
medtated, a thought which is found out of place, is easily left out, or else 
transferred to a more appropriate connection. 

CHAPTER X. 

THE EHTDS OF ORATORY. 

1-9 The clflBses of oratory illostrated by the various schools of painting and 
■onlptnre. 10-12 This illastration applied to the past orators of Borne. lS-10 Cicero 
defended against the self-styled Attics. 16-19 The oratory of Greece classified as 
Attic, Asian, and Bhodian. 20-26 Tt e diversity of the Attics among themselves, and 
their characteristio excellence as a ffewM. 27-84 Greek eloquence is saperior to 
Boman chiefly on account of the greater richness, flezlbllil7,and agreeablenoss of the 
hingm^e. 85-89 This disadvantage must be compensated by ingennlty of thought, 
and rhetorical ornament 40-48 The error of repudiating all ornamentation. 49-57 
A difference between spoken and written discourse sometimeB, though by no means 
always necessary. 68-65 Another division of oratory into ^e simple, the grand, 
and the intermediate. 66-68 Tarious mixed styles between those. 69-72 AH have 
their use. 78-76 A vicious kind of eloquence described. 77-80 All desirable qual- 
ities may be acquired by study. 

Notes on Chapter X. 

1« FrepositliS* II, 14, 5: Bhetoriee sic, ut cpinor, opHme dividetur, 
ut de arte, de artifice, de opere dicamus, 

Genere ipso. Comp. X, 1, 103. 

2« Nesdo an ars nlla. Equivalent to dubUo an uUa. See Andrews* 
Lex. article an, 2, e, and f. 

Are here implies artifex in uUa arte. 

6* FingendL Fingere is applied to modeling or sculpture. 

T« Adbve. JornvnikmoUiova, 

Snpra dictis* Than those above (oTJtisf) mentioned, 

9« Otra aemnliim. Equivalent to sine aemtUo, 

10* Speeles* Varieties, as distinguished from^en^a. Ck>mp. §§ 1, 2. 

Billet For ex hoc numero, 

Sint, teneantj effloreseat* Perhaps some condition is to be supplied. 
Thus : Si genera intueri velis, sini Ladii, etc. Oi it may be taken as a 
potential subjunctive. See H. 486 ; Z. 527. 

IS* Nod respOBsnram. As one who wotdd not reply, 

Habetlir* Is (now, in our day) considered, 

Floribas, afflaentia. Causal ablatives. 
8 
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Ifla — tccaslo* The senfie is: There ia a more plausible reason fox 
the latter false criticism: namely that expressed in nimm florihua etc. ; to 
which iUa refers. 

14« lUis l€gi1iiis« The laws of Attic eloquence, as laid down by these 
self-styled Attics. 

15. HagBl noninis. L e. Attid. 

IpM respondtt* Brut 82, sqq. Orat. Y, sqq. 

ir. illoqn]. Begid4!%. 

18. Avctorifl. Oflheir teacher, 

SI. Solos AttlcOB follows etae as the predicate. 

Tenues, Ineldos, etc. constitute the subject 

Mannm— eontfnentes* The figure denotes a quiet, unexdted style. 

Hie is taken by Buttm. adverbially in the sense of ' in this case,' haee 
n ita tint, 

Hniie enim — ^nodlUD* For Jus admirers embrace Mm as Uie exemplar 
(or measure) of this term^ i. e. of the term Attic, Amatoret signifies the 
admirers of Lysias, and modum is limited by nominis. This is the inter- 
pretation of Gesner. 

Coeeuin, Andoclden. Coccus is said to have been a pupil of Isocrate?. 
Andooides is mentioned by Plutarch as one of * the ten ' Athenian orators. 
They are given here by Quintilian as speakers who carried the terse style, 
genus terntCy to extremes. 

22. Simllins. i. e. to Lysias. 

Qnos, vt homines etc. W7iich orators you may call similar in hind 
(as being Attic), but different in special charaeteristicSy just as (you speak 
of) men, i. e. as a ffenus divided into characteristic species, 

23* Locls* In (the proper) places. Not here * in passages,* or * now 
and then.' But he is sublime whenever there is occasion for sublimity. 
Comp. IX, 4, 83. 

24« Bind insinrandnm* The oath of Demosthenes in the oration on 
the crown, in which he swears by those who fell at Marathon and Salamis, 
is characterized by such loftiness of sentiment and style as justify the 
belief that Demosthenes received instruction from Plato. 

25. Ibi demniii. There only ; namely, in the plain, or Lysian school 
of Attic orators. - 

Teme fidem* Faith is attributed to the earth as making a just 
return for what it receives fix)m the husbandman. Horace has a kindred 
expression in 0. 3, 16, 30 : Jides certa segetis, 

Menander eliidit* Menander seems to have spoken jestingly of the 
faith of the Attic soil as yielding back what it received, and nothing more. 

26« Adieeerit. If any one shall have acquired, besides the excellencies 
of Demosthenes, some good qualities which he did not possess. 

Andiam, nen fedt. The interrogation is in the first of these clauses : 
Bkall I hear (some one) say: Bemosihenes did not do this ? 
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27. Tocatem alteranit Namely, v, 

Consonantem. ^. 

29. Sexta. F. 

Proxima acdpit. JBeinff next (before) receives (it); i. e. comes imme- 
diately before it. The consonant takes to itself the following vowel, both 
bemg united in utterance. 

Consonantem firanglt. Breaks the force of a (following) eo7t9onani. 
Thus / breaks the force of r in franffit, 

Aeolicae littcrae. The form of the digamma, introduced by the 
emperor Claudius to represent the consonant sound of v was an inverted/ 
('i). It was soon laid aside. 

30* nia {littera). The letter q which is here intended, would be 
aupervacua, inasmuch as it is essentially the same as e, unless it were 
useful in those combinations in which u after q coalesces with a following 
vowel. As in aqua^ where the substitution of c for q would make three 
syllables instead of two. 

31 1 CindimnSi For the more usual form claudimm, 

32« Sed et etc. £ut even in the preposition {ah) by annexing s, which 
itself indeed was discordant toith the letter h &c. 

33t lenta, flexa, gravem, graves. Perhaps vox is the word understood. 

Nominibns* Here for all parts of speech. 

34. His ina potenti<H*a* Those (words of the Greeks) are more effec- 
tive than tJiese (of us Romans). 

Quae dcnomlnatai Those things which have Ikeir names in Latin, and 
which, therefore, can be expressed without circumlocution. 
In eadem* To the' same words ; the same circle of terms. 
LIngnarnm* Of dialects. The Ionic, Doric, &c. 
nils* The Greeks, as opposed to no«. 

35, 36. Sententias, Inventione, sensns, translationnm, denote the 
striking ideas, the ingenious fancy, and the various rhetorical ornaments 
with which the Romans must compensate for the poverty and ri^dity of 
their language. 

35* Fortioribns verbis* The bolder and more masculine terms of the 
Latin. 

36i Proprietas means the use of words in their literal sense. The 
Greek is so copious that nearly all ideas can be expressed in it without a 
figure. 

Copia is here m/tKopia verhorum, but copia dioendi, an easy flow of 
eloquence as regards the thought, rather than the words. 

37i Snos portns babent. Even. those of the Greeks who are of an 
inferior order of talent, find their harbors ; find ports for the disposal of 
their goods ; or, without' a figure, they find approving readers, on account 
of the simple grace of style which is inseparable from the language in 
which they write. 
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Uton liiterte Mqmida* We must sometimeB imitate the piainnesa 
and nmplicity of the Greeks, but eveii then the Roman bmguage compels 
08 to keep away somewhat from the very phunest style {vada), and to 
find oliquid oAiim, some water for our boat a little deeper than that in 
which the Grecian orator can saiL 

%%• Terlbtrm— CMldlaidl* The agreeahlenew of our words must he 
9eaionedfrom without Agreeableness must be imparted to our words by 
extraneous things. Particularly referring to delivery. 

S9i PrirattSt Supply eautU. In private suits simplicity (ienuUcu) 
was generally appropriate. 

42* PardU — dieemtM* More cauHoudy^ yd on ih^Mnu principle {^ 
the poets), esteeming as excdUndee things which are artificial (faha) and 
figurative (impropria), 

KMedeBdm* L e. in oraUone, 

4S« Im l«co compositiimUu On the subject of composition. Namely in 
IX, 4, 8, sqq. 

NeceSBtria— est* What is (absolutely) necessary^ than which nothing 
less will suffice ; not a word less will convey the sense. 

Ciil is to be joined with satis esset 

Spedes. Forms or states of feeling. 

45* Effectios* More dahorate. More wrought out and artificial. 

Non solm (non>- Sed ne— quideni. A. & S. 277, R. 6 ; Z. 274, 6. 

Ciuii — litlgat«ri8« While he aimed as an orator to do justice to the 
subject itself, and present it in a creditable manner, at the same time his 
chief aim was to advance the interest of his client 

46t NIsI «t wnsiu etc. See Introduction, page 15. 

Neqie evlm— potest. Equivalent to namque hoc fieri poted, 

47. Hon— gradns. The finery of the foppish orators of the period is 
described in Tadt. Dial. 26. Gradus denotes the tiers of curls rising on 
the head one above another. 

Cum eo qiod. See n. on X, 7, 13. The sense is: Besides this, unless 
you should associate beauty with lust and luxury, those things which 
are more honorable would also be the more beautifiiL 

48. Rem contineant. Sententiae or aphorisms comprise the whole 
question at issue. 

49. Mox. Here in the sense ofpostea, 

50. Quod — dedicatnr. Buttm. is uncertam whether to take libris in . 
the dative or ablative. We may translate : What is eomigned to books. 

61. irap&Seiyfia, kv^vfjajfia. The example is best for speaking, because 
there is less time for reflection. The enthymeme is better adapted to 
written discourse, because the reader can stop and reason. 

Itaqne nidlas etc. Supply oratio scripta as the nominative, and insert 
"irtutes after nvMas ; thus : Written discourse ought to contain aU excel' 
lencies; excellencies^ Isay^ not faults. 
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52* Qnodsl — saplentlinii IhU if you ikouldgive me (as my audience) 
a body of wm jxtdges, 

Saplentmn. For sapientium. 

54* in Demosthenes etc. More fiilly expressed the language would 
be : An JDemoithieMB male egiuet^ n egisaet Ua ut scripiitt The text of 
this passage, however, is disputed. 

55t Seenndnm natniam Indlcantinm. If the character of the Judges is 
such that the orator is obliged to introduce some things in bad taste 
{vitia\ these blemishes must be left out of the published work, lest they 
should seem to have belonged to the purpose of the orator rather than to 
have been occasioned by circumstances. 

56t Oeero pneetpltf The passage referred to cannot be found. 

Testlun personis* By reason of the character of toitnessea, i. e. in 
order to accommodate the peculiarities of witnesses. 

57* AnpUonenii Amphion was a frequent name of fireedmen and 
common people. 

58t £t ipsa* This diyision also is threefold as well as that which 
classifies oratory as Attic, Asian, and Rhodian. See §§ 16, 18. 

69i Sno genere plenun. Complete in its otcn kind^ or, of it8cl£ I e. 
The simple style is of itself sufficient for the entire composition, when the 
subject does not require the grand or beautiful. 

•li Pontem indignetnr. Aen. 8, 728. 

Tomns* Here an adjective agreeing with Ule {amnis). 

Vt Ipplni Caecnn. The allusion is to the oration pro Caelio, 14, 
where Appius Caecus is imagined to address Clodia. 

Patria exelamaUt. Orat in Catil. 1, 7. 

Aliqnandoqne Qceronem etc. The sense is: And sometimes the 
country will address the orator as she does Cicero, &c. See Orat in 
Catil. 1, 11. 

62. Qnae CharllNUs etc. Cic. Phil. 2, 27. 

Yos enim Albani etc. ac Pro MIL 81. 

Te vidlt etc. From some orator unknown. 

64. Menelao. II. 3, 213, sqq. 
Nestoris. n. 1, 249. 

IJUxe. II 8, 221. 

65. In Periele. See n. on X, 1, 82. 

66* Ex dnolms. Join with mixtum. Comp. X, 1, 54. 

fkimm limits the adjective mefUum. See examples in Forcellini from 
Caesar and the poets. 

67< mud lene* The ap8rjp6v^ medium ovjtoridnm. 

Cut interim. For cum tamen. 

68. Qninqne sonos. The ancient system of tones embraced two 
octaves; as, for example firom C toe. The "five sounds" are the ex- 
tremes of these two octaves together with the intervenmg fourths. The 
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*' filling up of the intervals ^ (spaHa) between these refers to the othei 
Bounds of the diatonic scale, and ** the inserting of still other sounds ^ 
"between these latter" refers to the chromatic and enharmonic intervals. 
This is in sul)stance the explanation given by Boeckh. 

70* SponsloniliiiS* Certain sums deposited by the litigants to be 
adjudged to the successful party. 

De certt creditt. Bopplj pecunia, 

74i Per aggerem {viae). Along the highway. 

(SrcnU* Little gatherings. 

75* Oridiis* The passage is taken perhaps from some tragedy of 
Ovid. 

76* Fttdnls* Equivalent Uifuco Undis ; {kings dyed with rouge, 

CHAPTER XI. 

CONCLUSION. 

1-4 The advocate should give up public speaking l-efore his powers decline. 4-7 
lie can then devote himself to writing, and give iisefal instrnction to his successor^ 
8-18 The manifold accomplishments recommended in this work are not too diflScnlt 
to be attained- 14-20 The chief impediments are the loss of time, the incompetency 
and uufaithfiilness of teachers, and the trivial pursuits of the world. 21-24 The 
example of many great men shows how mnch can be achieved. 25-30 If the highest 
position cannot be reached, something less may still be honorable. 81. Closing woards 
addressed to Marcellas Victor. 

Notes on Chapter XI. 

2. Ne se qnaerat priorem. Lest Tie should seek (in vain) his former 
poicer ; or more literally : his former self, 

3< Quod videatnr. A similar example of the subjunctive occurs in II, 
16, 1 : quidam — invehi solenty et, quod git indignissimum — vimUur. 

Oecasio fait. i. e. Afro, 

4* Ola* Those tilings, namely, which he delivered at the advanced 
period of his life. Of whatever quality {qualiaeumqite) these were, they 
were not absolutely bad, but only inferior to his former efforts. This, 
however, is not the interpretation of Buttmann, who refers iUa to the abov6 
mentioned ridicule of some, and shame of others. 

In llbris Cieeronte. De Orat. 1, 42, 190. 

Os dabitt Will give tiMerance, 

5. More vetenun. See n. on X, 6, 19. Also Cic de senect. 8, 9. 
Ratio is the emendation proposed by Spalding for roHs, 

6. Oaellnin. See Cic. pro Cael. 4. 

Pansam, Hirtiimi, Bolabellam. See Gc. ep. ad. Diversos 9, 16. 
8« The peroration commences here. 
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9* Perhorrescant, despercnt* The construction of vereor ne is con 
tinued here. 

10< Renimtieiit siliU Let them call to mind, 

12. Promnntnr. This readmg is substituted by Bonnell for premtint, 

13« Cetera* The rest of the things to be acquired besides the instituHo 
vUcie honestae beataeque just spoken of. 

15. Magna pars aetatis. Contrasted with multis annis. 

16t Cognoseere is used here absolutely: to get knowledge, i.e. to 
become acquainted with life, as opposed to the trcdning of the schools. 

17« Sed IntYt etc. The sentiment of this passage is fully presented in 
Seneca de brevitcUe vUae, 

18< FabnfiS* Here not dramatic performances, but stories or plays as 
matter for reading. Comp. Cic. de fin. 5, 19. 

Adice and trabat (used as an unperative) may be taken as the protasis 
to 916 ea quidem etc. 

Ne ea qnldem. Even the spaces of time remaining after thesQ follies 
and cares have been attended to, are unfitted for intellectual culture, 
because of the habits of mind engendered by such vain and hurtful 
occupations. 

19. Omnia (tempord) includes all the times given to the above mentioned 
employments, not ea quae supersunt. 

31. lUnsisse — anditores. There is a wide dificrcncc in the manuscript 
readings here. I have adhered to Bonnell's, which rests on good 
authority. 

21. Celsns. See n. on X, 1, 124. 

25. At supposes an objection. AntD omnia etc., is the reply. 
Capere id rcrnm naturam. This reading has better authority than 

cadere in r. n, given in some editions. Capere id, etc. may be rendered 
Nature is capable of thisy nor does she understand^ etc. 

26. Vt Cicero ait. Orat. 1, 4. 

28. Alioqni — ^fnisset. The idea more fully expressed is this : Moreover 
art in its highest advancement would have rendered very poor service to 
humanity, if what was best had already been achieved, thus leaving no 
hope or incentive to genius for the future. Many editions instead of 
fuisset read defuissei, 

29. Hane minorem mercedcm. The personal mfluence, friendly 
alliances, reputation, &c., gained by eloquence constitute a merely inci- 
dental reward, inferior to the intellectual culture and enjoyment derived 
from the study of it. 

More eomm. According to the practice of the Epicureans, who thought 
that virtue should be cultivated because it ministered to pleasure. See 
Cic' de oflf. 3, 3, 33. 

31. Bonam TOlnniatem. A right intention^ or a desire for what ii 
Wiy good in eloquence. 

THE END. 
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A H N ' S INTRODUCTORY 

PRACTICAL COURSE to acquire 
the French Langnage by a Short and 
Easy Method. Tranelated and ar- 
nmged, and Bnpplied with a pro- 
nnnclation of Eaglieh Sounds. By 
J. C. (EHLSCHLiEGSB. 13ma Price 
TScta. 

**The system of instmction of 
Ahn is simple and nataral, and many 
who have acquired the langnage 
testify to its advantages.'' 



Integral Method of Frenoh In- 
stmotioii* 

L NEW AND COMPREHEN- 
SIVE FRENCH INSTRUCTOR, 
based upon an Original and Philo- 
sophical Method, Applicable to the 
Stndy of all Languages, with an 
Introduction explanatory of the 
Method, and a Treatise on French 
Pronunciation. By Stephen Pbabl 
Andrews and Geoboe Batohelob. 
lv61.,lSmo. 4fi0 pages. Price, $1.60. 

IL PRACTICAL PRONOUN- 

CER AND KEY to Andrews and 
Batchelor's New French Instructor. 
Containing the Lessons of the In- 
I structor, with a phonetic rendering 
In parallel columns; a French 
Translation of the Exercises, to- 
gether with an Appendix. 1 vol. 
13mo. 347 pages. Price, $1.3!S. 

It is claimed that the hibor of 
teaching and learning the French 
langnage Is Immeneely reduced by 
this new method, and the success of 



the pupil placed upon a footiiur of 
certainty never heretofore attained. 
The general characteristics of the 
system Ibr which this claim is made 
are as follows: 1. The Jndicious 
combination of Theory and Prac- 
tice. Rule and Exercise, in their 
lust proportion to each other. 3. 
A new Analysis of the Elements of 
Langnage. 8. The presentation of 
a Panoramic View of the French 
Langnage as a whole. 4. Teaching 
one thiqg at a time, and proceeding 
by Inductive Steps. 5. The thor- 
ough examination of Complex Sen- 
tences, and the peculiar force and 
relations of Connecting Words. 6. 
The ftimishing of so complete a 
Key to the Pronunciation that the 
American can teach it with the 
same accuracy and fiicility as the 
native Parisian. 



BADOIS'S GRAMMAIRE 

ANOLAISE d'aprds le Systdme 
d^OIlendorff, k TUsage des Fran- 
9ais. Par Charles Badois. 13mo. 
282 pages. Price, $1.60. 

The want of a condensed Gram- 
mar for teaching Frenchmen the 
English langnage, long experienced 
by residents as well as travellers in 
this country, has been met by M. 
Badois with this clear and practical 
Treatise, on the Ollendorff plan. In 
the course of a Cbw lessons, the 
learner is so fitmiltarized with the 
most necessary English words and 
idioms that he can readily express 
himself, and can understand ordi- 
nary conversation. To the gram- 
matical course is appended a series 
of Reading Lessons, accompanied 
with an interlinear translation, 
which renders the volume complete, 
and makes it all that the French 
student can require for the acquisi- 
tion of our tongue. 
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CABINET DES F^ES ; or, Ke- 
creative Reading arranged for tho 
express ase of Students in French. 
By O. Gebabd, Professor of the 
French Language and Literature. 
IvoL, 12mo. Price, $160. 

" This is Just the book for learn- 
ers of French who hiive just com- 
Dieuced to read in that tongue.'' 



OHOUQUET'S CONVEPwSA- 

TIONS AND DIALOGUES. By 
GusTAYE Chouqubt. 16mo. 204 
pa«:es. Pricey TScts. 

A phrase-book is esBential to 
those who would acquire an easy 
style of conversation in French. 
Such an auxiliaiy they will find in 
this work of Chouquet's, which em- 
braces dialogues on daily occupa- 
tions and ordinary topics, involvlnff 
those idiomatic expressions that 
most frequently occur. The author 
displays judgment in his choice of 
Bumects, and tact in adapting him- 
self to the comprehension of tho 
young. With a knowledge of the 
phrases and idioms presented in 
this volume, the student can take 

Sart in ordinary conversation with 
acncy and elegance. 



CIIOUQUET'S GUIDE TO 

FRENCH COMPOSITION. By 
GusTAYB Chouqukt. 12mo. 297 
pages. Price, $1.26. 

This volume is Intended to serve 
as a reading and tmnBlatton book, 
a text-book on Hhetoric, and a 
manual of French composition and 
conversation. The First Part Com- 
prises a treatise on Rhetoric, writ- 
ten in French, but applicable to all 
languages, which will discipline the 
mind of the learner in the elabora- 
tion of thought, and train his judg- 
ment for soimd literary criticism. 
The Second Part is devoted to Com- 
position proper ; contains analyses 
and models of narrations, descrip- 
tions, dissertations,- letters, etc., 
and a list of subjects on which, 
after these models, the pupil is re- 
quired to try his powers. 

It will be seen that this work is 
intended only for those who have 
already acquu^d some knowledge 
of the language ; for such, particu- 
larly in young ladies^ schools, it is 
admitted to fill, in the most satia- 



fhctory manner, a want that was 
long felt. It teaches at once French 
and Rhetoric— and that by a pleaa- 
aut and easy process. 



COLLOT'S DRAMATIO 
FRENCH READER ; beinga Selec, 
tion of some of Uie best Dramati? 
Works in the French Language. 
By Professor A. G. Collot. 12mo. 
521 pages. Price, $1.50. 

In the belief that dramatic litera- 
ture affords peculiar facilitiea for 
familiarizing the student with 
French conversation in fkmiliar, as 
well as more elevated, style. Prof. 
Collot has brought together in this 
volume fourteen of the clfsfs-dPcefuvre 
of the French drama, comedv and 
tragedy, by such authors as Scribe, 
Piron, Molidre, Voltaire, . Racine, 
and Comeille. They are arranged 
in progressive order, and Aimished 
with notes on such passages as re- 
quire explanation. Affbrmng enter- 
uining pictures of French life, as 
well as specimens of the fin^t 
style, it is believed that this collec- 
tion is just what is needed for ad- 
vanced classes. 



COMMENT ON PAELE A 

PARIS: French as Spoken in 
Paris. By Madame de Petrac. 
12mo. 252 pages. Price, $1.60. 

" Comment on parle i Paris," or 
how they speak French in Paris, is 
certainly a very desirable thing to 
know ; with the aid of this new 
and uniouo manual by Madame de 
Peyrac, the knowledge may be gain- 
ed without diflBcultv. Her volume 
is not intended for children, but for 
those who have partially acquired 
the lan^age, and need only famil- 
iarity with an elegant style of con- 
versation. To invest tiie subject 
with greater interest, the form of 
a domestic romance is adopted. 
A variety of characters are intro- 
dnced, and lively tableaux of French 
life and manners are presented. 
Teachers, who arc diseatiBfied with 
the Readers they have heretofore 
employed, are recommended to pro- 
cure and examine this admirable 
volume, which has been warmly 
commended by critics and edo* 
cators. 
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CORINNE, OR ITALY. By 
Baroness de Sta£i«. New edition, 
revised and corrected. lvol.,12mo. 
432 pages. $1.60. 

In the whole circle of polite lit- 
erature we scarcely know of any 
production in modem times, that 
has been honored- with such lavish 
encomiums as the celebrated work, 
bv Mad. de Sta61, entitled ''Co- 
rmne, or Italy.'' The multitude of 
eloquent passages and enchanting 

Sictures which' adorn this eztraor- 
inary production, do not impair 
in the least the interest of the Ac- 
tion, as the authoress has skilful- 
ly introduced the digression only 
where the progress or tlie action is 
suspended, when the reader is 
even afraid of its resuming its 
course, and when he enloys a mo- 
ment of repose, so much the more 
because he is sensible of an ap- 
proaching storm " Corinne " 

IS a work adapted to all readers. 
From its brilliant pictures the 
artist may derive fresh enthusiasm, 
with new metms of. expressing it; 
the learned may acquire ingenious 
comparisons and new imagery ; the 
tourist to the classic land of the 
Old World, the most important and 
judicious hints. 



OOUTAN'S CHOIX DE 
POESIES (Select Poetry for Young 
Persons). By Madame A. Coutan. 
13mo. 829 pages. Price, $1.90. 

Madame Coutan's collection, made 
daring many years devoted to the 
teaching of French, embraces some 
of the choicest and best poetry in 
the language. While it is peculiar- 
ly adapted to young Indies' schools, 
there is no class of students or 
general readers to whom it will not 
prove an acceptable and instructive 
companion. 



De Fivas's French Works. 

I NEW ELEMENTARY 
FRENCH READER: An Introduc- 
tion to the French Language. Con- 
taining Fables, select Tales, remark- 
able Facts, amusing Anecdotes. 
With a Dictionaiy. By Alain db 
FivAS. 16mo. 147 pages. Price, 
T5 cents. 



IT. THE CLASSIC FRENCH 
READER ; or. Beauties of the 
French Writers, Ancient and Mod- 
em. With a Vocabulary of all the 
Words and Idioms contained in the 
Work. By J. L. Jbwbtt. 12mo. 
888 pages. Price, $1.60. 

The Elementary Reader, as its 
name imports, is for beginners. It 
consisUi of short and easy pieces, 
written in fiimiliar style, and of the 
most attractive character. 

The Classic Reader may, with ad- 
vantage, follow the Elementary, or 
mav be used independently or it 
with somewhat older classes. For 
this work, the choicest productions 
of the exteusiye field of classic 
French Literature have been gath- 
ered. The great names of F^n61on, 
Bofisnet. Montesquieu, Chateaubri- 
and, Thierry, B^ranger, etc., afford 
sufficient guaranty of the purity, 
vivacity, and elegance of the con- 
tents. Each piece presents a sub- 
ject complete in itself. Bv selec- 
tions IVom the writings of different 
literary epochs, the reader is en- 
abled to form an enlightened judg- 
ment of each, and the work is thns 
reodered a faithfol mirror of the 
best French literature, ancient as 
well as modem. The short bio- 
graphical sketches of the authors, 
prefixed to the several extracts, will 
be read with interest. 

III. NEW GRAMMAR OF 

FRENCH GRAMMARS. Com- 
prising the substance of all the 
most approved French Grammars 
extant, but more especially of the 
Standard Work, "Grammaire des 
Grammaires," sanctioned by the 
French Academy and the Univer- 
sity of Paris. With numerous 
Exercises and Examples illnstra- 
tive of every Rule. By Dr. V. db 
FiVAS, M. A., F. B. L S. 1 vol., 
12mo. $1.25. 

At once the simplest and most 
complete grammar of the French 
language. To the pupil, the effect 
is almost 'as if he looked into a 
map, so well defined is the course 
of study as explained by M. de 
Fivas. 

'*Its precision and conciseness 
are adnurable. We cordially rec- 
ommend it . to teachers and stu- 
dents. ' Its excellence cannot fiu'l to 
secure it an established reputation." 



MODERN JJLNOUAGEa, 



THE FRENCH MANUAL : A 
New, Simple, Ckmcifle, and Easy 
Method of AcqnJiiiig a Conyeraa- 
tional Knowledge of the FreDch 
LaDgaage, Indoding a IMctionary 
of oyer Ten Thousand Words. By 
M. AunoD Hatbt. Entirely re- 
Tlaed and corrected from the last 
English edition, with a new system 
ofFjrooDndation. Irol., ISmo. 833 
pages. Half bonnd, $1.S6. 

"A great many learners,** says 
L« Oourrier tie rihtrope^ *' might, 
after having waded tnroiigfa the 
tedions courses of French hitherto 
followed, he able to express them- 
sehres in a sort of half academic 
langnaee, hnt it woold be altogether 
impossible for them to converse on 
the ordinary topics of eveiy-day 
life, or give an order to a servant 
It is this fiimiliar langnage that M. 
Havet's book is destined to pat 
them in possession of, and we oe- 
lieve nothing has been neglected to 
secnre that happy result.^* It is, 
in the opinion of some of our fore- 
most teachers, emphatically the best 
system for learning French. 



OUendorfPs French Gramman. 
FIRST LESSONS IN THE 
FRENCH LANQUAGB; being an 
Introdaction to OIlendoifiTs Latger 
Grammar. By G. W. Gbebnx. 
16mo. 188 pages. Price, 76 oeats. 

OLLENDORFF'S NEW METH- 
OD of learning to Read, Write, and 
Speak the French Langnage. With 
ftall Paradigms of the Regular and 
Irregular, Auxiliary, Reflective, and 
Impersonal Verbs. By J. L. Jbw- 
BTT. 12mo. 498 pages. Price, 
$1.25. 

KEY TO EXERCISES. Sepa- 
rate volmne. Price, $1. 

OLLENDORFF'S NEW METH- 
OD of learning to Read, Write, and 
Speak the French Langna^ye. With 
namerons Correctione, Additions, 
and Improvements, suitable for this 
Country. To which are added, 
'^alne*8 System of French Pronun- 



Sepa- 



ciation, his Grammatical Synopsis 
a New Index, and diort Hodels of 
Commercial Correspondence. By 
V.Vawtb. l2mo. 688 pages. Prica 

$i.sa. 

KEY TO EXERCISES, 
ratevohune. Bice, $1. 

01]endoiff*B French Gfamman 
have been before the pablic so long: 
and have had their merits so gener^ 
any acknowledged, that it Is mme- 
cessary to enter Into any detailed 
description of tbehrpecoHarities or 
tenjlhy aignment in their fiivor. 
Suffice it to say, that tb^ are found- 
ed in natnre, and follow the same 
course that a child pnrsaes in first 
acquiring his native tongne. Thev 
teach iiSuctively, nnderstandingly 
Interestingly. They do not wpA 
the student in the outset by obUau 
ing him to memorize d^ abstract 
language which oomveyB little or no 
idea to his mind, but impart their 
lessons agreeably as well as effi- 
ciently by exercises, which teach the 
principles successively involved 
more clear^ than any abstract lan- 
guage can. They give a conversa- 
tional, and therefore a practically 
useful, knowledge of the language; 
the student is made constantly to 
apply what be leans. To these 
peculiarities is due the wide-spread 
and lasthig popularity of the Ollen- 
dorff series. 

Prof. Greene's Introduction, the 
fl«t of the works named above, 
will be found nsefhl for young be* 
ginners. In it are presented the 
fundamental principles of the hin- 
guage, careflilly cuUed out, and il- 
lustrated with easy exereises. It 
paves the way for the laiger works, 
preparing the pupil's mind for their 
more comprehensive course, and 
awakening in it a deshre for ihrther 
knowledge. 

Value's and Jewett's works are 
essentiaDy the same, though differ- 
ing somewhat In tbeir arrangement 
and the additions that have been 
made to the originaL Some insti- 
tutions prefer one, and othera the 
other. Either, it is believed, will 
impart a thorough acquaintance 
with French, both grammatical and 
conversational, by an Interesting 
process, and with but little outlay 
of time and labor. 



NOUVEATJ (LE) TESTA- 
MENT. Par J. T. OSTBRVAI.D. 12ma 
Limp cloth, 60 cents. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF 
TELEMACHUS. By F£k£lon. 
New editioD, with the Meaning in 
BngliBh, at the foot of each page, of 
the most difflcolt Words occnrring 
in the Text To which Is added a 
Synoptical Dictionary of Mythologi- 
cal and Geographical Namee. From 
the edition of Charles le Bnin. 
The whole carefhlly reviaed and 
corrected from Didot's Parie edi- 
tion. 1 vol., 12mo. 996 pages. $196. 



THE ADVENTURES OF 

TELEMACHUS. By F&NisLON. 
Standard edition. Edited by Ga- 
l>riel Surcnne. 18mo. 893 pages. 
Price, 75 cents. 

F6n6]on^8 world-renowned " Tele- 
maqae ^^ will always retain its popu- 
larity as a Beader for French classes, 
on accoant of the purity of its style, 
the interest of its narrative, and the 
excellence of its moral. The pres- 
ent edition is convenient in form, 
fiEinltlessin external apj)earance. and 
as correct as the editorial supervision 
of an accomplished scholar like Sa- 
renne can make it. 



PICCIOLA. By X. B. Sain- 
TiNB. Preceded by Researches on 
the Employment of Time in State 
Prisons, by Paul L. Jacobs. New 
edition, revised and corrected. 1 
vol.,12mo. $1.35. 



BOEMER'S ELEMENTARY 

FRENCH READER. With an 
Analytical Study of the French 
Language, a Treatise on French 
Poetry, and a Dictionary of Idioms, 
Proverbs, Peculiar Expressions, etc. 
By J. RoEVEB, LL. D., Professor of 
the French Language and Litera- 
ture in the N. Y. Free Academy. 
Itmo. 297 pages. Price, $1.80. 

From the iT. T. Oom, Advertiser, 

" We invite attention to this new 
French Reader, which seems admi- 
rably adapted to the use of the stu- 
dent, and especially to the code of 
instruction and explanation with 
which it is introduced*-the whole 
fiorming, as we conceive, a book of 
exoee^ng value to both Teamers 
and teachers^ and capable of greatly 
fiicilitating the labors of both." 



PRENDERGAST'S MASTERY 
SERESSfor learning Languages on 
New Principles. By Thomas Pbbn- 
DXBOABT, Author of *'The Mastery 
of Languages ; or, the Art of Speak- 
ing Foreign Tongues Idiomatical- 
ly." This method often a solution 
of the problem. How to obtain Ib- 
cillty in speaking foreign languages 
grammatically, without using the 
Grammar in the first stage. It 
adopts and systematizes that pro- 
cess by which many couriers and ex- 
plorers bare become expert practi- 
cal Ihigoists. 

The following Manuale may now 
behad: 

HANDBOOK TO THE MASTERY 
SERIES, being an Introductozy 
Treatise. Price, 60 cento. 

THE MASTERY SERIES, GERMAN. 
Price, 60 cents. 

THE MASTERY SERIES, FRENCH. 
Price, 60 cents. 

7b befbOowed shortly by 
THE MASTERY SERIES, SI^ANISH. 
Price, 60 cents. 

THE MASTERY SERIES, HEBREW. 
Price, 60 cents. 

"We know that there are some 
who have given Mr. Prenderi^asOs 
plan a trial, and discovered that in 
a very fbw weeks its results had 
suipaesed all their anticipations."— 
The Record. 

"The Masteij System gives, in 
our ophiion, all the advantages of 
Ollendorff's, and is l>ee from ito de- 
fecte. ... To gain a thorough com- 
mand of the common phrases which 
the maiority use exclusively and all 
men chiefly, is the goal at which 
the Mastery System aims, and we 
think that goal can be reached by 
its means more easily and in a 
shorter time than by any method 
yet made known."— AotToCfc JNews. 
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PRONOUNCING FRENCH 

DICTIONARY. By Gabbiel Su- 
BKRNB, F. A. 8. E. 16mo. 556 
pagee. Price, $1.S5. Pocket edition. 

In the preparation of this new 
work, duo regard baa been paid to 
the introduction of Buch new words 
and definitions as the pro<;re88ive 
changes in the language liave ren- 
dered necessary ; and for this pur- 
pose the best and most recent au- 
thorities have been carefully con- 
sulted. It is therefore confidently 
anticipated that the volume will 
prove not only a useful auxiliary to 
the student, out also a convenient 
Pocket Ciompanion to the traveller, 
wherever the French language is 
spoken. A vocabulary of proper 
names accompanies the work. 



ROWAN'S MODERN FRENCH 
READER. With a Vocabulary of 
the Now and Difficult Words and 
Idiomatic Phrases adopted in Mod- 
cm French Literature. By F. 
Rowan. Edited by J. L. Jewett, 
Editor of OUendorfTs French Meth- 
od. 12mo. dU pages. Price, 
$1.50. 

One obiect of this volume is to 
oflfer specimens of the French lan- 

§nage as it is spoken at the present 
ay, and presented in the works of 
the modem authors of France, with- 
out the risk of sullying the mind of 
the young reader by indelicate ex- 
pressions or allaeions. Another is 
to facilitate the task of the teacher 
by rendering the work attractive to 
the pupil. Such selections have 
therefore been made as will, it is 
hoped, be interesting and entertain- 
ing to the young reader, while at 
the same time they will prove 
worthy specimens of the peculiar 
style of their respective authoi's. 

The American edition is rendered 
still more valuable by the addition 
of extracts from the writings of 
Sismondi and Mignet, modem his- 
torians of distinguished merit. The 
vocabulary of new -and difficult 
words and idiomatic phrases is con- 
veniently arranged for reference, 
and considerably enlarged; while 
t he whole has undergone thorough 
revision, with a view to accuracy m 
every particular. The orthography 
hart been made to conform to that 
of the Dictionary of the Acad^baiy 
and the usage of modem writers. 



ROEMER'S SECOND FRENCH 
READER. Illustrated with His- 
torical, Geographical, and Philolo- 
gical Notes. 12mo. 478 pages. 
Price, $1.60. 

This volume, like the preceding 
one, presents a series of lively and 
entertaining extracts, calculated to 
stimulate the curiosity and enlist the 
feelings of the scholar in &vor of 
the language. • The selections are 
made irom modem authors' excla- 
sively, and bear witness to the nice 
literary discrimination of the com- 
piler. As a collection of elegant 
extracts, this volume is second to 
none ; it has become a general fa- 
vorite both with teachers and stu- 
dents. 

ROEMER'S POLYGLOIT 
READER. Forming one of a series 
of Five Volumes. Translated firom 
English Text. By J. Robmbr, LL. D. 
1vol., 12mo. Price, $1.50. 

The design of the work is to en- 
able the learner to have the same 
work in five tongues. The selec- 
tion are made from the best authors. 



SPIERS AND SURENNE'S 

French and English and English 
and French Pronouncing Diction- 
ary. One vol., 12mo. 973 pages. 
Price, 12.50. Standard abridged 
edition. From new and large type. 

The First Part of this well-kno\^Ti 
and nniversally popular work con- 
tains : Words in common use. 
Terms connected with science. 
Terms belonging to the fine arts. 

Four thousand historical names, 
Fonr thousand geographical names. 

Upwards of elcYcn thousand 
words of recent origin. 

The pronunciation of every word 
according to the French Academy 
and the most eminent lexicograph- 
ers and grammarians ; also. 

More than seven hundred critical 
remarks, in which the yaribus me- 
thods of pronouncing employed by 
different authors arc investigated 
and compared. 

The Second Part contains: A 
copious vocabulary of English 
words, with their proper pronun- 
ciation. The whole is preceded by 
a critical treatise on French pro- 
nunciation. 



MODERN LANGUAGES. 



SIMONNfi'S MANUAL OF 
FBENCH VERBS. Comprising the 
formation of Pereone, Tenses, and 
Moods of the Regular and Irregular 
Verbs ; a Practical Method to trace 
the Inflniti?e of a Verb out of any 
of its Inflections ; Models of Senten- 
ces in their different Forms ; and a 
Series of the most useful Idlomati- 
cal Phrases. By T. Simonnb. 12mo. 
108 pages. Price, 75 cents. 

The title of this volume, piven in 
fhll above, shows its scope and 
character. The corrugation of the 
verbs, regular as well as Irregular, 
is the great difficulty that the 
French student has to encounter; 
and, to aid him in surmounting it, 
M. Simonnfi has applied his long 
experience as a teacher of the lan- 
guage. 



9. That every French word is ac- 
companied by as exact a pronuncia- 
tion as can be represented by cor- 
responding English sounds, and 
vice versa. 

10. That it contains a fall vocabu- 
lary of the names of persons and 
places, mythol<»ical and classical, 
ancient and modem. 

11. That the arrangement is the 
most convenient for reference that 
can be adopted. 

12. That it is the most complete, 
accurate, and reliable dictionary of 
these languages published. 



SPIERS AND SURENNE'S 

French -and -English and English - 
and-French Pronouncing Diction- 
ary. Edited by G. P. Quackenbos, 
A. M. One large vol., 8vo, of 1,316 
pp., neat type, and fine paper. 
HalfMor.,$6. 

Thepumshera daimfor this work, 

1. That It is a revision and com- 
bination of (Spiers's) the best defin- 
ing and (Surenne's) the most accu- 
rate pronouncing dictionary ex- 
tant. 

2. That in this work the numer- 
ous errors in Spiers's dictionary 
have been carefully and foithfully 
corrected. 

3. That some three thousand new 
definitions have been added. 

4. That numerous definitions and 
constructions are elucidated by 
grammatical remarks and illustra- 
tive clauses and sentences. 

5. That several thousand new 
phrases and idioms are embodied. 

6. That upward of twelve hun- 
dred synonymous terms are ex- 
plained, by pointing out their dis- 
tinctive shades of meaning. 

7. That the parts of all the irregu- 
lar verbs are inserted in alphabetical 
order, so that one reference gives 
the mood, tense, person, and num- 
I'er. 

8. That some four thousand new 
French words, connected with sci- 
ence, art, and literacure, have been 
added. 



VOLTAIRE'S HISTORY OF 

CHARLES Xn. Careftilly revised 
byGABKiEii SuBENNB. ICmo. 262 
pages. Price, 75 cents. 

This is a neat edition of Voltaire's 
valuable and popular History of 
Charles XII., King of Sweden, pub- 
lished under the supervision of a 
distinguished scholar, and weU 
adapted to the use of schools m this 
country. 



WINKELMAN'S FRENCH 

SYNTAX ; being a course of Exer- 
cises in all parts of French SyniAx, 
methodically arranged after Poite- 
vin's " Syntaxe FrauQaise ; " to 
which are added Ten Appendices, 
designed for the use of Academies. 
Colleges, and Private Learners. By 
Frederick J. Winkelman, A. M., 
PH. D., Professor of Latin, French, 
and German, In the Packer Collegi- 
ate InetiUite. 12mo. S6G pages. 
$1.25. 

This work is intended for students 
who already have a partial acquaint- 
ance with the French language, 
but wish to acquire a more thorough 
knowledge of its Syntax than can bo 
obtained through the text-books m 
general use. It is arranged in the 
same manner as the practical part 
of Poitevin's " Svntaxe Fran9«l8e." 
The examples of Syntax are mamly 
translations of passages from the 
best French authors. The Appen- 
dices—of which there are ten— illus- 
trate various difficult points ia 
I French grammar. 



MODSSN LANOVAOXa. 



THE MASTERY SERIES FOR 
Leuoing Langaagea on New Priod- 
ples. By Thomas Frkmdeboast, 
Antbor of "The Htfteiy of Lan- 
guages, or febe Alt of Speaking 
Foreign Tongues Idiomatically." 
This method olfers a solution of the 
problem. How to obtain IhcOity in 
speaking foreign languages gram- 
maUcaOy, without using the Gram- 
mar in the first stage, itadoptsand 
systematizes that process by which 
many cooilers and ezpkuers hare 
become expert practical linguists. 

HAKD-BOOK TO THE MA8TBBT 
SSRIBS, being an Introductory 
Treatise. Price, 60 cents. 

THE MASTEiyr SEBIES, GSBMAN. 
Price, 60 cents. 



Oerman. 

ADLER'S GERMAN-AND- 
English, and English-and-German 
Pronouncing Dictioaary. By G. J. 
Adlbb, a. M., ProfcBsor of the Ger- 
man Language and Literature in the 
University of New York. One ele- 
gant laii^ 8to vol. 1,400 pages. 
Price, |6. 

The aim of the dletingaisbed au- 
thor of this work has m$en to em- 
Iwdy all the valuable results of the 
most recent investigatioos in a Ger^ 
man Lexicon, whidi mieht become 
not only a reliable gnlde for tlie 
practical acquisition of the lan- 
guage, but one which would not for- 
sake the student in the higher walks 
of his pursuits, to which its treas- 
ures would invite him. 

In the preparation of the German 
and English Part, the banls adopted 
has been the work of FlQgel, com- 
piled in reality by Heimann, Peiling, 
and Ozenford. This was the most 
complete and Judiciously-prepared 
manual of the kind in England. 

The present work contains the ac- 
centnation of every German word, 
several hundred synonymes, to- 
gether with a classification and 
alphabetical list of the irregular 

erbs, and a dictionary of German 
breviations. 



The fbralgn words, likewise, which 
have not bieen completely German- 
ized, and which often diner in pro- 
nunciation and inflection fhnn ouch 
as are purely native, have been des- 
ignatea by particular marks. 

The vocabulary of foreign words, 
which now act so important a part, 
not only in scientific works, hot in 
the best classics, reviews, jonraala, 
newspapers, and even in conversa- 
tion, lias been copiously supplied 
from the most complete and correcl 
sources. It la believed that in the 
terminology of chemistry, miner- 
alogy, the practical arts, commerce, 
nangation. rhetoric, grammar, my- 
thology, pnilosophy, etc, scarcely 
a worn wfli be found to be wanting. 

The Second (or Gennan-Bnglish) 
Part of this volume has been chiefly 
reprinted fh>m the work of Flfigel. 
The attention which has been paid 
in Germany to the preparation of 
English dictionaries for the German 
student has been such as to render 
these works very complete. Hie 
student, therefore, will scarcely find 
any thing deficient in this Second 
Part 



AN ABRIDGMENT OF THE 
ABOVE. ISmo. 844 pages. Price, 

THth a view of offering to the stu- 
dent of German such a portion of^ 
his larger work as would embody 
the most general and important 
lexicographical elements of the lan> 
guage in the smallest possible com- 
pass, the author has gone over the 
entire ground of the larger work- 
revising, condensing, or adding, as 
the case might require. All pro- 
vincialisms, synonymes, and strict- 
ly scientific terms, have been ex- 
cluded fh>m these pages, and every 
thing that might prove unnecessary 
or embarrasi^g to beginners, or to 
travellers, and others for whom a 
smaller volume is better adapted. 



From C. C. Pelton, Prqf. qf Greek, 
Bcarvard XJnitt, 

"The carefhl manner in which 
Prof. A^er has investigated the lan- 
guage as employed by the great body 
of recent German writers, and the 
accuracy with which the best usage 
is explained in his definitions, make 
the work pecnliarly valaable fur 
English and American students/* 



MODERN LANGUAOEa, 



ADLER'S HAND-BOOK OF 
GBBMAN LITERATUBB. Con- 
talniog Sclilller'B Maid of Orleana, 
Goethe* 9 Iphigenis in Taorie, 
Tieck^s Puss in Boots, Tlie Xenia, 
by Goethe and Schiller. With 
Critical Introductions and Explana- 
tory Notes; to which is added an 
Appendix of Specimens of German 
Frose, flrom the middle of the Six- 
teenth to the middle of the Nine- 
teenth Century. By G. J. Adlxb. 
Kmo. fiSOpages. Price, $1^. 

For dosses that ha^e made some 
proficiency in the German language, 
and desire an acquaintance with 
specimens of its dramatic literatare, 
no more charming selection than 
this can be.fonnd. Snillcient aid is 
given, in the form of introdnctiOBS 
and notes, to enable the student to 
understand thoroughly what he 
reads. The progress of the lan- 
guage is graphically illustrated by 
specimens of the literature at differ- 
ent ens, coDated in an Appoidix. 



ADLER'S PROGRESSIVE 

GERMAN HEADER. By G. 3, 
AoLKB, Professor of the German 
Language and Literature in the Uni- 
versity of the City of New York. 
ISmo. 808 pages. Price, $1.60. 

The plan of this German Beader 
is as follows: 

1. The pieces are both prose and 
poetry, sSected fiiom the best au- 
thors, and present sufficient variety 
tp keep anve the interest of the 
scholar. 

3. It is progressive In its nature, 
. the pieces being at first very short 
and easy, and increasing in diffi- 
culty and length as the Earner ad- 
vances. 

8. At the bottom of the page con- 
stant references to the Grammar are 
made, the difficult passages are ex- 
plained and rendered. To encour- 
age the first attempt of the learner 
as much as possible, the twenty-one 

1>ieces of the first section are ana- 
yzod, and all the necessary words 
given at the bottom of the page. 
The notes, which at first are very 
abundant, diminish as the learner 
advances. 



4. It contains Jifoe sections. The 
fret contains easy pieces, chiefly in 

}>rose, with all the words necessanr , 
br translating them; the aeoond^ 
short pieces In prose and poetry 
alternately, with copious notes and 
renderings ; the mtrd^ short popular 
tales of Grimm and others; the 
fourth^ select ballads and other 
poems from Bfirger, Goethe, Schil- 
ler, Uhland, Schwab, Chamisso, etc. ; 
the AKA, prose extractsfrom the first 
classics. 

5. At the end Is added a vocabu- 
lary of all the words occurring in the 
book. 

The pieces have been selected 
and the notes prepared with great 
taste and Judgment, so much so as 
to render the book a general fiivorita 
with German teachers. 



A NEW, PRAOTIOAL, AND 
Easy Method of Learning tbe Ger^ 
man Language. By F. Ahn, Doctor 
of Philosophy, and Professor of the 
College of Neuss. ISmo. Price, 
$1. 



EIOHHORN'S PRACTICAL 

GEBMAN GRAMMAR By 
Chablbs Eichhobk. 12mo. 287 
pages. Price, $1JI9. 

Those who have used Eichhom's 
Grammar oonounend it in the highest 
terms for the excellence of its ar- 
rangement, the simplicity of its rules, 
and the tact with which abstruse 
points of gnunmar are ilhutrated by 
means of written exercises. It is 
the work of a practical teacher, who 
has learned by experience what the 
difficulties of the pupil are and how 
to remove theuL 



ROEMER'S POLYGLOTT 
READER IN GERMAN. Being a 
Translation of the English Selec- 
tion. Translated by Dr. Solgeb. 
12mo. $1.50. 



WRAGE'S GERMAN 

PRIMER. 12mo. 134 pages. Price, 
40 cents. 

FIRST GERMAN READER. 
12mo. 168 pages. Price, 60 cents. 
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OLLENDOPwFPS NEW METH- 
OD of Learning to Read, Write, and 
Speak the Oennan Language. By 
GxoBOB J. Adusb, a. M. 12mo. 
610 pages. Price, $t»6. 

KEY TO EXERCISES. Sepa- 
rate Tolame. Price, $1. 

Few books have maintained their 
popularity in the schools for so long 
a period as the Ollendorff series. 
The verdict pronounced in their 
favor, on their flrst appearance in 
JSaropc, has hcen signallV confirmed 
in America. The pubuahers have 
received the strongest tcetimonialB 
in relation to their merits firom the 
press, from State and conntv school 
officers, from principals of acade- 
mies, and teachers of public and pri- 
vate schools in all sections of the 
United States. 



Orammars fat Teaching English 

to Germans. 
OLLENDORFF'S NEW METH- 
OD for Germane to Learn to Bead, 
Write, and Speak the English Lan- 
guage. Arranged and Adapted to 
Schools and Private Academies. 
By P. Gandb. 12mo. 599 pages. 
Price, $1.60. 

KEY TO THE EXERCISES. 
Separate volume. Price, $1. 



BRYAN'S GRAMMAR FOR 
Germans to learn English. Edited 
by Professor Schmibder. 12mo. 
189 pages. Price, $1.25. 

The publishers have gptont these 
volumes in view of the great num- 
ber of Germans residing in and con- 
stantly emigrating to the United 
States, with whom the speedy acqui- 
sition of English is a highly desir- 
able object. To aid them m this, 
the services of competent and ex- 
perienced teachers have been pro- 
cured, and the admirable Grammars 
named above are the results of their 
labors. 

The Ollendorff Grammar embraces 
a full and complete synopsis of Eng- 
lish Grammar, applied at every step 
to practical exercises. It is con- 
structed according to the ''New 
Method " which has so ,?enerally 
approved itself to public fiivor. A 
iQontVs study of this volume will 
supply the learner with such current 



idioms that he can comprehend 
ordinary conversation, and in turn 
make himself understood. 

Bryants Course is briefer, and 
better adapted for primaiy classes 
and those whose time of study is 
limited. It presents the cardinal 
principles of the language, well ar- 
ranged and clearly illustrated. The 
anomalies of English syntax are 
handled in a masterly manner, and 
the general treatment of the Bub- 
ject such as to remove from it all 
difficulties by the way. 



ELEMENTARY GERMAN 
BEADBR. By Rev. L. W. Hetden- 
BBicH, Professor of Languages at 
Bethlehem, Pa. Price, $1.00. 

This is an excellent volume for 
beginners, combining the advan- 
tages of Grammar and Reader. It 
has received strong and cordial 
commendations from the best Ger- 
man scholars in the country : among 
who|n are Prof. Schmidt, of Colum- 
bia College, N. Y.; William M. 
Refolds, late Pres. of Capitol 
Univ., Columbus, Ohio; Edwani H. 
Keichel, Principal of Nazareth Hall ; 
W. D. Whitney, Prof, of Sanscrit 
and German in Yale College, etc., 
etc 



Italian. 
MEADOWS'S ITALIAN-AND- 

ENGLISH DICTIONARY. In Two 
Parts. I. Ita1ian-and-Eng)l8h ; II. 
English-and-Itallan. Comprehend- 
ing, in the First Part, all the Old 
Words, Contractions, and Licences 
used by the ancient Italian Poets 
and Prose Writers; in the Second 
Part, all the various Meanings of 
English Verbs. With a new and 
concise Grammar, to render easy 
the acquirement of the Italian Lan- 
guage; exhibiting the Pronuncia- 
tion by Corresponding Sounds, the 
Parts of Speech, Gender of Italian 
Nouns, New Conjugation of Regu- 
lar and Irregular Verbs, Accent on 
Italian and English Words, List of 
usual Christian and Proper Names, 
Names of Countries and Nations 
By F. C. Meadows, M. A. 1 vol., 
16mo. $2. 
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ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR 

OP THE ITALIAN LANGUAGE. 
Progressively Arranged for the use 
of Schools and Colleges. By G. B. 
FoNTANA. 12nio. 236 pp. $1.50. 

The oWect of this work is to pre- 
sent the langaage as spoken to-day, 
in its simplest garb, both theoreti- 
cally and practically. The Gram- 
mar is divided into two parts, em- 
bracing Sixty Lessons and Sixty 
Exercises. The first part is exclu- 
sively ^ven to niles indispensable 
to a general idea of the language ; 
the second is framed for those who 
are desirous of having an insight in- 
to its theory, and consists of syn- 
onyms, maxims, idioms, and figura- 
tive expressions. The Exercises 
of both parts are very regularly pro- 
gressive,— and those of the second 
part are of course the most difficult. 
Some of them contain extracts from 
celebrated poems translated into 
plain prose, so that the pupil may 
compare his Italian translation with 
the original, which has been in- 
serted for that Durpose at the end 
of the book. Others are biogmphi- 
cal sketches of the most prominent 
among the Italian writers ; by 
which means the pupil, whilst ac- 
quiring the language, may become 
Amiliar with the me and works of 
some of the classic Italian authors, 
such as Manzonl, Alfieri, Tasso, 
Petrarch, and the ftither of Italian 
language and Utexatore, Dante Ali- 
ghleiir 



FORESTI'S ITALIAN 
BEADER : A Collection of Pieces 
in Italian Prose, designed as a Read- 
ing-Book for Students of the Italian 
Language. By E. Felix Porbsti, 
LL. D. 12mo. 298 pages. Price, 
$1.50. 

In making selections for this vol- 
ume, Prot Foreeti has had recourse 
to the modem writers of Italy rather 
than to the old school of novelists, 
historians, and poets; his object 
being to present a picture of the 
Italian language as it is written and 
spoken at the present day. The 
literary taste of the compiler and 
his judgment as an instructor have 
been brought to bear with the 
happiest results in this valuable 
Reader. 

Fr(mthe8(minnahRepu!bUcan. 

" The selections are from popular 
authors, such as Botta, Hanzoni, 
lUchiavelli, YiUani, and others. 



They are so made as not to consti- 
tute mere exercises, but contain 
distinct relatione so complete as to 
gratify the reader and engage his 
attention while they instruct. This 
ia a marked improvement on that 
old system which exacted much 
labor without enlisting the sym- 
pathies of the student. The idioms 
that occur in the selections are ex- 
plained by a glossary appended to 
each. The Italian Reader can with 
confidence be recommended to stu- 
dents in the language as a safe and 
sure guide. After mastering it, the 
Italian poets and other classicists 
may be approached with confi- 
dence." 



MILLHOUSE'S NEW ENG- 
lish- and -Italian and Italian-and- 
EngUsh Dictionary. With the Pro- 
nunciation of the Italian. With 
many additions, by FEBDiNAin> 
Braccifobti. 2 vols., 8vo. Half 
bound, $6.00. 

This Italian Dictionary is consid- 
ered the best which has yet been 
published. It was prepared by tha 
late John Millhouse, and is ac- 
knowledged, by those who have 
made themselves familiar with tht 
Italian, to excel all that have yet ap- 
peared. 



ROEMER'S POLYGLOTT 
Reader, in the Italian Language; 
being a Translation of the English 
Book under that title. 1 vol., 12mo. 
$1.50. 



Ollendorff's Italian Grammars. 
PRIMARY LESSONS IN 

Learning to Read, Write, and Speak 
the Italian Language. Introductory 
to the Larger Grammar. By G. W. 
Greene. ISmo. 238 pages. Price, 
75cto. 



0LLEND0RFF8 NEW METH- 
OD of Learning to Read, Write, and 
' Speak the Italian Language. With 
Additions and Corrections. By E. 
Feux Fobbsti, LL. B. 12mo. 683 
pages. Price, fl.SO. 
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KEY. Separate volume. Price, 
$1. 

In OlleDdorflTs gnunman Is for 
the fint time iirMentecl a Bystem by 
which the etadent can aoanire a 
co&Tenatioiial knowledge of Italian . 
niifl will recommend them to prac- 
tical Btadenta; while, at the same 
time, tiiere is no lack of roles and 
principles for those who would por- 
Boea BTBtematic grammatical course 
with the view of tranaJating and 
writingthe language. 

Prof. Greene's IntrodiictiQn should 
ht taken up by yoathltal classes, for 
whom it is specially designed, the 
more difflcnlt parts of the coarse 
being left for the lamr volume. 

The advanced won has been ( 



IhOy revised by* Prot Foreetl, who 
has made such emendations and ad- 
ditions as the wants of the country 
required. In many sections the 
services of an Italian teacher cannot 
be obtained ; the Ollendorif Course 
and Key will there supply the want 
of a master in the most satlsihctoiy 

From the UhitedStaiet Gagette. 

**The system of learning and 
teaching the living hmgnafres by 
Ollendorff is so superior u> all other 
modes, that in England and on the 
Continent of Europe, scarcely anv 
other is in use, in well-directea 
academies and otner institutians of 
learning. To those who foel dis- 
posed to cultivate an acquaintance 
with Italian litentare, this work 
win prove invaluable, abridging, by 
an immense deal, the period com- 
monly emptoyed in studying the 
language." 



Spanish. 
AHN'S 8PA^nSH GRAMMAR ; 
being a Kew, Practical, and Easy 
Method of Learning the Spanish 
Language ; after the System of A. 
F. Ahn, Doctor of Philosophy, and 
Professor at the College of Neuss. 
First American edition, revised and 
enlarged. 12mo. 149 pages. $1. 

KEY. 25 cents. 

Prof. Ahn's method is one of 
peculiar excellence, and has met 
with great success. It has been 
happily described in his own words : 
*' Learn a foreign language as you 
learned your mother tongue" — ^in 
the same simple manner, and with 
the same natural gradations. This 



method of the ^stinguished Ger- 
man Doctor has been applied in the 
present instance to the Spanish 
Language, upon the basis of the ex- 
cellent Grammars of Lespada and 
Martines, and it is hoped that its 
simplicity and utility will procure 
for it the tkivor that ito German, 
French, and Italian proto^i)es have 
already found in the Schools and 
Colleges of Europe. 



(DE BELEM) THE SPANISH 
PHBASE-BOOK; or. Key to 
Spanish Oooversattop. Containing 
the chief Idioms of the Spanish Lan- 
guage, with the Coi^ngations of the 
Auziliazyand the Begnlar Verbs, on 
the plan of the late AbbS BossuL 
By B. M. DB Bbuem. 1 vol., 18mo. 
ST cents. 



DE VERE'S GRAMMAR OF 

THE SPANISH LANGUAGE. 
With a History of the Language and 
Practical Exercises. By M. Schklb 
dsYbbb. 12mo. 873 pages. Price, 

In this volume are emN)died the 
results of many yean* experience on 
the part of the author, as Professor 
orSJMtnish in the Univenily of Vir- 

gnia. It alms to impart a critical 
lowledge of the language by a 
systematic couree of grammar, il- 
lustrated with aroropriate exer- 
cises. The author has availed him- 
self of the labon of recent gram- 
marians and critics: and by con- 
densing his rules and principles, and 
r^ecting a burdensome supemuity 
of detafl, he has brought the whole 
within a comparatively small com- 
pass. By punning this simple 
course, the language may be ea^ly 
and quickly mastered, not only for 
conversational purposes, but for 
reading it fluently and writing it 
with elegance. 

From the PhaaOAphia JkMy News, 
'*No student of the Gastilian dla* 
lect should be without this Gram- 
mar. It is at once concise and 
comprehensive— mu^^m inparvo^ 
containing nothing that is rednn- 
dant, yet omitting nothing that is 
essential to the learner. The con- 
jugations are so admirably arranged 
as no longer to present that stum- 
bling-block which has fHgfatened so 
many ttom the study of one of the 
richest and most mfO^Uc of Ian* 
gnages." 



KODERN LANGUAGES, 



BUTLER'S SPANISH TEAOH- 
er and CoDoqnial Fhnao-Book: An 
Easy and Agreeable Method of Ac- 
quiring a Speaking Knowledge of 
the Spanish Language. By Pro- 
fessor BuTLEB. 18mo. S93 pages. 
Price, eo cts. 

The object of the author is to 
make the Spanish language a living, 
speaking tongue to the learner; and 
the method ne adopts is that of 
nature. He begins with the simplest 
elements, and progressiyely adyan- 
ces, applying an former aoqulsitions 
as he proceMB, nntil the learner has 
mastered one of the most perfect 
languages of modem times. 

Frcmihe K. F. Jcumailqf Commerce, 
"This is a good book, and well 
fitted for the purposes for which it 
is designed. The Spanish language 
is one of great simplicity, and more 
easily acquired than any other mod- 
em tongue. For a beginner, we 
recommend this little book, which 
is small, and designed to be carried 
in the pocket" 



MEADO WS'S SPANISH-AND- 
EN6LISHDICTIONAK7. In Two 
Farts. I. Spanish-and-Bnglish ; n. 
Bng^sh- and -Spanish. The First 
Fart comprehends all the Spanish 
Words, with their appropriate Ac- 
cents, and every Noun with its 
Gender.* The Second Part, with the 
addition of many new Words, con- 
tains an the yarkius Meanings of 
Eng^sh Verbs, in Alphabetical Or- 
der, an expressed by their corre- 
spondent Spanish, in a simple and 
definite sense. At the end of both 
Farts is affixed a list of usual Chris- 
tian and Proper Names, Names of 
Countries, Nations, etc. By F. C. 
Mbadowb, M. a. 1 vol., 16mo. 
$2. 



¥.ER CAN TILE DICTIOI^- 
AKT: a Complete Vocabulary of 
the Technicalities of Commercial 
Correspondence, Names of Articles 
of Trade, and Marine Terms in Bug- 



lish, Spanish, and French. YnCd 
Geogmphical Names, Bn sines a 
Letters, and Tables of Abbfevia- 
tions in Common Use in the three 
languages. By# dbVdetsllb. 1 
vol.,12mo. $2. 



OUendorfl^s Grammar ibr Teaching 
French to Spaniards. 

GRAMATIOA FRANCES A: 
Un M6todo para Aprender & Leer, 
Escribir y Hablar el Frances, segun 
el Verdadero Sistema de OUendoriT. 
Ordenado en Lecciones Progresi- 
vas, consistiendo de EJercicios 
Ondes y Escritos; enriquecido de 
la Pronundadon Fignrada oomo 
se estna en la Conversaclon ; y do 
un Apendice, abrazando las Boglas 
de la Sintaxis, la Formacion de los 
Verbos Begulares, y la Coqjugacion 
de los Irregulares. For Teodobo 
SmoHm. 12mo. 841 pages. Price, 
11.60. 

KEY TO EXERCISES. Sepa- 
rate volume. Price, $1. 

M. Simonne has done a good work 
In bringing the French language 
within- the reach of Spaniaras by 
this application of the OUendorfl 
system. A few weeks^ stndy of his 
*' Gram&tica Francesa" win impart 
a knowledge of the more com- 
mon conversational idioms, and a 
thorough mastery of it win insure 
as perfect an acquaintance with 
French as can be desired. With 
the aid of the Kit the stndy can be 

Sursued without a master; for the 
Instrative exercises at once show 
whether the grammatical rules and 
principles successively laid down 
are properly understood. 



ROEMER'S POLYGLOTT 

READER (IN SPANISH). Trans- 
hited by Sihon Camacho. 1 vol., 
12mo. Half bound, $1.60. 

KEY TO SAME (INEITGLTSH). 

lvol,13mo. $1.50. 
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MORALES'S PROGRESSIVE 
SPANISH BEADER. With an 
Analytical Stndy of the Spanish 
Language. By Aoustin Jos^ Mo- 
BAi.Be, A. M., H. M., Professor of 
the Spanish Langoage and Litera- 
ture in the New York Free Acad- 
emy. 12nio. 896 pages. Price, $1.50. 

The prose extracts in this volume 
are preceded by an historical ac- 
' count of the origin and progress of 
the Spanish Language, and a con- 
densea, scholarliKe treatise on its 
grammar; the poetical selections 
are introdnced with an essay on 
Spanish versiflcation. I*repared in 
either case by the preliminary matter 
thus furnished, bearing directly on 
his work, the pupil enters intelli- 
gently on his task of translating. 
The ertracts are brief, spirited, and 
entertaining; drawn mainly fi:om 
writers of the present day, they are 
a fiiithf ul representation of the lan- 
guage as it is now written and 
spoken. ' The arrangement is pro- 
gressive, specimens of a more diffi- 
cult character being presented as 
the student becomes able to cope 
with them. 



NEW SPANISH READER. 
Consisting of Extracts from the 
Works of the most approved Au- 
thors In Prose and Verse, arranged 
in Progressive Order. With Notes 
explanatory of the Idioms and most 
difficult constructions, and a copious 
Vocabulary. By M. Velazquez dk 
UL Cadena. 12mo. d61 pages. 
Price, $1.60. 

This book, being particularly in- 
tended for the use of beginners, has 
been prepared with three obiects in 
view : first, to fhmish learners 
with pleasing and easy lessons, pro- 
gressively developing the beauties 
and difficulties of the Spanish lan- 
guage ; secondly, to enrich their 
minds with valuable knowledge ; 
and thirdly, to form their character, 
by instiUing correct principles into 
their hearts. In order, therefore, to 
obtain the desired effects, the ex- 
tracts have been carefully selected 
from those classic Spanish writers, 
both ancient and modem, whose 
style is generally admitted to be a 
pattern of elegance, combined with 
Idiomatic purity and sound moral- 
ity. 



OLLENDORFFS S P A N I S HT 

6BAMMAR; A New Method of 
Learning to Read, Write, and Speak 
' the Spanish Language. With Prac 
tical Rules for Spanish Pronuncia- 
tion, and Models of Social and Com- 
mercial Correspondence. By M. 
Velazquez and T. Sikonne. 12mo. 
6G0 pages. Price, $1.90. 

KEY TO THE SAME. Sepa- 
rate volume. Price, $1. 

The admirable system introdnced 
by Ollendorff is applied in this vol- 
nme to the Spanish language. Hav- 
ing received, from the two distin- 
guished editors to whom its super- 
vision was intrusted, corrections, 
emendations, and additions, which 
specially adapt it to the youth of 
this country, it is believed to em- 
brace every possible advantage for 
imparting a thorough and practical 
knowledge of Spanish. A course 
of systematic grammar underlies the 
whole : ,but Its development is so 
gradual and inductive as not to 
weary the learner. Numerous ex- 
amples of regular and irr^nlar 
verbs are presented; and nothing 
that can expedite the pupiPs prog- 
ress, in the way of expiaDalion and 
illustration, is omitted. 

From (he BepubUc, 

"It contains the best rules we 
have ever yet seen for learning a 
Hving language. It leads the stu- 
dent on, by almost, imperceptible 
steps, firom the simplest principles 
to the most recondite and complex 
combinations of grammatical con- 
structions ; and tne parts are so 
arranged as to render every thing 
subservient to that which should be 
the chief point of view, the great 
object of ambition, viz., use, speech, 
conversation. Every part of speech, 
every simple and compound sen- 
tence, is so analyzed, so illustrated 
by explanatory dialogues, that it is 
impossible to open the book at any 
pasre without acqnirins: some valu- 
able information capable of advan- 
cing the student in nis progress as 
' a linguist" 
From the N. T. Courier and Enquirer. 

"The editors of this work are 
widely known as accomplished 
scholars and distinguished teachers, 
and the book derives still higher 
authority from their connection 
with it. We commend it with great 
confidence to all who desire to be* 
come acquainted with the Castilian 
tongue." 



MODEBN LANGUAGES. 



KS^ EASY INTRODUCTION' 

TO SPANISH CONVERSATION. 
By M. YELAZQtrsz db la Cadena. 
ISsBO. 100 pages. Pricef 60 cents. 

This little work contains all that 
Is necessary for making rapid prog- 
ress in Spanish conversation. It is 
\7ell adapted for schools, and for 
persons who have little time to 
study, or are their own ixtstrnctors. 



ELEMENTARY SPANISH 

HEADER. By M. F. Tolon. 12mo. 
156 pages. Price, $1. 

This is one of the best elementary 
Spanish Readers, not only for the 
purposes of self-instruction, but 
also as a class-book for schools, that 
has ever been published. The con- 
tents are varied in style, including 
didactic, descriptive, colloquial, his- 
torical, and poetical extracts, drawn 
fmm the purest and most meritori- 
ous writers. The orthography con- 
forms to that established bv the 
Royal Academy. A fhU Vocabulary 
of all the words employed is ap- 
pended, rendering a larger diction- 
ary unnecessary. 



STANDARD PRONOUNCING 

SPANISH DICTIONARY: An 
Abridgment of Velazquez's Large 
Dictionary, intended for. Schools, 
Colleges, and Travellers. In Two 
Parts. I. Spanish -English ; IL 
English - Spanish. By Mabiano 
YbiiAzqubz db la Cadena. 12mo. 
888 pages. Price, $1.76. 

In making this abridgment flrom 
the octavo edition, ^e author has 
constantly kept in view the wants 
of classes beginning the study of 
Spanish. . By rejecting all obsolete 
words, unusual phrases, and exclu- 
sively scientific terms, as well as 
other superfluous matter, he has 
found room for everything likely to 
be needed by the ordinary pupil or 
the traveller, who would find it in- 
convenient to use the larger work. 
The fine typography, scholarly ar- 
rangement, and remarkable correct- 
ness of this Abridgment, have made 
it. the acknowledged standard school 
dictionary of the Spanish laogiuge. 



SEOANE'S NEUMAN AND 
BARETTPS Spanlsh-and-English, 
and English-and-Spanish Pronoun- 
cing Dictionary. By Mabiano Ve- 
lazquez DE LA Cadena, Profess- 
or of tho Spanisb Language and 
Literature in Columbia College, 
N. Y., and Corresponding Member 
of tho National Institute, Washing- 
ton. Large Svo. 1,800 pages. Neat 
type, fine paper, and strong bind- 
ing. Price, IfijOO. 

The pronnnciation of the Oastilian 
language is so cleariy set forth in 
this Dictionary, as to render it well- 
nigh impossible for any person who 
can read English readily to fail in 
obtaining the true sounds of the 
Spanish words at sight 

In the revision of tho work, more 
than eight thousand words, idioms, 
and fiuniliar phrases have been 
added. 

It gives in both hmguages the 
exact equivalents of the words in 
genera] use, both in their literal and 
metaphorical acceptations. 

Also, the technical terms most 
frequently used in the arts, in 
chCTiist^, botany, medicine, and 
natural history, as well as nautical 
and mercantile terms and phrases- 
most of which are not found in 
other Dictionaries. 

Also many Spanish words used 
only in American countries which 
were formeriy dependencies of 
Spain. 

The names of many important 
articles of commerce, gleaned flrom 
the prices-current of Spanish and 
South American cities, are inserted 
for the benefit of the merchant, who 
will here find all that he needs for 
carrying on a business correspond- 
ence. 

The parts of the irregular verbs in 
Spanish and English are here, for 
the first time, given in fliU, in their 
alphabetical order. 

The work likewise contains a 
grammatical synopsis of botli lan- 
guages, arranged for ready and con- 
venient reference. 

The new and improved orthog- 
raphy sanctioned by the latest edi- 
tion of the Dictionary of the Acad- 
emy—now universally adopted by 
the press— is here given for the first 
time in a Spanish-and -English Dic- 
tionary. 



MODXRir LANQUAQES. 



OUradttrlTB Gnumnar tn Teaehing 
XngUsli to Spaaiardi. 

GRAMATIOA INGLESA : Un 
ll^todo pan Aprender d Leer, Es- 
cribir y Hablar el Ingl^a, se^^nn el 
Slstema de OllendoiiK Acorapafia- 
do de on Ap^ndice que comprende 
en Oompendio las Beglas contenidas 
en el caeii>o principal de la obra ; 
nn Tntado Sobre la Prononcladon, 
Division 7 Formadon de las Fala- 
bras Inglesas; ana Lista de los 
Yerbos B^gnlarcs 6 Irregnlares, con 
ens CoA^niracionea y las distjmtas 
Freposiciones quo Bigen; Modelos 
de Correspondencia, etc., todo a1 
akance de la capaddad mas me- 
diaoa. For Bamox Pauhzueul y 
Juan nm -lk C. CAUBXfto. 12mo. 
457 pages. Fdce, $1.60. 

KEY TO EXERCISES. Sepa- 
rate Yolome. Price, $1. 

Spaniards desiroas of leaminc; 
English wiU And in this Yolame all 
that is needed for its speedy and 
thoronsfa acquisition. The system 
adopted is clear, simple, philosophi- 
cal and practical. It is esscDtially 
the system of the popalar Ollendorff 
series ; accompanied with a Ihll 

Smmatical coarse, a treatise on 
glish pronunciation, a list of the 
irregular verbs, models of corre- 
spondence, and other matters which, 
as the ezporience of Sefiorcs Falen- 
zuela andCarrefio has shown them, 
aid in removing the difficulties that 
have heretofore impeded and dis- 
couraged the Spanish learner. 



TORNOS'S COMBINED 

SPANISH METHOD: A New, 
Practical, and Theoretical System 
of Learning tlie Castilian Language, 
embracing the most advantageous 
features of the best-known Methods. 
With a Pronoanchig Vocabulary, 
contahiing all the Words used in 
the course of the Work ; and Refer- 
ences to the Lessons, in which each 
one is eicplained, thus enabling any 
one to be his own instructor. By 
Alberto db Tormos, A. M., former- 



ly IMfector of Normal Schools in 
Spain. 1 vol., 12mo. 470 pages. 
Price, $1.75. 

" This Toliirae Is the resnlt of the 
cxptrieiKo of twenty years ais a 
teuclicror the SpauishtODgne. All 
the good r(.\iturtts of the varions 
methods wbicli have been pabUsbed 
within the last 100 years have been 
studiously examined, with the view 
of presenting to the public a theo- 
retical and practical grammar, which 
the author nowpresents under the 
title of the CoxanncD Spaiobh 

MXTHOD.** 



D. AppUUm d: Co. uiUo publish : — 

BELLO p. ANDRES). Oom- 
pendio de la Gnm&tica Castellana. 
lYol.,18mo. Price, 60 cenu. 

CERVANTES. El Ingenioso 
Hidalgo Don Qu^Jote de la Mancha, 
segun el texto oorregido y anotado 
por el Sr. Ochoa. 1 voL G95 pages. 
12mo. Price,$1.60. 

DEMAROHENA(A.R.) Oom- 
pendio de la Historia Antigua. 1 
vol., 18mo. Price, T6 ots. 

ELEMENTOS DE QUiMIGA; 
Para nso de los Colegios y Escue- 
las. Por Eduardo L. Yonmans, 
D. M. Traducido de la Ultima edi- 
don Inglesa, por Marco A. Bojas, 
D.M. 1vol., 13mo. Price, $2l 

ELEMENTOS DE HISTORU 
UNIVERSAL, paro uso de las Es- 
cuelas Snramericanas. 1 vol., 8va 
aoth. Price, $2j60. 

NUEVA BIBMOTEOA DE LA 
BISA, por una Sociedad de litera- 
tos de Buen Humor. 1 vol., 12mo. 
Cloth. Price, $1.80. 

Portagnese. 

A NEW METHOD OF LEARN- 
ING THE PORTUGUESE LAN- 
GUAGE. By E. J. Grausbt. 12ma 
$2.00. 



BTANDASD CLASaiCAL WORKS, 



Anold's Greek Beading Book, oonUiiiiiifr fhe Substance of the 
Practical Introdnction to Greek CoDstraing and a Treatise on 
the Greek Particles ; also, copions Selectloi^s from Greek An- 
thors, vrith Critical and Ezplanatoiy English Notes, and a Lexi- 
con. ISmo. 618 pages. 

Boiaa'B ExeroiMe in Greek Proee Oomposition. Adapted to 
the First Book of Xenophon's Anabasis. By Jakbs BT Boisb, 
Prof, of Greek in University of Michigan. ISmo. 186 pages. 

Ghamplin'B Short and OomprehenfiTe Greek Grammar. By 
J. T. Chaxpxjn, Professor of Greek and Latin in Waterville 
College. 13mo. 306 pages. 

First Leiioni in Greek;* or, the Beginner^s Companion-Book 
to Hadley's Grammar. By Jakks Morbzs Whiton, Rector of 
Hopkins's Grammar School, New Haren, Ct 13mo. 

Eadley'e Greek Grammar,* for Schoob and Colleges. By Jakbs 
Hadut, Professor in Yale College. 13mo. 866 pages. 

Elementi of the Greek Grammar. l2mo. 

Herodotns, Seleetiens from ; comprising maioly such portions 
as give a Connected History of the Bast, to the Fall of Babylon 
and the Death of Cyras the Great. By Hbbxan M. Johnson, 
D. D., 12mo. 185 pages. 

Homer's Iliad, according to the Text of Wolf, with Notes, by 
John J. Owbn, D. D., LL. D., Professor of the Latin and Greek 
Languages and Literatare in the Free Academy ot the City of 
New York. 1 to]., ISma 759 pages. 

Odyssey, according to the Text of WoU-, with Notes by 

John J. Owbn. Sixteenth Edition. ISmo. 

Snhner's Greek Grammar. Translated by Professors Edwabds 
and Tatlor. Large ISmo. 6S0 pages. 

Sendriok's Greek OUendorff.* Being a Progressive Exhibition 
of the Principles of the Greek Grammar. By Abahel C. Kkn- 
DBicK, Prof, of Greek Language In the Unirersity of Rochester. 
ISmo. 871 pages. 

Owen's Xenophon's Anabasis. A new and enlarged edition, 
with numerous references to Enhner*s, Crosby's, and Hadley's 
Grammars. ISmo. 

Homer's Iliad. ISmo. 759 pages. 

Greek Beader. iSmo. 

Acts of the Apostles, in Greek, with a Lexicon. ISmo. 

Homer's Odyssey. Tenth Edition. ISmo. 

Thnoydides. With Map. iSmo. 700 pages. 

Xenophon's Cyropodia. Eighth Edition. ISmo. 

Plato's Apology and Crito.* With Notes by W. 8. Ttlbb, 
Graves Professor of Greek in Amherst College. ISmo. 180 pp. 



STANDARD CLASSICAL W0BK8. 



Xlraeydides'i History of tho Peloponneuan War, accordinir 
to the Text of L. Dindobf, with Notes by John J. Owbn. With 
Map. 12mo. ^ 

XenOj^on'B KemorabiUa of Sooratoi. With Notes and Intro- 
dnction by R. D. C. Bobbins, Professor of Language in Hlddle- 
bary College. 12mo. 4S1 pages. 

Anabasis. With Explanatory Notes ibr the nse of 

Schools and Colleges. By Jahes B. Boisb, Professor of Greek 
in the Unirersity of Michigan. 12mo. 893 pages. 

Anabasis. Chiefly according to the Text of L. Dnr- 



DORT, with Notes by John J. Owen. Bevised Edition. With 

Map. 12mo. 
CyropsBdia, according to the Text of L. Dindobv, 

with Notes by John J. OwiSfn. ISmo. 
Sophoolos's (Edipns Tyrannns. With Notes for the use of 

Schools and Colleges. By Howabd Cbosbt, Professor of 

Greek in the XJnlveJsity of New York. ISmo. 188 pages. 



HEBREW AND STRIAC. 

Oesenins's Hebrew Grammar. Seventeenth Edition, with Cor. 
rections and Additions, by Dr. E. Bodioeb. Translated by T. • 
J. CoNANT, Professor of Hebrew in Bochester Theological Semi- 
nary, New York. 8vo. 861 pages. 

Ulilemann's Syriao Grammar. Translated ttosa. the German. 
By Enoch Hutchinson. With a Coarse of Exercises In Syriac 
Grammar, and a Crestomathy and brief Lexicon prepared by 
the Translator. 8yu. 887 pages. 



D. APFLETON & 00., 549 & 551 BROADWIT, IT. T., 

run.i8H upwABO or 

300 SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS, 

Including the T)epartments of Euelish, Latin, Greek, French, Span- 
ish, Italian, Hebrew, and Syriac ; of which a complete 

DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 

WiU be sent, free qf postage, to thoee applying for it. 



A sinsrle copy for examkiaUon, of any of the works marked 
thus *, will be transmitted by mail, postage prepaid, to any Teach- 
er remitting one-half of its price. Any of the others will be sent 
by mail, postage prepaid^ npon receipt of Aill retail price. 




